INTRODUCTION 


This research has as its main focus the piano works written between 1960 and 1980 of a 
group of Portuguese composers that are commonly regarded as avant-garde. With the 
exception of Jorge Peixinho, deceased in 1995, and Constanga Capdeville, deceased in 
1992, their activity as composers, music professors and performers is still much effective 
in Portuguese musical life and abroad. The composers are: Filipe de Sousa (b. 1927); 
Maria de Lurdes Martins (b. 1928), Clotilde Rosa (b. 1930); Armando Santiago (b. 
1932); Filipe Pires (b. 1934); Constanga Capdeville (1937 - 1992); Alvaro Salazar (b. 
1938); Candido Lima (b. 1938); Alvaro Cassuto (b. 1938); Jorge Peixinho (1940 - 1995); 
Emanuel Nunes (b. 1941). 


The first aim of the thesis is to define this (hypothetical) period/group/generation of 
composers and their characteristics in the context of Portuguese and European cultural 
and musical activity: their contact with the world’s avant-garde (symbolised by the 
Darmstadt reference), their evolution as individual composers, their common heritage 
and spirit, specially between 1960 and 1980 - 20 years of reception and developing of the 


(now historical) musical avant-garde. 


The second aim is the knowledge and characterisation of a group of piano works 
conceived by these composers: the different kind of approaches to avant-garde 
techniques and thought, and particularly to the piano, their importance in Portuguese 


composition, the individual styles and, therefore, their likely unity as a group. 
The research plan has 3 main parts/chapters: 


e The first one (historic context) exposes the context (political, social, cultural 
and musical) in which this generation grew and developed their careers. For the 
development of this part, the research will concentrate on the historic 
bibliography already existent (Portuguese contemporary history) and, for further 
musical matters, on newspapers, catalogues and concert programs. The result will 
be a survey of political and social contemporary history with a special relevance 


to musical life. 


e The second chapter (the piano works) will focus on the piano works of the 


composers written till 1980 - finding the manuscripts and the recordings 
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available, analysing the most important pieces (at least one by each composer), 


comparing with other works and inserting them in a wider context. 


e The third one (the composers) has as its main focus the composers as 
individuals. This part will be developed by interviews with the composers and 
other persons much involved in musical life, by bibliographic investigation 
(catalogues, concert programs and other periodical publications) and by 


comparing all data with the analysis referred above. 


The thesis will conclude with an overview having in mind the historical survey, the 
hermeneutic of the pieces and their composers, defining a generation and the different 


paths among them. 


CHAPTER I 


THE PORTUGUESE DARMSTADT GENERATION 


— PORTUGAL AND MODERNITY IN THE 20% CENTURY — 
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"Modern music sacrifices itself to this effort. It has taken upon itself all the darkness 
and guilt of the world. Its fortune lies in the perception of misfortune; all of its beauty 
is in denying itself the illusion of beauty. No one wishes to become involved with art — 
individuals as little collectives. It dies away unheard, without even an echo. If time 
crystallizes around that music which has been heard, revealing its radiant 
quintessence, music, which has not been heard, falls into empty time like an impotent 
bullet. Modern music spontaneously aims towards this last experience evidenced 
hourly in mechanical music. Modern music sees absolute oblivion as its goal. It is the 


surviving message of despair from the shipwrecked." 


Adorno, Theodor W. (1973): page 133 


©) 


The Estado Novo 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC EVOLUTION FROM 1926 


On 28" May 1926 a military coup d’état led by Gomes da Costa ended the democratic 
republican regime created by the revolution of 1910. This regime, established by the 
abolition of the monarchy, never developed itself into a stable democratic government. 
Bombs, small coups d’état, strikes, armed attacks and assassinations of political leaders 
were normal. As in other European countries, there was a multitude of parties and 
political groups (from right wing monarchists to armed anarchists). The differing 
factions and leaders in the big parties and the constant turnover of prime ministers 
prevented the resolution of all the internal and external economic and social problems 


affecting Portugal and Europe in the first 20 years of this century. 


The aim of this successful military putsch was, at first, vague, centred on the abolition of 
the leading Republican Party (seen as the main cause of all problems), and in the 
necessity for a more stable regime. In 1928 the more conservative military and civil 
forces of the new regime elected Carmona as President, and a young University 
Professor — Oliveira Salazar — was nominated Finance Minister, with very enlarged 
powers. In 1930 the new dictatorship was clearly defined: a new constitution based on 
the concept of “organic democracy” (a one-party regime), a reform of all state 
administration, a new colonial imperialism (with the development of the economy 
overseas), a strong intervention of the state in a corporative economy and an imposed (by 
the regime) collaboration between the social classes. The Estado Novo (New State) was 
institutionalised in 1933 with the plebiscite of the new Constitution and the following 
undemocratic parliamentary elections. 

“We have to entrust liberty to authority, because only authority 

can administrate ... and defend liberty” (...) “The liberty that the 

individualists are asking and demanding is an expression of 

rhetoric, a simple literary image. The liberty granted by the State, 


conditioned by authority, is uniquely possible, able to lead not to 
the happiness of one man, but all men.” ' 





'“Entreguemos, pois, a liberdade a autoridade porque sé ela a sabe administrar ... e defender” (...) “a 
Liberdade que os individualistas pedem e reclamam é uma expressdo de ret6érica, uma simples imagem 
literdria. A liberdade garantida pelo Estado, condicionada pela autoridade, é a tinica possivel, aquela que 
pode conduzir, ndo digo a felicidade do homem, mas a felicidade dos homens.” Anténio Ferro (1933) 
quoted in Oliveira, César (1990): page 25. 
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Oliveira Salazar was the mentor and leader of the Estado Novo. He studied in a Catholic 
Seminar in order to become a priest; he later entered the University and studied law in 
Coimbra and was then nominated professor in this same University. He had been 
involved since 1917 in a very conservative Catholic group (together with Cerejeira, later 
the Patriarch Cardinal of Portuguese Catholic Church) formed in line with the theories of 
Le Blon and Maurras. His career from Finance Minister (1928) to Prime Minister and 
real dictator (from 1932 to 1968) was, at the beginning, established by a very strict 
control of the State’s Finance, later applied to all parts of the society. He founded the 
only allowed party (Unido Nacional), the youth paramilitary organisation (Mocidade 
Portuguesa with help from Germans of the Hitler Youth), the civil militia (Legido 
Portuguesa, these two organisations were also a reaction against the — left wing — 
Spanish republic), the political police (PVDE, later PIDE and DGS, effective against 
democratic movements’ and at silencing all kinds of opposition). He institutionalised 
censorship, which was imposed on newspapers and on all kinds of cultural events such 


as theatres, books, conferences, music, cinema, etc. ? 


Comparing the Estado Novo with fascism in Italy, the Portuguese regime was, at first, 
very much the same, with an enormous importance given to Catholic traditional 
education, moral and values*. Over the years, and especially during and after W.W. II, 
the regime was influenced by the shy personality of Salazar: there was a limited interest 
in expansion (territorial, military, industrial or economical), a lack of interest in political 
mass events. It was an unobtrusive way of controlling civil society. By contrast, the 
political and social propaganda of Mussolini and Hitler had in mind a very strong 
emotional effect on the population, with big overwhelming events, full of symbolic 
references. Although Salazar and his Propaganda Secretary Antonio Ferro promoted 
such events at the beginning of the regime, the dictator, somehow fearful of big 
demonstrations and mass events, hating the presence of big crowds, imposed himself as a 
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distant “father of the nation” °. In fact the image of Oliveira Salazar’s dictatorship can be 





> Specially brutal (torture and assassinations) against all kinds of republican, socialist, anarchist, trade 
unions and communist activities 


3 See Oliveira, César (1990): p.13 and following. 
“More than to the hierarchy of the Church. 


° The futurist influence - specially the cult of the strength, of power, of the machine, of industry and 
civilisation - didn’t really happen in Portuguese dictatorship, although some initial interests for some kind 
of modernist developments in art and culture. These interests were personified in Anténio Ferro, a modern 
artist and futurism admirer, converted to the Estado Novo and to the much more conservative ideas of 
Salazar, and chief of the Propaganda Secretary. See Garnier, (s.d.):p.49, and Vieira de Carvalho, Mario 
(1993): page 222. 
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seen as a “soft” fascism: a nationalism inspired by «God, Fatherland and Family»; an 
active struggle against all kinds of multiparty regime, liberalism and socialism, even 
against freemasonry. There was an «active neutrality» in World War II, a control of the 
economy through the state and large private family based trusts °. It was an effective 
control of all kinds of social behaviour. A “‘soft” but efficient fascism and, as we know, 


much extended in time. 


During World War II Oliveira Salazar managed to maintain Portugal as a neutral 
country, in spite of close relations with both the Allies and Germany. In fact, the 
Portuguese economy, although in depression because of the war, took great profit from 
exports (wolfram, textiles, etc.) from both sides ’. Being a neutral country, Portugal was 
seen as a passage to and from Europe, as a transfer for refugees (e.g. Bartok, Casals) 
travelling to USA and South America, and as an entrance to Germany and the occupied 
countries. Both sides of the conflict had many representatives in Portugal (embassies, 
military, cultural and business attachés, secret services), and they made many efforts 
with propaganda, sometimes creating divisions in Portuguese society between the 
German and the allied supporters. During these years political opposition to the regime 
developed with the influence of democratic propaganda, the growth of the communist 


party and the worsening poverty of the population °. 


The years after the war were marked by slow economic development and by the 
continued political and social control of the State. Portugal jointed NATO in 1949, the 
USA and the UK supported both politically and economically the regime, now seen as a 
ally in the cold war; there was a slow (controlled) development in industry and 
commerce °. Emigration to Brazil and Africa grew (Portuguese colonies and neighbour 


countries), later also to France, England and Germany; the regime continued to deny 


° The dictator regime in Spain born in the civil-war, much influenced and supported by Salazar, developed 
itself into a much more effective society with a large growth of economy, the development of industry, 
with a market centred administration and the growth of private consume. 


’ Despite the increasing prices and rationing of food, petrol and other products, the Portuguese economy 
grew 2,9% a year in these war years. (See Rosas, Fernando (1949): p. 301 and following). 


* Very relevant were the strikes between 1942 and 1944, caused by the rationing of goods and the inflation 
of prices. The police and the National Guard were ruthless in the repression of these and other social 
movements. 


° In fact, after 1950 there were two lobbies in the regime, one very conservative and against all kinds of 
development, the other very open to Europe and to an economic growth based on industry and commerce. 
The regime, with the five-year economic plans, promoted this expansion but controlled it at an internal and 
external level (with a very effective «conditioning council of industry» and a strategic finance policy 
against imports and concurrence from foreign markets). (See Rosas, Fernando (1994): p. 419 and 
following). 
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democracy and freedom of expression. This denial was relevant in two presidential 
elections (completely controlled and manipulated by the regime) in which opposition 
candidates, with support from many sides of Portuguese society, tried to be elected: 
Norton de Matos (a republican general) in 1949 and Humberto Delgado (a general 
connected to the regime) in 1958. Both candidates were military and had substantial 
support from the people, but both were going against Salazar’s and his party’s candidate, 


and promised democratic changes; neither were successful.'° 


CULTURE IN THE ESTADO NOVO TILL 1960 


One of the main goals of the Estado Novo as an autocratic regime was the control of all 
kinds of social behaviour. Very important was the control of education, both in 
ideological and organisational terms. After a great growth in education made by the 
Republican revolution of 1910, Salazar's regime made relevant changes whose effect 
lasted for decades: the reduction of compulsory education from 5 to 4 and later to 3 
years, the closure of some faculties and the conditioning of higher education 
development (much slower than in the rest of Europe) and the imposition of all textbooks 


and manuals !'. 


The «God, Fatherland and Family» myth was practised in a very strict chain of 
obedience: all children should obey their teachers or their mothers, the mother should 
obey the father, the latter his superior or the authorities (police, administration, priest), 
with Salazar at the top of the pyramid, only responding to his conscience and to God. 
The family was seen as the unit — the nuclear unit — of society’s organisation: the 
control by the husband of his wife (with no possibility of divorce, separation or even of a 
passport without the husband’s consent) and of the children — with the mother as 
intermediary. This model was taught in the compulsory schoolbooks and reproduced at 
all levels of society. And this chain of obedience was taught in schoolbooks, in the 
official propaganda, and commonly accepted as the basis of morality: the aim was the 


control of ordinary life by the regime and their administration. 





'° General Norton de Matos gave up when he understood that the elections were manipulated by the 
regime. General Humberto Delgado, after a campaign under strong repression (Police, National Guard and 
political police), lost the elections. Many people alleged fraud. Later Delgado was murdered in Spain by 
the political police PIDE. 


'! See Loff (1994): p.11. 
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The administration of culture was given in 1933 to a propaganda secretary (S.P.N. 
Secretary of National Propaganda), being the president Antonio Ferro, a modernist 
(futurist) and admirer of Mussolini, converted to the new conservative ideas. The main 


interests of cultural policy were clear: 
1. Veneration of historic (and symbolic) heroes |; 


2.The cult of the Portuguese Empire — Portugal (continental and overseas) was 
greater than all European countries together, with many peoples united by the 


Portuguese race’’; 


3. The cult of the Portuguese rural values — traditional simple rural life and national 


folklore’. 


The "Exhibition of the Portuguese World" in 1940, organised by Anténio Ferro, was the 
first big cultural event of the regime and perhaps the biggest in the 48 years of the 
dictatorship. 


Many — very important — cultural events were not official or sponsored by the state, 
coming from small intellectual and academic groups and from working-class cultural and 
recreational societies. They were, sometimes, reflections and instruments of the 
intellectual, artistic and political opposition to the regime. Literary and cultural journals 
and magazines appeared (some of them for only a few issues) and became places of 
discussion of aesthetic and artistic matters, hiding sometimes-political discussions that 
couldn’t take place in public. Seara Nova (1921'°), Presenca (1927-40), Manifesto 
(1936-38), Revista de Portugal (1937-40), Gazeta Musical '° (1950) are some of the 
most relevant periodicals in Portuguese cultural life '’. Always struggling against the 


censorship, sometimes controlled by underground political organisations (the communist 





'" E.g. D. Afonso Henriques (the 1“ King and founder of the country in XII century), Vasco da Gama (who 
discovered the sea way to India in XV century), Pedro Alvares Cabral (who discovered Brazil in 1500) and 
Cam6es (the poet of the Portuguese epos in XVI century). 


'S As Salazar says Portugal was not a colonial country but a united country with provinces in 4 continents. 
(See Garnier, (s.d.) :p.90). 


' This folklore was not understood as a genuine artistic expression of the people: very little effort was 
given by the state to study the diversity of folk songs in all Portugal. The main interest was to produce a 
“national” folklore, a symbol of nationalism, of simple rural values, also interesting for tourists and as 
part-time activities of the working-class. 


'S Still published. 


'© Musical Gazette, later with the name of Musical and All Arts Gazette (Gazeta Musical e de Todas as 
Artes) 


'7 See Reis, Carlos (1990): p.109 and following.. 
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party, republicans and other democratic opponents of the regime) these periodicals had 
much influence on the artistic and intellectual milieu, but, in fact, very little on the 
general population: at least 60% of the Portuguese people (there is no account of the 


overseas provinces) could not read “*. 


ART AND MUSIC IN THE ESTADO NOVO TILL 1960 


The so-called counter-reforms in education — the reaction of the Estado Novo against 
the republican reforms — had much influence in music. Viana da Motta (1868-1948, a 
former student of Liszt, composer and pianist) together with Luis de Freitas Branco 
(1890-1955, the first Portuguese modernist composer) reformed the National 
Conservatory of Lisbon, trying to improve music education at a higher level. This 
reform, recommended by the Republican governments, was characterised by the 
introduction of musicology matters (history of music, musicology, aesthetics, acoustics, 
etc.), by a compulsory secondary education for musicians, and by the establishment of 


new curricula and programmes for all courses. 


In 1936, by order of the minister of education, all these reforms were “re-evaluated and 
diluted for economic and practical reasons”. The conservatory courses became smaller, 
easier, addressed only to the practical education of musicians’. This counter-reform led 
Luis de Freitas Branco to leave the Conservatory and marked all music education till 
1973 — no other reform was made, no new pieces were introduced in the programmes, 
no other disciplines were taught other than solfeggio, harmony, history of music and 
acoustics, chamber music and instrumental study (or composition for composers)”. As a 
general obligatory discipline for all instrumentalists, 2 years of French and of Portuguese 
were taught, (these subjects were usual from 10 to 12 years in the secondary schools). In 
1938 Viana da Motta retired and a new director was nominated for the next 3 decades: 
Ivo Cruz, a minor very conservative composer, very close to the dictatorship. Under his 
direction many former students and foreign teachers became staff members of the 
Conservatory: the composers Armando José Fernandes and Croner de Vasconcelos, the 


pianist Fernando Laires (later known as a professor in the U.S.A.), the guitarist Emilio 


'§ See Reis, Ant6nio (1990): p.271 and following. 


'° Tn fact only in 1980 was founded the first musicology course in Portugal and in 1985 was introduced the 
obligation of a complete secondary school for musical studies at a higher level. 


°° Also Italian and German for singers.. 
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Pujol, the harpsichordist and organist Santiago Kastner (very important for his work on 


Portuguese baroque harpsichord music), the violist Francois Broos, etc.”! 


The Estado Novo created also cultural institutions in order to promote the — recent and 
mainly republican — tradition of symphonic and chamber music ”. In 1933 Salazar 
founded the National Broadcasting Company (E.N.) and, belonging to this company, was 
also founded an orchestra with two branches: one for the classical repertoire, and another 
for light entertaining music **. In 1940 the S. Carlos Opera House was re-opened as “the 
visiting room of Portugal” with the nationalist (anti Spanish) opera D. Jodo IV of Ruy 
Coelho. In 1941 Anténio Ferro, president of the Propaganda National Secretary was also 
nominated President of the National Broadcasting Company (E.N.) and founded a 
«Bureau for Musical Studies» (Gabinete de Estudos Musicais) in order to encourage 
Portuguese composition. A dance company (Verde Gaio) was also created, specialising 


in the re-styling of Portuguese folk dances **. 


It is, perhaps, difficult to speak of a special musical style created for the Estado Novo. In 
fact, with the exception of some pieces as the Oratorio Fdtima (Ruy Coelho, 1931)”, the 
regime didn’t care for any style or any kind of music in particular, being only concerned 
with the political behaviour of the artists and the possible connections of the music with 
political ideas — the semantisation of music in the words of Marioo Vieira de 


Carvalho”®. 


In fact, especially after the end of the W.W. II, the main interests of the dictatorship on 


the subject of art were: 


1. To maintain and develop a “high” art for the upper classes (in music the examples 


are the opera and symphonic concerts); 


*! See Freitas Branco, Joao (1982): page 56. 
» See Vieira de Carvalho, Mario (1990 a). 


3 Later also appeared another orchestra concerned with the national folklore music (Orquestra Tipica da 
E.N.). See Nery e.a., 1991:p.167. 


* See de Freitas Branco, Joo (1982): page 64. 


°> Fatima is an Oratorio based on the story of three shepherds who, in 1917, apparently saw and spoke with 
the Mother of God in a village called Fatima. The premiere of this piece had a political character because 
of the presence of high authorities of the church and the government, and because of the demonstrations 
that followed it, against the “red danger” coming from the new Spanish republic. 


°° Semantization of music, for Mario Vieira de Carvalho, is the process of giving (incorporating) a meaning 
— a cultural, social meaning — to apparently meaningless music (in semantic sense). The contrary 
process, specially used by fascist regimes, is what this author calls the aesthetisisation of politics: a policy 
of incorporating art elements in propaganda, mass events and other political features. See Vieira de 
Carvalho, Mario (1997). 
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2. These art forms should be a symbol of the economic, political and intellectual 
supremacy of these classes (in music, the great importance given to the traditional 
18" and 19" century repertoire, with the purpose of appealing only to traditional 


subscribers, excluding other publics *’); 


3.To enhance popular art forms based on Portuguese folklore that could symbolise 
Portuguese nationalism and the simplicity of the traditional Portuguese rural 
people (e. g. the many folklore music and dance groups formed and sponsored by a 
state working class organization, the «National Federation Joy in the Work» 


Federacdo Nacional Alegria no Trabalho - FNAT); 


4.To separate any art, art object, event or artist (even those nationalists near to the 
conservative ideology of the dictatorship) from any possible political meaning (the 
exclusion of the composer and pianist Lopes-Graca from any musical institution, 


the censorship of opera programmes, private “subversive” concerts, etc.). 


MODERNITY AND THE QUESTION OF A PorTUGUESE Music 


The composers Alfredo Keil *, Alexandre Rey Colaco and Viana da Motta” can be seen 
as the first demonstrations of modernity — in romantic terms — in Portuguese musical 
life. They tried to create at the end of the 19-century a Portuguese national music based 
on the use of some Portuguese folkloric rhythms, popular melodies and instrumentation, 


adapted to the European operatic and symphonic tradition. 


But as Lopes-Gra¢a explained *°, such an intent was artificial: there was no Portuguese 
music because there was no classical music tradition, no interest in popular music 
(almost unknown and neglected by the authorities), no interest in the development of a 
national musical life as it was understood in Germany, France, England, etc. For Lopes- 
Graga, Portuguese music should not be merely any kind of music made in Portugal, with 


or without Portuguese elements: 


*7 Younger people, new subscribers and intellectuals. It was curious the obligation of formal clothes in S. 
Carlos Opera House. 


°8 Composer of operas with some Portuguese colour, and of the national anthem. 


> The symphonie A Pdtria ("To the fatherland") is the first Portuguese symphonic piece after 
Beethovenian models. 


%° See Lopes-Graca, Fernando (1989): pag. 37. A Musica Portuguesa e os Seus Problemas I, 1989: and 
following, A Musica Portuguesa e os Seus Problemas III, 1973: pag. 72 and Um artista Intervém, Cartas 
com alguma Moral, 1974: page 277. 
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“The last criteria to define an work of art are always aesthetic 
criteria; and the expression “Portuguese Music” must be taken, 
therefore, in an essentially aesthetic sense. | said above, 
however, that the formula “Portuguese Music” expressed an 
ethnic-aesthetical relationship. (...) Does the ethnic factor have 
any importance for the definition of the concept of the expression 
“Portuguese Music”? (...) Yes it really does — but it is not in any 
way a definitive one. Or it can be definitive, after being reduced 
or assimilated to the aesthetic factor”*' 


Portuguese music, influenced or not by popular music, can only be seen in the 1940’s 
and 1950's with the production of Lopes-Graga and the next generation of avant-garde 


composers. 


Luis de Freitas Branco (1890-1955) 


Luis de Freitas Branco (1890-1955) was, for his interest in Wagner, in French 
symbolism and in the music of Debussy, the first Portuguese composer to develop his 
language towards a change, far from the conservative (and very poor in the Portuguese 
case) musical tradition. He was the foremost modern composer in Portugal at the 
beginning of the 20" century (e.g. the Preludes for piano, the songs for voice and piano 
and the works for orchestra Vatek and Artificial Paradises - 1913). As already 
mentioned, Luis de Freitas Branco also had a great importance in music pedagogy and in 
music criticism, having made with Viana da Motta a reform of the National 
Conservatory and founded the music periodical Arte Musical in 1940. He wrote 
textbooks for use in the Conservatory, made radio programmes and was a composition 


professor with much influence on Lopes-Graga and especially on Joly Braga Santos. 


The older generation and tradition 


As we have seen, Portuguese musical life was embryonic and very conservative in 
general terms, in spite of some efforts to produce more concerts and new music. The 
following composers, some of them musicians of great talent, were important for their 


influence on Portuguese musical life and especially for their work as composition 


31 fle dy ; P eee Bes = Bs 
“O critério ultimo definidor da obra de arte é sempre um critério estético; e a expressdo “Musica 


Portuguesa” hd-de ser tomada, portanto, num sentido essencialmente estético. Disse eu, porém, acima, 
que a formula “Musica Portuguesa” exprimia uma relagdo étnico-estética.(...) O factor étnico tem ou ndo 
importancia para a definigdo do conceito de “Musica Portuguesa”? (...) Tem importancia, sim, — mas 
ndo é de maneira nenhuma definitivo. Ou poderd sé -lo depois de reduzido ou assimilado ao factor 
estético.”” See Lopes-Graga, Fernando (1989): p. 41. A Musica Portuguesa e os Seus Problemas I, 1989:. 


* After this period (the first to decades of the century), Luis de Freitas Branco assumed a much more neo- 
classical manner. But also in these later works of an assumed nationalism, he used modal substructures. 
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teachers. Some of them were profoundly against all kinds of development in music, 
some others less closed to the new ideas that came slowly with the Sudexpress —— the 


express train from Paris. 


LUIS COSTA (1879-1960) 


Luis Costa was a composer who worked in Oporto and taught in the city’s Conservatory. 
A student of Busoni, his works, especially those for piano, have an impressionistic 
atmosphere: he uses allegorical titles and corresponding sound structures; using 
pentatonic and hexatonic scales (like Claudio Carneyro), he shows his interest in the 
French tradition, Debussy and Ravel in particular. He is often seen as one of the 
Portuguese impressionists for his attitude of describing nature in music. His main 
accomplishments lie in the efforts he made to improve Oporto’s musical life, as a teacher 
and director of the Conservatory of Oporto and as the father of the brilliant pianist 


Helena Costa. 


RUY COELHO (1889-1986) 


In the early decades of the XX century, a young composer Ruy Coelho (1889-1986) 
began to produce some new compositions and was seen to be very close to artists like 
Almadas Negreiros, much interested in new art forms, especially in Futurism. He was 
therefore considered a modernist. Ruy Coelho studied in Germany with a scholarship, 
having Humperdink as teacher and making some contacts with Max Bruch and 
Schénberg*’. His orchestral works (the Ballet “The princess with the Iron Shoes” and 
“Summer Walks”) demonstrate a way of writing close to the language of Richard 
Strauss. He was known for the oratorio "Fdtima" and for other works, all faithful to the 


interests of the public and the Estado Novo.** 


IVO CRUZ (1901-1989) 


Best known as the director of the National Conservatory, he was a very conservative 
composer with little interest in the 20" century developments. He studied music and law 


in Lisbon and then went to Munich where he studied orchestration and aesthetics. His 





3 See Blanc de Portugal, José (1997). booklet of the CD Ruy Coelho, Strauss - Portugalsom, Lisboa, 1997. 
* See Freitas Branco, Joao (1995): page 315. 
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music embraces a 19" century language, specially influenced by French romanticism. 
His conservative ideas led him to develop an interest in what he thought was a 
Portuguese music, representing some kind of Portuguese race, culture and history. His 
most important work was related to the Renascimento Musical *’, having helped in the 
rediscovery of ancient Portuguese music (as the French at end of the 19" century), much 
neglected by the public *°. His son Manuel Ivo Cruz would be, after the sixties, a talented 


conductor. 


FREDERICO DE FREITAS (1902-1980) 


Frederico de Freitas was a very talented composer who wrote works for piano, chamber 
ensemble, the ballet and for orchestra. Some of them show an interest in new harmony 
and polytonality. But his main work and success was in writing music influenced by 
Portuguese folklore and for the Portuguese Vaudeville (Revista a Portuguesa). He 


composed many songs and fados *’, some of them international hits. 


ARMANDO JOSE FERNANDES (1906-1983) and CRONER DE VASCONCELOS (1910- 
1974) 
These two composers, despite their differences, often appear together because of their 
close contact, career and similar work. Both students of Stravinsky and especially Nadia 
Boulanger in Paris, they were very active as professors in the National Conservatory of 
Lisbon. Their works (of all genres from solo piano to ballet) are an extension of French 
romanticism, sometimes brought up to date with some modal (counterpoint based) 
“dissonances”, and at other times with some influence from Portuguese folklore. Their 
importance was great in the 1950’s and 1960’s, specially as, perhaps, the most requested 
composition teachers in the Conservatory: almost all of the composers of the avant-garde 


studied with at least one of them. 





*° Musical Renaissance. 
*° See de Freitas Branco, Joao (1995): page 315. See also Pinto, Alfredo (1930): page 43. 


7 Portuguese folk song of urban origin, for one voice and Portuguese guitars. The word fado means 
destiny. Therefore, most of the fados are very sad and nostalgic, speaking of the hardness of life, of the 
beloved that his far overseas (a tradition since medieval menestrel songs). But there are also fados with 
jocose character. Despite the fact that many people of the working class and oppositionists sung fados, 
some with words clearly against the regime, this form of urban folklore (Lisbon, Santarém and nearby) 
was seen as alienation song of the regime because of its somehow defeating character (the three alienating 
“ff? were Fado, Fatima and Football). 
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New music in Portugal from 1940 to 1960 


Besides some conservative critics, independent periodicals and a few new experiments in 
a more modern musical language (as described above), no special importance was 
attached to old or to new music, no aesthetic debate was encouraged by state institutions, 
no importance whatsoever was given to the new art forms that appeared in the rest of 
Europe and USA, especially after the War. There was no persecution of new art because 
no one cared about it, creating the illusion that it didn’t exist at all. This cultural isolation 
was very real and part of the larger policy of economic, social and political control that 


began to fragment around 1960 and ended completely only with the revolution in 1974. 


The music teaching in the conservatories and other music institutions was very 
conservative, directed to a quick training of performers of the various orchestras 
instruments (a total of 5 years). For a few instruments such as piano, violin and cello, the 
training was a bit more intensive, aiming at the formation of virtuosi (6 plus 3 years of 
superior tutoring). In the 3 year superior course of composition some attention was given 
to the study of ancient polyphony and to 19" century harmony, but never going further 


than Cesar Franck or, sometimes, early Debussy. 


LOPES-GRACA (1906-1994) AND THE "SONATA" 


One of the very few exceptions in the very traditional Portuguese musical life was the 
composer Fernando Lopes-Gra¢a (1906-1994). A communist and former student of Luis 
de Freitas Branco, he founded in 1942 the Sonata, a private society with the aim of 
organising concerts showing modern music to the Portuguese public. Up until 1960 the 
Sonata promoted 85 concerts including composers of the 20" century. Among many 


others (Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, Bartok, Casella, Frank Martin, etc.) the following 
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CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS PLAYED IN THE SONATA 
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contemporary Portuguese and foreign (perhaps aesthetically more “advanced” 


composers were played: 


1943 — Lopes-Graga; 1944 — Martinu, Hindemith, Schdnberg; 1946 — Joly Braga 
Santos, Messiaen; 1947 — Joly Braga Santos, Messiaen, Schénberg; 1948 — Bartok, 
Petrassi; 1949 — Krenek, Lutoslawsky, Luis de Freitas Branco, Lopes-Gracga, Victor 
Macedo Pinto, Dutilleux; 1950 — Jelinek; 1951 — Daniel Lesur; 1953 — Berg, 
Messiaen; 1954 — Messiaen, Schénberg; 1956 — Jolivet, Webern, Gunnaberg, 
Schonberg, Messiaen; 1959 — Webern; 1960 — Messiaen, Lopes-Graga, Dallapiccola, 
Schénberg.*® 


Bartok and Stravinsky influenced Lopes-Graga. Although an admirer of some of the 
music of Schénberg, Berg and Webern ®, it is well known that he was opposed — on 
aesthetic and sociological terms — to twelve-tone composition: 

"[Twelve-tone composition is related to] an art of the past — 

expressionism — an art with no relation to the current realities 


(not counting those characteristics that, as a system, reveal a 
kind of musical academicism)”*° 


Nevertheless, as a director of the Sonata, he didn’t altogether impose his aesthetic views 
when devising the programmes. As the picture above shows, there was a great 
importance given to composers of the second Viennese school and to Messiaen, the 


spiritual leader of the Darmstadt generation. 


It was normal in these Sonata concerts that a new or difficult work was repeated at the 
end of the concert: 
“to permit the more interested listeners a better and perhaps 


more lucid knowledge of the work (...)“ [speaking about the 
Concerto Op. 24 of Webern]*". 


The concerts of the Sonata were not only musical events but, sometimes, also political 


events: Lopes-Graga and other members were politically engaged as opponents of the 





*8 Material collected in the programs and critics of the Sonata concerts, property of the Library of the 
Academia de Amadores de Musica — Lisbon. 


*° See Lopes-Graga, Fernando (1992): p.116. 


“ “a uma arte passada — o expressionismo - a uma arte sem relagdo com as realidades substanciais 


actuais (sem contar com o que nele, como sistema, releva de uma espécie de escoldstica musical, (...)” In 
Lopes-Graga, Fernando (1974), page 257. 


“| “q fim de permitir aos ouvintes interessados um melhor e acaso mais elucidativo conhecimento da obra 


(...)”. See Lopes-Graca, Fernando (1992 a), page 117. 
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regime, and to go to such concerts was, for some people, to take part in a political act. 
There is some evidence “ that the political police often went there to watch whom was 
among the public. Nevertheless, many intellectuals of a large political spectrum, e.g. 
Viana da Motta, Guilhermina Suggia, later also Silva Pereira, Macedo Pinto, neo- 
realistic intellectuals and many other artists went there and applauded the programmes, 


the institution and its aims *. 


Together with his activity as a composer and organiser, Lopes-Graca was a pianist and 
he left an enormous volume of work in the fields of music criticism (the periodicals Arte 
Musical, Gazetta Musical, Presenca, etc.), music history and as a translator of foreign 
musicology texts. He often travelled abroad to represent Portugal in the International 
Contemporary Music Society, to interview composers for Portuguese periodicals and to 


have discussions with the leading composers of his time“. 


Because of his political views, he was banned from all kinds of teaching in schools (state 
and, in 1954, private schools), earning his living as a choir director and as a writer. 
Although his vast production as a composer was of very good quality and very well 
regarded in all music centres in Portugal and abroad, his compositions were sometimes 
banned from public concerts “°. Nevertheless, his works were constantly performed in 
chamber and choir concerts by private societies (e.g. Academia dos Amadores) and later 
by the Gulbenkian Foundation. Despite the fact that he was a member of the 
underground communist party, he never embraced the aesthetic theories of Stalin's USSR 
(the socialistic neo-realism, strongly enhanced by all communist intellectuals in Portugal 
“6), championing instead advanced new art forms. He even published (in literary 
periodicals) his opposition to soviet aesthetic principles and severely criticised 


Chostakovitch and Prokofiev for their lack of new musical ideas *”. 


Lopes-Graga composed about 260 works and collections of works in all genres from solo 


piano to chamber music, music for choir, for voice and music for piano and opera. 





“ According to personal talks. 

‘8 See de Freitas Branco, Jodo (1943). 

“ Significant his visit to London in 1955, where he made broadcasts for the Portuguese section of BBC 
about English contemporary composition, and interviewed Alan Bush and Humphrey Searle. In this 


period, he was still very interested in the discussions about twelve-tone composition and national music, 
having always tried to see the various points of view. 


*’ See Lopes-Graca, Fernando (1974): page 343. 
“© See Pacheco Pereira (1999): pag. 337 and following. 
“7 See Lopes-Graca, Fernando (1986): page 171. 
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Because of his prolific work as a composer as well as an educator and theorist, he can be 
considered the leading composer and personality in Portuguese musical in the 20" 


century “8. 


His vast knowledge of art and culture and his interest in contemporary music led him to a 
personal development of his musical language, using a highly expressive harmony and a 
musical construction much influenced by composers such as Bartok, Stravinsky, 
Milhaud and Schonberg. But the evolution of his works went always away from the 
twelve-tone techniques and other “international” manners of the avant-garde composers 
as he described them. Nevertheless his music moved towards the harmonies and the 


expressiveness of avant-garde music, especially after the 1960's *°. 


The avant-garde composer Jorge Peixinho, in a lecture of 1993, remembered the 
Portuguese 17" century's polyphonic composers Manuel Cardoso and Joao Lourengo 
Rebelo, comparing them to Lopes-Graga in a historic perspective of and to his reactions 


towards the new tendencies from Darmstadt: 


"These composers [Manuel Cardoso and Joao Lourengo Rebelo] 
persist in a post-Renaissance autochthonous Iberian tradition, in 
a time dominated by the European musical baroque style. But, 
due to their creative strength, they absorb and express in their 
own way the spirit of the time with an unquestionable baroque 
feeling. In the same way Lopes-Graga, within his own aesthetical 
bounds and the particularities of his creative universe, develops 
and expands prospectively his interior world; and there he safely 
explores the pulse of the spirit of his (and our) time. "*' 


Although always an opponent of expressionism as well as of strict twelve-tone and of 
some of the experimentalism of the fifties (specially electro-acoustics), Lopes-Graga was 
very much aware of the importance of the new composers. In an article of 1966 on what 
would be the music of the year 2000, he warns — full of cynicism — of the appearance 


of 





48 See Cascudo, Teresa (1997). 


*” See Lopes-Graga, Fernando (1973): pag. 66 and pag. 304. The reference to an international art — 
opposed to a Portuguese art — is common to visual arts and composers in the begining of the 1960’s. 


°° He even used writen clusters in the last works (e.g. 6" sonata) 


>! "Estes compositores prolongam, numa época dominada pelo barroco musical Europeu, uma tradi¢do 
autéctone-ibérica, de raiz post-renascentista. No entanto, pela sua forca criadora, eles absorvem e 
exprimem, a seu modo, o espirito do tempo, com um sensibilidade inequivocamente barroca.. De igual 
modo, Lopes-Graca, dentro das suas coordenadas estéticas e da especificidade do seu universo criador, 
desenvolve e expande prospectivamente o seu mundo interior, seguramente, o pulsar do espirito do seu ( e 
nosso) tempo". See Peixinho, Jorge (1995 a). 
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"(...) some dangerous agitators as, i. e., Machaut, Gesualdo, 
Monteverdi, Rameau, Beethoven, Wagner, Debussy, Schénberg, 
Stravinsky or Xenakis ... Then, goodbye to balance and stability” 
52 


The inclusion of Xenakis among these (necessary) "agitators" is, in fact, a testimony of 


Lopes-Graga's open mind towards contemporary music and its evolution. 


OTHER MODERN COMPOSERS IN THE FIFTIES 


Some other composers made efforts to assimilate modern techniques, which had their 


origins at the beginning of the century. 


Claudio Carneyro (1895-1963) 


Claudio Carneyro began to learn music only at the age of 15, having learned violin, 
piano and composition. In 1919 he went to Paris and studied composition with Widor 
and Paul Dukas. He also lived 2 years in the USA where he married the American 
violinist Katherine Hickel. He founded later a string orchestra in Oporto and was a 
teacher and a director at the Conservatory of Oporto. His musical language sometimes 
approaches modern modalism and atonality (Arpa Aeolica for piano, Khroma for viola 
and orchestra and Bruma for violin and piano) and there is some evidence of his 
influence on Oporto’s younger composers (Vitor Macedo Pinto and Filipe Pires). His 


works cover all genres except opera, his chamber works being of the most interest. 


Manuel Faria (1916-1983) 


Born in S. Miguel de Ceide — Braga, in a underprivileged rural environment of the north 
of Portugal, Manuel Faria soon began a life fully dedicated to God and to music. He 
studied at first in the priest’s Seminar and later in the Vatican, during the World War II. 
Between 1960 and 1962 he had a scholarship of the Gulbenkian Foundation to study 
with Vito Frazzi (Siena) and Petrassi (Rome). Then he experimented and composed 


pieces using twelve-tone techniques. 


* "(...) uns perigosos agitadores que se chamaram, por exemplo, Machaut, Gesualdo, Monteverdi, 
Rameau, Beethoven, Wagner, Debissy, Schénberg, Stravinsky ou Xenakis ... Entdo , adeus equilibrio e 
estabilidade." See Lopes-Graga, Fernando (1992): pages 157, 148 and 152, and Lopes-Graga, Fernando 
(1992 b). 
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He worked mostly as a music teacher, as a composer of church music, and as a director 
of amateur church choirs in the north of Portugal. Later he had the Carlos Seixas 
composition Prize (1972), he founded a church music magazine™’, and was an associate 
of the National Radio (E.N.). His sacred music is very traditional, many times also easy 
to perform, having in view the very small possibilities of country rural communities. A 
close friend of Frederico de Freitas and an admirer of Debussy and Alban Berg™, he 
composed also orchestra pieces, songs for voice and piano and chamber music, at first 
using folk melodies and dances, later also with many dissonances in a very expressive 


neo-classic style. His twelve-tone works for instruments are yet unknown. 


He had a remarkable knowledge of different composition techniques, which he used in 
some of his works. As a result he influenced very positively Portuguese new composers 


and musicians who had the opportunity of studying with him, s. a. Candido Lima. 


Vitor Macedo Pinto (1917-1964) 


Vitor Macedo Pinto was born in Oporto and studied piano and composition with Luis 
Costa, Viana da Motta and Lopes-Grag¢a. His musical life as a professional was somehow 
delayed and short because till 1957 he made a career in the Portuguese Foreign Office. A 
brilliant pianist, he took part in concerts of the Sonata playing his own works. A man of 
culture, he admired the works of the Second Viennese School and of Bartok, Prokofiev, 
Honegger, Hindemith, Stravinsky and Messiaen, and in 1955 he was already aware of 
the developments of Musique Concréte*’. His compositions (many of them for piano), 


are characterised 


“By the diversity of the topics he uses, by the eclecticism of 
thought and of processes. We find, hand in hand with 
Impressionism and Expressionism, examples of twelve-tone 
technique, of the use of folklore, of melodies and rhythmical 
structures of Bartok, of Medieval and Hellenic evocations, 
sometimes mixed together.”°¢ 


3 “Nova Revista de Musica Sacra”. 
** He had also many doubts about twelve-tone techniques. 
°5 See Carneiro, Alvaro (1968). 


°° “caracteriza-se pela diversidade dos temas abordados, pelo ecletismo do pensamento e dos processos. 


Assim, a par do Impressionismo e do Expressionismo, encontramos exemplos de técnica dodecafonica, de 
aproveitamento do folclore, tipos melddicos e estruturas ritmicas bartokianas, evocacées medievais e 
helénicas, sobrepondo-se por vezes na mesma obra” . See Filipe Pires, quoted in Carneiro, Alvaro (1968): 
page 65. 
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His compositions, mostly unknown, denote his interest for the experience of new 
techniques (s.a. Seven Old Songs - 1950, for voice, flute and piano, Four Studies - 1964, 
for piano, etc.). His interest in new music also influenced his pupils in the Conservatories 
of Oporto, of Coimbra and of Braga, especially in the way he attracted them to the use of 
new compositional techniques. At the time his premature death in 1964, the Gulbenkian 


Foundation had given him a scholarship to make further studies in the UK. 


Fernando Correia de Oliveira (1921) 


The career of Fernando Correia de Oliveira is strongly attached to the fact that he 
invented what he calls "Symmetric Harmony", a technique and a way of writing music 
that allows a more free use of harmonies and counterpoint, in observation of some 
simple transposition principles. His works — much influenced by his interest in 
children’s music — were played in the sixties and seventies in his home town Oporto, 
where he also owns a school. They reflect his system of counterpoint and score writing 
and represent a simple view of the music of the neo-classicism, perhaps close to the 


simplicity of Orff's Schulwerk. 


Joly Braga Santos (1924-1988) 


Joly Braga Santos was perhaps, the favourite composition student of Luis de Freitas 
Branco. He studied also in Italy and dedicated himself fully to composition, conducting 
and teaching, covering all kinds of genres, including Opera. A symphonist of enormous 
sound resources, at first very close to the music style of Richard Strauss and to romantic 
harmony, he later began to develop his style approaching the sonorities of 
Chostakovitch. After 1960 he began to incorporate a more free use of harmony and 


modality. 


Although he never composed using techniques of the avant-garde musicians of the 
1950's and 1960's, he made good friendships among them, especially with Jorge 


Peixinho’’. He is considered one of the best composers of the 20" century in Portugal. 


°7 He even organised a concert with works of Peixinho in Italy and conducted Poliptico - a succession of 4 
small pieces for orchestra in an expressionist manner, dedicated to Peixinho's professor Petrassi. 
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SOME EVENTS 


Some other events in terms of the new music can be seen in this period. First of all there 
is the activity of Ema Romero da Camara Reis in organising private concerts. In one of 
these concerts in 1932 Pierrot Lunaire was performed. Secondly, the activity of Pedro de 
Freitas Branco as a conductor and director of the Radio Symphony Orchestra. In his 
programmes many works of contemporary composers were played, inserted in the 


normal series of that orchestra. 


In addition the S. Carlos Opera house produced some operas of Portuguese composers. 
Ruy Coelho — clearly the composer of the regime — saw many of his works produced 
(1927, 1931, 1940, 1947, 1950, 1952, 1953), with others by Joly Braga Santos (1959), 
Frederico de Freitas (1960) **. As for foreign modern composers, there were 
performances of Stravinsky (1944 — Histoire du Soldat) and Alban Berg (1959 — 


Wozzeck).” 


COMPOSITION IN PoRTUGAL TILL 1960 — AN EVALUATION 


Researching composition in Portugal in the period located between the beginning of the 
century and 1960, it is clear that there was little interest in modernity, in new ideas, even 
in possible transformations that could develop musical life in Portugal and musical 


composition. 


In fact, the years around the republican revolution in 1910 brought an increased interest 
in chamber and symphonic concerts and in new music, specially represented — 


60 


paradoxically — by Wagner’. But the conservative regime imposed in 1926, whose 
main goal was to “put order” into Portuguese society, also “put order” into the most 
creative aspects of the new born musical life. The dictatorship of Salazar was concerned 
only with an art that might bolster its oligarchic behaviour: cherishing some nationalistic 
forms and, most of the time, repeating music which had been well known and 
appreciated in the past, always excluding — ignoring — art that could raise any 


question. 


> Lopes-Graca was only played in 1970. 
» Other modern compposers were played in the 1960's and, specially, in 1970's. 
°° See Nery, Ruy and Ferreira de Castro, Paulo (1991) and Vieira de Carvalho, Mario (1997). 
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The number of musicians (for the opera and the different orchestras) grew, more and 
more symphonic concerts were given and top international musicians were invited, 
specially after the seasons of 1957 and 1958 of the Emissora Nacional and the S. Carlos 
*! This evolution resulted also in an increase of the number and quality of Portugal's top 
musicians”, being already noticeable in the number of piano virtuosi like Fernando 
Laires, Helena Costa and Sequeira Costa. Music should entertain, be pleasant and praise 
the genius of the great composers of the past. Musicians ought to be guardians of their 
heritage, with its masters honoured as priests of a highly cultivated and spiritualised art. 
But new ideas regarding composition techniques, different ways of performing and new 
ways of getting people involved (socially and politically) with music had no place. As a 
critic wrote (about one of the first Concerts of the Sonata), new sounds, new harmonies, 
new music had no importance and, therefore, no future 63 This was, in music, the so- 


called “policy of the spirit”, as described by Ant6nio Ferro™. 


Therefore, with the exception of Lopes-Graga (an outsider banished by the regime) and 
the ephemeral or timid experiments of Luis de Freitas Branco, Luis Costa, Claudio 
Carneyro, Vitor Macedo Pinto, Jolly Braga Santos, Fernando Correia de Oliveira and 


Manuel Faria, there was no modern composition in the forties and fifties in Portugal. 


But in these years a new generation was born: first Maria de Lurdes Martins (b. 1926) 
and Filipe de Sousa (b. 1927) and later Clotilde Rosa (b. 1930), Armando Santiago 
(1932), Filipe Pires (b. 1934), Constanga Capdeville (1937 — 1992), Alvaro Salazar (b. 
1938), Candido Lima (b. 1938), Alvaro Cassuto (b. 1938), Jorge Peixinho (1940 — 
1995) and Emanuel Nunes (b. 1941). Their education was made in the Conservatories of 
Lisbon and Oporto, most of them with Armando José Fernandes and Croner de 
Vasconcelos as referred to above; this was the cultural, social and political context from 
which they grew. But the changes in the society, their contact with other music centres 
and their interest and talent as musicians and composers led them to develop new 


techniques, new ideas new music, to represent in Portugal the music of the avant-garde. 


*! See de Freitas Branco, Joo (1995): page 311. 
° Or foreign musicians working in Portugal. 
% See Didrio Popular, 28" of March, 1943, critic signed S. F. 


* Politica do Espirito. Ant6nio Ferro borrowed this expression from Paul Valery and used it as the name 
of a conference. It became the designation of the state policy on the matters of art and culture. See 
Lambert, Fatima (1997): page 59. 
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New Music, Darmstadt and the Avant-garde 


AN AESTHETIC AND HISTORIC PERSPECTIVE 


The evolution of music in Europe after the Second World War has been seen from 
different perspectives. The important events and transformations that took place point to 
the emergence of new ideas of sound and of music construction, and the explosion of its 
consequences in all aspects of the musical life: expression, creation, performance, 


composition, etc. 


There are several paradigmatic aspects that together developed music to what it can now 


be seen as the historic avant-garde. 


1 -The first paradigm is the hypothetical “decline” of the tonal system, the failure of a 
substructure that had been the common basis for all music of the last two centuries, 
and had been understood by the public. This decline was seen as an historical 
consequence of the highly elaborated harmonies of Wagner and post Wagnerian 
composers, culminating in Debussy, Strauss and Schénberg®. This decline 
forshadowed the use of different non-tonal substructures (modal, exotic, popular, new 
scales) and the twelve-tone theories of Schénberg and of the other composers of the 


second Viennese school (Alban Berg and Anton von Webern). 


2 -The second — and basic — paradigm is the ideal of the “new”. The “new” as an 
opposition to the “old” and, later, to romanticism and the romantic way of expression; 
the “new” as a sociological attitude towards the established music milieu; the “new” 
as an awareness of the present situation in history and the “new” as an aesthetic 


criteria for art: the concepts of “modern”, 


defined by Adorno. 


new”, “truth” and the “avant-garde” as 


3 - The significance of the twelve-tone system was important, not only as a substructure 
for composition — as in Schénberg — but also as a basic idea for the use of all kinds 
of series, and for the construction as an esthetical value in itself. This is, perhaps, the 
third paradigm of the avant-garde: the different use of the series and its consequences 


in the 1950’s and after, as seen in Messiaen, Boulez, Stockhausen, etc. 





°° Not to forget also Moussorsky, Janacek, Bruckner, Liszt, Chopin and others. 
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4 - To experiment with sound, to play with sound objects and sound structures, to 
question the material itself and the way it is written, to enjoy as an artistic procedure 
any experiment with sounds, is perhaps, a fourth paradigm that transformed the music 


of the 1950’s and 1960’s. 


5 -The fifth paradigm arises as the continuation of the evolution in modern history and 
its technological developments: the machine and the mechanical spirit and all its uses 
in music, from Musique Concréte to aleatory elements, compositional software, 


chance, live electronics, etc. 


THE END OF TONALITY 


A 


The music of some of the composers of the 19" and the beginning of the 20" century 
contains a very free use of harmony, far from the strict codified rules made by Rameau 
and used by the Viennese classical style. Wagner — i.e. in the Prelude of “Tristan and 
Isolde” — was seen as a “point of no return” in the use of dissonant chords, free 
harmony and no resolution of dissonance. This evolution — due to a hypothetical 


profound aesthetic need — also had its roots in some political and social particularities. 


B 


The 19" century and the first half of the 20" century were times in which society (the 
upper classes and the working class), for various reasons, started to look and to be aware 
of other people, in political, cultural, geographical and social terms. Many political 
forces of different kinds fought against the supremacy of others: the social movements 
enhanced by social and nationalist movements, socialist ideas of Saint Simon, Karl Marx 
and others, the fight for national self-recognition and for freedom (Greece, the different 
Slavic nationalities, Italy, Poland, etc.). These countries fought for a separation from the 
empires into which they had been integrated, and this fight was also for the survival of 
their culture — their language, uses, religion, art, music — which they studied, 
cultivated and included in all kinds of art expression. Also other countries, Spain, Russia 
and even Germany, developed their own art and music, integrating folk forms and 


structures into art music. 
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With the evolution of transport, commerce and the development of colonialism (forced 
by industrialisation in Europe and America), many civilisations around the world were 
discovered, studied and exhibited to the metropolitan societies in Europe. Their variety, 
characteristics, their different ways of living and of dealing with the materials, their 
artistic forms interested the European public and artists not only for their exoticism but 
also for their possibilities in European art. Artefacts, dance and music of Bali, of 
different African and Asian peoples, of Australia and Polynesia and of the Native 
Americans began to be seen and heard in international and colonial exhibitions and to be 


studied together with their language, philosophy and social behaviour. 


So, for different reasons, new scales, rhythms and timbres appeared in European and 
American concert rooms, as an exotic symbol or integrated in a new music, as a 
characteristic of a personal style. After Moussorgsky, Wagner, Liszt, Albeniz, Janacek, 
the modern Debussy, Stravinsky, Bartok, Milhaud and Messiaen went just a step further 


in the use and development of musical substructures different from the tonal tradition. 


In the second half of the 20" century, this interest of composers in music of other 
civilisations became very important. The question was not how to incorporate foreign 
elements in a European language but how to find — to develop — a new music in which 
foreign (exotic) materials and structures could be used at the same level as the new ones 
created in Europe and the USA. After World War II composers searched for new ideas 
and new concepts of music, new sounds to work with and used them not as ornaments or 
symbolic elements (as Puccini, Milhaud and Debussy), or even as substructures for 
“European” composition (as Messiaen). Cage, Boulez, Stockhausen and other composers 
began to develop different concepts of music, new ways of developing musical ideas, 
new notions of rhythm and time (not simply foreign rhythms) and new relationships 
between text, speech and singing. They questioned and developed further the spirituality 
of the music, the idea of time and duration, different pitch substructures and relationships 


(microtonality, relations of timbres and pitch), etc. © 





° Tt is interesting to view the words of Boulez against the Asian influence in some composers (Cage, for 
instance) and, on the other hand, his interest in Gagaku, No theatre and Asian music in general. Then, for 
Boulez, the answer was not simply in using foreign mateirals, structures or even concepts — they belong 
to "perfect" and "dead" music, the music of those societies — but to transcend them in a language that 
would answer to the composer's preocupations. See Boulez, Pierre (1986): page 421 and following and 
page 449 and following. 
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Mopernity, THE “New” AND THE “AVANT-GARDE” 


The years before and after 1900 were, in the history of Europe, years of great changes in 
the way people thought about society and art: Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Debussy, 
Satie, Stravinsky, Joyce, Picasso, Braque, Kandinsky, Sch6nberg and many others made 
substantial changes in their own forms of expression and in art in general: they 
conceived new forms of art; they invented new ways of dealing with the materials and 
the structures that were available. They represented modernity and “the new” in the years 


before and after the turn of the century. 


The concept of “modernity” is, in fact, a reference which different artists used. In the 19" 
century, Baudelaire referred to the importance of modernity: “Qui dit Romantique dit art 


moderne’. 


The concept of modernity is a response to the transitory, to the 
circumstances of the time, to the needs of modern life. A modern artist was that one who 
was aware of the new social, political and cultural developments of the 19th century, 
assuming his Zeitgeist against the academy and the establishment. 


“La modernité c’est le transitoire, le fugitif, le contingent, la moitié 
de l'art, dont l'autre moitié est I’éternel et l'immutable”.© 


Soon it was seen that any art forms considered modern became old for the following 
generations, especially when society (the market, the bourgeoisie) began to accept those 
modern artists. Modernité began to be a synonym of décadence. New forms emerged 
from the new generations, opposing their ideas to the old modernity: Symbolism, the 
Nabis, Art Nouveau, the Fauves (opposed to impressionism and the Academy), Debussy, 
Ravel and Satie (opposed to German complexity and the Conservatoire), atonal music 
(opposed to tonal music). The “new” was a necessity, not only as an affirmation of a 
generation but also as a continuous transformation, proposing constantly new forms and 


new ideas. The “new” refered to the “now”, in a constant opposition to the past. 


“Because: Art means New Art”. © 


Another concept emerging together with “the new” was “avant-garde”. It was first used 
in the military then in politics and finally in art: avant-garde sometimes replaced the 


concept of modernity and of new. Already with Saint Simon, the 19" century avant-garde 


°7 Quoted in Compagnon, Antoine (1990): page 29. 
8 Baudelaire quoted in Boulez, Pierre (1966): page 37. 
® Schénberg, Arnold (1984): page 115. 
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artists created the concept of a socially and politically engaged art of the future”, 
opposed to the present new art — only engaged in itself ’'"— and to the old forms, 
academic, modern, bourgeois. The “new” developed itself to a dialectic of the “new”, 
assuming a social and political eminence, at least an aesthetic one in terms of a constant 


questioning of its principles. 


Two kinds of avant-garde can be seen in art since the end of the 19" century: an avant- 
garde where the artists were engaged in a political cause (from Zola to Brecht, Weill, and 
later Chostakovitch), and an avant-garde where the artists were aesthetically engaged 
(Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Satie, Stravinsky of the Sacre, Schonberg, Boulez). Some artists 
and movements such as Surrealism and Futurism can be seen in one or the other kind of 
avant-garde. The first kind of avant-garde — especially after the repression of artists 
under Stalin — developed itself into a politically engaged tradition, assuming artistic 
forms of the past with new ideological intentions (as Eisler). The second assumed 
different roles in Western Europe and the USA. Especially after W.W.II many artists 
questioned both materials and forms, even the ways people appreciated art and the very 


concept of art itself.” 


Adorno and the new music 


Characteristic of the use of this second concept of avant-garde is Adorno, a musician and 
philosopher of the School of Frankfurt. Adorno, a Marxist with much interest in the 
appreciation and production of art in social terms, theorised about the evolution of new 


art forms since Baudelaire. 


In Adorno, the “new” — the “new music” — implies a coherent (in ideological, aesthetic 
and technical terms) opposition to the past. It is an opposition to a society of bourgeois 
structures, already established and confirmed through multiple symbols — political, 
social and cultural symbols — that tends to be preserved and varied through time. The 


“new” exists in the opposition to well-known techniques, to already used expressions 





That should somehow come together with the "man of the future" in a" society of the future", in a rough 
paralell with 19th 


71 & 


century philosophy. 
art for the art’. 


” As results of this way of understanding avant-garde are conceptual art, happenings, trash-art, and some 
other extreme approaches. Cf. Compagnon, Antoine (1990). 
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(and saturated by the repetition of its own expressive properties), to musical objects 


already too much explored. 


"In this way, art becomes the mere exponent of society, rather 
than a catalyst for change in society. It thus gives official 
approval to that tendency of the bourgeois consciousness to 
degrade all intellectual formulations to a simple function, an 
object which can be substituted for some other object, or—in the 
final analysis—an article of consumption"” 


The“new” is the nostalgia for the “new” ™. As a basis for the so called "negative 
aesthetic", this concept of new art implies an attitude of permanent discovery and 
experimentation of new expressive means and a constant movement, a constant change, 
in Opposition to the established. The “new” must also be in contradiction with the 
society, as, in the Adorno's aesthetics, capitalism tends to assimilate the “new” to the 


market of art. 


"No artist is able to overcome, through his own _ individual 
resources, the contradiction of enchained art within an enchained 
society ”. The most which he can hope to accomplish is the 
contradiction of such a society through emancipated art, and 
even in this attempt he might well be victim of despair."” 


The “new” implies “truth” in art, in opposition to “false”. Again, for Adorno, these 
concepts have to be understood not only in aesthetic terms, but also in historical and 
social and terms. Musical objects are false or true not because of fashion but due to their 
implications in a dialectic perspective of the art and society. “Truth” implies the novelty 


or recurrence of the materials — their more or less expressive possibilities. 


"Even the more insensitive ear detects the shabbiness of 
exhaustion of the diminished seventh chord and certain 
chromatic modulatory tones in the salon music of the nineteenth 
century. For the technically trained ear, such vague discomfort is 
transformed into a prohibitive canon. If all is not deception, this 
canon today excludes even the medium of tonality—that is to 
say, the means of all traditional music. It is not simply that these 
sounds are antiquated and untimely, but that they are false. They 
no longer fulfil their function. The most progressive level of 
technical procedures designs tasks before which traditional 
sounds reveal themselves as important clichés"”’ 





® Adorno, Theodor W. (1973): p. 25. 
™ Adorno, Theodor W. (1982 a): p. 45. 


® Perhaps a wrong translation of the original "der entfesselten Kunst zur gefesselten Geselschaft" (see 
Adorno, Theodor W. (1997): page 102. I propose "contradiction of unenchained art within an enchained 
society ". 


7° Adorno, Theodor W. (1973): pages 105 and 106. 
™ Adorno, Theodor W. (1973): page 34. 
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Thus, in Adorno, the new artist — the new musician — must have a discussion with the 
past, a dialectic attitude of confrontation with the sound materials, with the forms’’. Even 
a confrontation with a possible urge for stability — a resignation — with its own 


discoveries. 


" «Music is not to be decorative; it is to be true and Art does not 
arise out of ability but rather out of necessity »”. With the 
negation of illusion and play music tends towards the direction of 
knowledge".®° 


Finally, this (negative) aesthetic and this social imperative — especially in twelve-tone 
music, and as a consequence of its own formal and expressive content — takes a 
somehow tragic facet, as considered by Adorno already in 1949: its importance for the 
future, as a message in a bottle, is in contrast with its inevitable distance from the present 


and from the public. 


"Modern music sacrifices itself to this effort. It has taken upon 
itself all the darkness and guilt of the world. Its fortune lies in the 
perception of misfortune; all of its beauty is in denying itself the 
illusion of beauty. No one wishes to become involved with art — 
individuals as little collectives. It dies away unheard, without even 
an echo. If time crystallizes around that music which has been 
heard, revealing its radiant quintessence, music, which has not 
been heard, falls into empty time like an impotent bullet. Modern 
music spontaneously aims towards this last experience 
evidenced hourly in mechanical music. Modern music sees 
absolute oblivion as its goal. It is the surviving message of 
despair from the shipwrecked."®*" 


The importance of Adorno’s ideas remains not only in the critical observations about the 
new music emerging in Europe (the first edition of Philosophie der Neuen Musik was in 
1949) but as an ideological basis for the evolution of the avant-garde till the 1960’s. 
Cage, Brown, Feldman, Stockhausen, Boulez, Berio and Nono were some of the artists 


who were involved in this view of modern art®’. 


8 This critic was also addressed to Schénberg and later the to the serialists, in their possible dogmatic 
attitude in what concerns the use — the ’fetishisme” — of compositional techniques. Adorno defended a 
kind of new dialectic confrontation of the composer with the materials (including the techniques, the form, 
the rhythm patterns, etc.). Boulez later made the same critic pointing to other paths of musical 
development (See Adorno, Theodor W. (1982 b)). 

” Arnold Schéenberg, Probleme des Kunstunterrichts, quoted in Adorno, Theodor W. (1973): page 41. 
*°Adorno, Theodor W. (1973): page 41. 

*'Adorno, Theodor W. (1973): page 133. 


“The influence of the aesthetic of Adorno is still much seen in many composers, especially those who 
were influenced by serialism and Darmstadt (Peixinho, Salazar, Emmanuel Nunes, etc.) 
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Despite the differences of the concepts here explained, artists and artistic movements 
used the terms “Modern”, “New” and “Avant-garde” with little accuracy. Nevertheless, 
the differences can be distinguished by the context and by a critical view of the artistic 


productions. 


Adorno's influence on music of the second half of the century continued, as a critic 
against some of the new ideas of composition growing in Darmstadt, and later in the 
sixties, in his article "Vers une musique informel" where he reconsiders the ideas of 


Boulez and proposes a sort of way out of the already dead serialism. 


TWELVE-TONE MUSIC AND THE SERIES 


The “discovery” of the twelve-tone system by Schonberg is illustrated as an historical 
necessity, which could already be seen in the progressive emancipation of the dissonance 
in the romantic style. This system imposed a new way of dealing with tone relationships: 
the strict hierarchic relations of traditional harmony were replaced by a new concept — 
the series — where each pitch had a specific and equal place among the others. Each 
series in each piece determined the harmonic and melodic possibilities, as a super- 
motive, unifying its parts in a much more efficient way than the tonal system, even more 


so in extended works (symphonies, operas).*° 


The twelve-tone system was seen as a kind of new common basis that would replace the 
old tonal system in its universal character. It was seen even as a system that would 


“ensure the supremacy of German music”™*. 


But in 1952, Boulez — Schdnberg est Mort — explained his ideas about a 
misunderstanding of Schénberg’s series and its importance in new music. Boulez, in this 
text * as in others of the same period, contradicts the relevance of Schénberg’s 
understanding of the series, accusing him of not having exploited thoroughly its 
possibilities. According to Boulez, Schénberg simply replaced the old tonality and 
enlarged the theme-based structures by the pitch series. For Boulez, Schonberg didn’t 


develop new forms nor did he expand the series to cover rhythm, timbre, etc. *° 





83 See Schénberg, Arnold (1975): page 244. 
4 Schénberg quoted in Macdonald, Malcolm (1976): p.35. 
*° Avant-garde in the terms of Adorno. 


8° Adorno also criticised Schénberg for not continuing to develop — the surch for the new — his system. 
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For Boulez, the series should be the basis not only for the notes and/or intervals but also 
for all parameters in the piece. Unlike Schonberg and Berg, the composers should avoid 
any use of old forms (sonata, waltz, etc.) and assume each piece as a new form that 
emerged from the series. 

“(...) de méme que les modes ou les tonalités engendraient non 

seulement les morphologies musicales, mais a partir d’elles, la 

syntaxe et les formes, de méme le principe sériel recéle de 

nouvelles morphologies (...). ll faut bien avouer que nous ne 


trouvons guére chez Schénberg une telle conscience du principe 
sériel générateur.” ° 


The series was not only a row of different ways of using each musical parameter 
(rhythm, pitch, texture, dynamics, etc.). It implied the spirit of a total control of all 
parameters in the music, the spirit of absolute objectivity and determination: in the 
creation and transformation of the materials, in the logic of the structure, in the creation 
of the form. 

“Because mathematics is the science with the most developed 


methodology at the present time, | have taken it as example that 
may help us to fill the gaps in our present system.” 


Sometimes, the works resulting from these ideas were highly complex and difficult to 
perform and to understand, considered more as documents than as works of art, but the 


results were undoubtedly minor in the face of the composing procedures.” 


Pierre Boulez and many composers in the 1950’s and 1960’s adopted compositional 
techniques close to this serialism, believing again in the historical importance and 
necessity of its procedures. And these procedures excluded (as we can see in the writings 
of Schénberg *° and in the practice of Boulez, Berio, Pousseur and others) the use of 
traditional chords, scales, octave intervals, etc. The principle — in line with the 
Adornian theories — was to prevent the use of any traditional musical object, 
substructure or structure, even to avoid a traditional — romantic, classic or neo-classic 
— way of appreciating music. The terms “romantic” and “neo-classic” were used as 
insults, referring to a less modern, less new, less contemporary or less avant-garde 


composer. 





*” Boulez, Pierre (1966): page 17. 

*8 Boulez, Pierre (1986): page 98. 

* See Boulez, Pierre (1966): pages 17, 265 and following and Boulez (1986): page 200. 
°° See Schénberg, Arnold (1975): page 207. 
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“What we were looking for was not simply a fashion to be worn 
for a single season (...) but a real language and long-term 
solutions of formal and linguistic problems. Some of our solutions 
were no doubt exaggeratedly strict in character, a discipline that 
irked but represented a necessary stage.””' 


In fact, as Boulez wisely said in this text of 1968, the attempt to create a new common 
language didn’t have much success, as with Schonberg 30 years earlier with the twelve- 
tone system. Different personal ways of composition and different tendencies appeared, 
some of them based on the aesthetic principles described, some others “backward- 
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looking”, “not so much tendencies in fact as nostalgia” in the words of Boulez.” 


EXPERIMENTING 


All 20" century art is also marked by ideas which appeared before W.W. II in different 
groups of artists: Der Blaue Reiter, Dada, Futurism, Surrealism, etc. Some of these 
groups were merely nihilistic, others tried to experiment with new forms of art and new 
forms of art reception, or proposed a social engagement. The effect of the questions that 
these artists and intellectuals raised — about form, expression, the (unexpected) use of 
materials, about performance and the réle of the public — was devastating. New sounds 
and new instruments were experimented, new forms of artistic appearance (in the theatre, 
involving the public, etc) appeared, new concepts were tried in their relation to the public 
and to the social context. The music for "noisy intoners" of Russolo, the theatre of 
Cabaret Voltaire, the works and ideas of Satie, all are examples of this impulse towards 
experimentation. They created the basis for the experimental work of Pollock, Varése, 


Cage, Stockhausen (especially in the 1960’s), Kagel, Schnebel and others. 


The idea, completely new in the face of all ancient art, was of total freedom, freedom 
from concepts like “masterpiece”, “high art’, from any artistic “laws”. These artists had 
the need of trying, transforming, developing and discussing all matters of art. In music, 
some of the first works having this character were the piano pieces of Henry Cowell and 


Antheil, the percussion pieces of Varése, the experiments with prepared pianos made by 


*! Boulez, Pierre (1986): page 446. 


*»° It is interessant the following text of Compagnon in face of the ideas of Boulez in the 1950's. 


“C’est ce destin insupportable que les avant-gardes ont conjuré en se 
faisant historiques, donnant le mouvement indéfini du nouveau pour un 
dépassement critique. Pour conserver un sens, pour se distinguer de la 
décadence, le renouvellement doit s’identifier a une trajectoire vers 
l'essence de l'art, une réduction et une purification.”. Compagnon, 
Antoine (1990): p. 48). 
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Cage, the experiments with electronic sounds (Stockhausen, Boulez, etc.) and the 
Musique concrete of Pierre Schaeffer and Pierre Henry. Later this concept was related to 
“happenings” (“events” in the words of J. Cage*?), to musical theatre (Kagel, Schnebel™), 
to the use of all kinds of objects to make sounds (Cage, electronic and Musique 
concrete), to improvisation (interacting with the public, group improvisation, solo, etc.), 
to many kinds of artistic — and somehow musical — expression that was meant not to 
present something complete, finished, a final work that would always be repeated in the 


same way. ”° 


The influence of this experimental spirit was very strong in the 1960’s, in jazz music 
(free jazz), in school music (Murray Schafer and John Paynter), cinema, theatre and 
dance (nouvelle vague, Living Theatre, Merce Cuningham, Martha Graham), ensemble 


experiments and group improvisation. 


Most important were the new methods of music notation. In many works of this period 
the score was not considered as a closed encrypted language, reflecting the concrete 
sound intentions of the composer, but as a proposal for further musical invention, giving 
more or less rough "graphic" instructions. The new "graphic notation" was less 
concerned, most of the times, with traditional parameters such as pitch and rhythm, 
trying instead to emphasise such other parameters as the timbre evolution of the sounds, 
the relation (interaction) between the musicians, or the greater or lesser density of sound 
events. Sometimes the score was just an image or a group of written instructions that the 


musicians could interpret as they wanted *°. 


From DETERMINISM TO ELECTRONICS 


The aesthetics of twelve-tone music and serialism must be understood in a historic 
context. In fact, since the 17" century, Europe’s history has been marked by an enormous 
evolution of empirical methods (machinery, chemistry, and physics), of positivism and 


of sciences that were important for the development of the industrial revolution. Also the 


* Tn Portugual Jorge Peixinho. 
** Tn Portugal Constanga Capdeville. 


°° Some of the more interesting experiments are those of Cage, Murray Schafer, Stockhausen, Maurizio 
Kagel and Dieter Schnebel. In Portugal, the experimentation and "events" of Peixinho (with other 
musicians and with Ernesto de Sousa, later in the group Alternativa Zero) and the musical theatre of 
Colect Viva (Constanga Capdeville), both after the 1960's, were, perhaps, the most important. 


°° As in Stockhausens Aus der Sieben Tagen and Cage's piano concerto. 
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social and human sciences and disciplines were influenced by this positive spirit of 
objectivity, organising themselves or adapting the new methods to their specific 
objectives. This was the case in musicology, sociology, epistemology, language studies, 


psychology and psychiatry and of education studies. 


This attitude marked also the music of the 20" century in two ways, the first through the 
development of new ways of producing sounds, the second through the use of ways of 
composing which were highly determinist, with consequences both in interpretation and 


composition. 


Electronic music 


“There was a time when | had announced the end of instrumental 
music — because | felt that the traditional mechanical instruments 
could no longer serve the further development of all the 
parameters: the refinement of dynamics, of degrees of 
frequencies; refinement in micro-scales, macro-scales; the 
expansions, contractions of scales; the projection of sound in 
space.”9” 


In the beginning of the century, with the evolution of electricity, some experiments were 
made trying to create new electric instruments with the properties of the acoustic ones 
(Telharmonium - 1906, Theremin- 1920, Ondes Martenot - 1928, Trautonium - 1930, 


*8 a new music that 


Hammond organ - 1934). The Futurists defended in a manifesto 
could reflect modern life, using noises (rumori) made by specific new instruments (noise 
intonators). Later Varése (Hyperprism - 1922, Ionisation - 1929) and Cage (Construction 
in Metal - 1939) intensified this appetite for new sounds. But it was only in 1948 that this 
evolution became autonomous, with the use of tape recorders, in what was called 
musique concrete. Pierre Schaeffer and Pierre Henry (Groupe de Recherche de Musique 
Concréte, later Groupe de Recherches Musicales de Radio France) were interested in 


experimenting and using concrete sounds and transforming — manipulating — them, 


creating the music directly on the tape. 


In the 1950’s many other electronic studios appeared, creating and transforming sounds 


with electronic devices that could change the different parameters of sound. 





°7 In Stockhausen, K. e.a. (1997). 
°8 Cf. Marinetti (1978): page 204. 
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1948 — Groupe de Recherche de Musique Concréte, in 1958 Groupe de 
Recherches Musicales de ORTF (Schaeffer, Bayle, Varese, Stockhausen, 
Xenakis, Armando Santiago in 1960, Filipe Pires in 1970)” 


1951 — Columbia-Princeton Electronic Music Center N.Y. (Babbitt, Varése) 


1951 — Studio fiir Elektronische Musik Cologne (Eimert, Stockhausen, 
Emmanuel Nunes in 1965) 


1953 — Studio di Fonologia RAI Milan (Berio, Maderna Nono) 
1956 — Philips Research Laboratories Eindhoven (Badings, Varése) 
1957 — Studio fiir Elektronische Musik Siemens Munich (Riedl) 
1958 — Studio de Musique Electronique Brussels (Pousseur) 


1960 — Institute of Sonology of the Royal Conservatory in The Hague (Peixinho 
in 1960) 


1962 — Instituut voor Psychoakoestik en Elektronische Muziek Ghent (Pousseur, 
Peixinho in 1972) 


1976 — Institute de Recherche et de Coordination Acoustique/Musique 
(IRCAM) Paris (Berio, Boulez, Globokar, Candido Lima in 1977) 


Determinism and Aleatoric Music 


The paradigm of a strict logic applied to music can be seen in the developments of 
twelve-tone music and, in the 1950’s, in serialism. In fact, some of the music of this 
period (Structures of Boulez, Klavierstiicke I to IV of Stockhausen, Sequenza of Berio, 
Herma of Xenakis, etc.) reflects the spirit of serialism in the determination of all 
parameters of composition. Their scores show extremely accurate determinations in what 
concerns the tempi, dynamics and the rhythmic flow, sometimes in a way that it becomes 
questionable if those indications have to be — or even can be — understood in their 


exact meaning, as is possible in electronic music.'” 


With the arrival of the computer, this process of determination in music became more 
intense, permitting the use of complex mathematics and geometric methods and, at the 
same time, enabling random inflections in performance. In fact, one of the consequences 
of total serialism was the use of aleatory proceedings in composition and performance (J 
Ching in Cage, Boulez’s 3™ sonata, Stockhausen’s XI Klavierstiick, Pousseur’s 
Caractéres la, 1b), sometimes included in strict structures, sometimes including chance 


procedures. In fact the use of chance had many meanings according to the different 





*»° The names and dates in bold refer to Portuguese composers. 


'© For instance the extremely accurate indications in the tempi of Stockhausen's Klavierstiicke are, 
sometimes, results of strict mathematic operations, modified by indications of ritardando and accelerando. 
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composers. For Cage it was an annihilation of the subjective — formal — aspects of 
composition, raising the transcendent spirit of the work. For Stockhausen and Boulez, 
the use of chance was part of the predetermined structure of the piece, giving the 
interpreter the possibility of choosing one from several permitted ways of performing: 
the piece wouldn't suffer any change in its most important features. Other uses of chance 
methods in composition, proposing permutations among a group of notes, or an 
indefinite number of repetitions of a passage, were common and are in conformity with 


the entropy theories of Umberto Eco™. 


DARMSTADT - AN INTRODUCTION 


The Darmstadt courses were founded in 1946. The first years of Darmstadt were marked 
by the enormous difficulties of a country that was trying to survive a lost war, divided 
into military sectors, where it was very difficult to arrange almost everything, including 
materials such as scores, instruments, even to cross from one to the other military sector 
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to another”. The teachers and the students were from the neighbouring towns and the 


intention was to restore the evolution of new music interrupted by the Nazi regime. 


From the beginning a priority was given to twelve-tone music’” (three lectures of Heiss). 
In 1947, Heiss continued with “About the Audibility of Twelve-tone Music” and 
Stuckenschmidt gave a lecture “Leading Composers of the New Music”, where the 


theme was the music of Schonberg. 


Some events were relevant in these years to the evolution of new music and the avant- 
garde. Messiaen was heard in 1948 (Théme et Variations) and 1949 (Visions de l’Amen) 
and gave a lecture introducing his work '™. In 1950 Varése gave a lecture on electronic 
music. In this year Messiaen (in records, in a lecture about new French music — 
Messiaen and Milhaud) and Nono (Variazione Canoniche sulla serie dell’op.41 di 
Schonberg) were also heard in Darmstadt. The interest on twelve-tone music grew till 
1951 — in 1950 the director W. Steinecke was already accused of favouring it — when 


Schénberg’s opera Moses und Aaron was heard. The last years were full of compositions 





'°! Cf. Eco, Umberto (1979). 
'® Even the number of calories for students and teachers was measured. 


'03 Sometimes more about Hauer's theories than in the music of the Viennese school, considered somtimes 
— as all expressionism — as out of date. 


'4 Th this year Louis Saguer — a friend of Lopes-Graca — taught in the Darmstadt courses. 
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made by young composers that used and developed in different ways the taught twelve- 
tone technique: in 1949 H. W. Henze (Apollo et Hyazinthus and Variation for piano)’, 
in 1950 Maderna's Composizionen II and Nono's Variazione canoniche sulla serie 
dell'op.41 di Schénberg. Schénberg was expected to give the composition master-class 
but was replaced (for health reasons) by an Adorno master class on music criticism’. 


The main idea of the director Wolfgang Steinecke had been to install a leading composer 


as a resident professor in Darmstadt. 


In 1952 the Darmstadt courses were, in the words of Steinecke (and surely for many 
composers), making history. In this year began also what can be described as the serial 
period of Darmstadt '°’. Messiaen gave a composition course and presented his new 


Quatre études de Rythme’; Boulez, Stockhausen and Goeyvaerts!” 


appeared there and 
began to impose their ideas. Although the composition courses maintained almost the 
same format and the same staff (Heiss, Fortner, also Stuckenschmidt and Scherchen), 


some workshops on analysis, interpretation and composition also took place. 


In 1953 a concert with works of Webern was given, followed in the next days by a 
Studioabende where works of Boulez (Polyphonie), Stockhausen (Kontra-punkte), Nono 
(Epitaffio) and others were heard. Olivier Messiaen spoke about Boulez, Hermann Heiss 
on Stockhausen and Maderna, Antoine Goléa directed a discussion on "Positions and 
possibilities in the new music today".''° With these events there began in Darmstadt — a 
year after Boulez article Schénberg est mort — what can be called the post-Webernian 
era. The young composers studied and discussed thoroughly the works of Webern. 

"In Webern were tested (Nono, Stockhausen, Boulez, Pousseur) 

concepts, that had been developed for their own work, or created 


new ones that, on the other hand, had been related to serial 
techniques." ™' 





'5 As it is written in Borio (1997): vol. 1 page 187, these works resulted of the courses given by Leibowitz 
and Rufer. This last composer would later also teach the Portuguese composer Alvaro Cassuto and would 
have much influence in his first (twelve-tone) works. 


'° In 1950 Schénberg told Steinecke his concerns about the movement against his music, especially 
against a Darmstadt premiére of the Survivor from Warsaw. Steinecke assured him that only a very small 
minority of people were against his music. See Borio (1997): vol. I, page 87. 

'°7 See Borio (1997): vol. I, page 90. 

'°8 The importance of these new Etudes of Messiaen was enormous on what became the serial techniques. 
This group of pieces influenced the next works of Stockhausen, Boulez and Goeyvaerts for their 
systematic work with series of dynamics, rhythm and pitches. 

' And Nono as well. 


'!° Cf. Borio (1997): vol 1, page 214. 
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Also in these years there began to be used the terms “static music” and “pointillism’’, 


referring to the music of the young generation. 


In 1954 Bruno Maderna gave the Internazionale Arbeitsgemeinschaft Jungen 
Komponiste, and again in 1955 with Boulez and Henze. In 1956 Haba ''” (microtone 
harmony) and Rufer''? gave theory courses, together with an Internazionale 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Komposition und Interpretieren (with Boulez, Maderna and 
David Tudor). In 1957 this course was called Internazionale Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir 
Komposition und Analysen, with Jennitz, Scherchen, Pousseur, Nono, Jacobs and 


Stockhausen. !!* 


In 1958 the Internazionale Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Komposition, Analyse und 
Interpretieren was with Krenek, Maderna (who was living in Darmstadt), Blacher, John 


Cage!" and Kolisch. 


“Stockhausen: (...) | was strangely curious at a certain point in my 
life, when | had to give seminars at the International Music 
Courses in Darmstadt. | surprised my composition students, who 
had come from all over the world, by saying, “Tomorrow there is 
a seminar at three-thirty in the morning.” They looked at me 
stunned — if you would have seen how they appeared [all laugh] 
and what they understood. | had imagined this beforehand and 
went to sleep quite early. In the early morning | was completely 
awake and fresh and had already made all the necessary 
preparations to be alert, but they were there like — like... 


Auretta: ...drunk with sleep! 


Stockhausen: Yes. Then | announced the next seminar — never 
saying what would happen the next day — for six-thirty in the 
evening, and that evening taught until two o’clock in the morning, 
staying in the same room without a break. In Darmstadt | gave 
seminars for six, seven hours without a stop in a large town hall. 
There were several hundred people who went out and in, drank, 
ate. | saw that and just stood there and enjoyed myself and was 





'! "An Webern erprobte man (Nono, Stockhausen, Boulez, Pousseur) Begriffe, die man diir das eigene 
handwerk entwickelt hatte, oder schuf neue, die sich wiederum auf die serielles Verfahrensweisen 
iibertragen liessen." Cf. Borio (1997): vol. 1, page 215. 


‘2 There is some notice of the importance of Haba's harmony (micro-harmony) on the music of Peixinho 
and Salazar. 


"3 Professor of Alvaro Cassuto in Berlin some years later. 


'4 There is a report in this year in Borio (1997): vol. 1, page 357, of Boulez's opposition to the presence of 
Leibowitz as a teacher in Darmstadt. Boulez, although invited, didn't go to the courses. This was, perhaps, 
one of the major moments of aesthetic and power confrontation between the old composers and 
musicologists (from Saguer, Rufer, Heiss to the dodecaphonists Stuckenschmidt, and Leibowitz) and the 
new serialists, especially Boulez. 


''S The first Cage courses in Darmstadt had much influence on the evolution of some tendencies of the 
avant-garde. But his influence in European avant-garde music must be seen much earlier. His friendship 
with Boulez, the performance of his piano works and his visit to Paris and Messiaen's classes in the years 
of Quatre Etudes du Rythme and in the early 1950's were very impressive. See the Nattiez, J. J. (1993). 
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talking, explaining, and playing music from tapes. | know that 
breaking through the routine of time makes things reveal the 
mystery.”""6 


These courses of the young generation of composers became of great importance for the 
new composers coming to Darmstadt or simply taking notice of what was happening 
there. Later Boulez, in an interview published in Le Monde de la Musique of 1968 "”’, 


accepted that these techniques and aesthetics of music had come to an end: 


“This language developed in a way that might have resulted in a 
new academism” "'8 


THE “DARMSTADT SCHOOL” 


The "Darmstadt school" was a generation of young composers. Influenced by the music 
of the Stravinsky of Le Sacre, of Webern (more than by the expressionism of Schénberg) 
and by Messiaen (Etudes de Rythme), this group of composers developed their views 
with a profound analysis of works of those composers, with the development of 
techniques using different kinds of series to construct the structure of musical works, 
experienced the new electronic studios and — despite their differences — formed a kind 
of common spirit, an (almost) school of composition that spread all over the world. In 
fact Boulez, Stockhausen (and John Cage, to a certain point), Nono, Pousseur and Berio 
became symbols of a style that in the 1960’s and 1970’s was supported by their students 
and cultural (private and state) institutions. It even became a subject for study in 
Academies, Universities, Conservatories and other music courses. Their language 
developed and is now, in some cases, very far from the strict serialist methods: 
nevertheless, many composers remained faithful to some of the principles here explained 
and that defined what now is known as the “historic avant-garde”. "Avant-garde" 
because it was driven by the (avant-garde) ideas of Adorno and other theorists; 
"historic", because their works and techniques became academic, almost totalitarian, 
becoming the establishment in compositional terms, and therefore obsolete as avant- 
garde. Also many of the composers of this generation began to create different 


experiences, use different techniques, sometimes far from the spirit of Darmstadt. 


“The good unity that seemed a possibility twenty years ago has 
proved a myth, a snare and a delusion; what we have instead is 
different personalities each taking their own courses, sometimes 


"6 Tn Stockhausen, K. e.a. (1997). 
'7Tncluded in Boulez, Pierre (1986). 
"8 Boulez, Pierre (1986): page 445. 
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in violent opposition to each other (...) There are a lot of different 
tendencies — but | must eliminate from the start all that are 
backward-looking, all “restorations”, which are not so much 
tendencies in fact as nostalgias” ''°. 


The tendencies here described by Boulez define the “Darmstadt School” — the “historic 


avant-garde” in music. And this aesthetic school of thought, of composition and 


99 oe 


interpretation excludes, as he also says, “restorations”, “nostalgias”, all tendencies now 
known as post-modern; as the post-modern thought includes — as an aesthetic principle 


99 66. 


— all “restorations”, “nostalgias”, even those coming from the historic avant-garde. '”° 





'? Boulez, Pierre (1986): pag. 447. 

'° Tn fact, the tendency of this historic avant-garde to be a new academicism was vorseen in Adorno's 
Philosophy of New Music. And there there is some notice that Adorno rejected the rigidity of the serialism 
as understood by the young Stockhausen and by Boulez in the fifties. 


Portugal after 1960 


“Avé Maria 


Avé Maria 
Tras o Santa Maria 
Ndo venhas em vaéo 


E tras o Galvéo 
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"Hail Mary 


Ave Maria, 

Hear us, and bring 
The Santa Maria; 
Come not in vain, 


And bring us Galvao; 


Sem ser amachucado 


und and unharmed 
Tras o Delgado ponies : 


Bring us Delgado; 
Sem grande pesar : 
No one will cry 
If you take Salazar; 
Return to us 
To fetch Thomaz; 


And you'll make no mistake 


99122 


Leva o Salazar 
Volta a tras 
E leva o Thomaz 


E nao fazes asneira 


4 127 
Se levares o Ceregeira If you take Cerejeira. 


The years between 1960 and 1980 have a special significance in an overview of 
twentieth century history. They bear social, cultural and political changes that 
transformed considerably the way people lived and thought. Europe and America 
witnessed the end of a huge post war economy growth, pop culture, social (moral, 
sexual) revolutions and transformations, student unrest, the evolution of science and 
communication (new aircraft, roads, Tv, satellites, computers, cars, etc.), “local” wars 
(the cold war, the fight for democracy in Eastern countries, the anti-colonial and neo- 


colonial wars in Africa and Asia, Vietnam, etc.). 


In Portugal, the dictatorship of Salazar didn’t embrace the evolution that characterised 
Europe after W. W. II. The regime, as we have seen, was closed to cultural social and 
political changes that could help to develop into a western democracy, and was also not 


very convinced of the benefits of an open market economy and of an industrial 


'! Poem handwritten in a small piece of paper (date, author unknown), found among Jorge Peixinho’s 
personal papers. Humoristic political “prayer” of popular origin (containing obvious orthographic 
mistakes) with references to the ship Santa Maria seized by Henrique Galvao, to Humberto Delgado (an 
opposition candidate in 1958), to the Prime Minister Salazar, to the President Thomaz and the Portuguese 
Catholic Cardinal Cerejeira. 


'2 Translated by Professor Rui Carvalho Homem (Fac. Humanities, University of Oporto). 
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development. But the years around 1960 contain transformations of great significance 


that would be important in the evolution of Portuguese society and culture. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


THE FIGHT FoR DEMOCRACY 


In 1958 General Humberto Delgado, unifying most of the opposition and many new 
supporters from different levels of Portuguese society, lost the presidential elections '”°. 
But Portuguese politics changed with what is called the “earthquake” of Delgado: there 
was a possibility of a democratic change without violence, in line with western European 
democracies. Also the international press and foreign governments began to be interested 
in General Delgado (USA, Brazil and other South America countries, UK, France, etc.) 


and to support the idea of a democratic change in Portugal. 


In 1960, the ship Santa Maria was seized by Portuguese opposition military officers in 
the Caribbean Sea, trying to go to Angola (a Portuguese colony) and to begin there a 
military putsch. These officers, calling for a democratic evolution in Portugal, gained the 
attention of the international community and had some support from the governments of 
USA, Brazil and other countries. Having surrendered to the Brazilian authorities, they 


were welcomed in Brazil as heroes. 


In 1961, when some newspaper corespondents were still expecting the arrival of the ship 
Santa Maria in Angola after being seized, African nationalists attacked a prison in 
Luanda to liberate political prisoners. Some months later, a military group called UPA 
(United People of Angola), having some support from USA, began attacks against 
Portuguese colonial interests (massacres of colonian farms): this was the beginning of 


the colonial war. 


In 1962, a military group commanded by the highest military authorities (the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Defence Minister and many other Superior Officers'™), with 
support from the USA Embassy and the CIA, tried to make an ultimatum and to depose 


Salazar (Prime Minister) calling for help the President Américo Thomaz. Salazar, fully 





'3 With manipulation of the state authorities. 


4 Appealing to the modernising of the country, the reform of the state and a progressive autonomy of the 
colonies. 
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supported by the President, the political police and other extreme conservative forces, 
managed to postpone any answer from the President to the officers, dismissed them and 
their supporters and secured firmly his and his supporters’ positions in the army and in 


the government. '” 


In 1962 and the next years till 1968, student movements, strikes and unrest, aiming at 
democratic changes and against the colonial war, intensified the population’s need for a 
political change, and drove the government to increase the repression of all kinds of 
opposition. Different opposition groups were flourishing (the new Catholic democrats, a 
“liberal wing” in the government’s party, the socialists, etc.), the communist party was 
spreading its influence in the society, and new left wing movements were formed, 


especially in the universities!” 


The colonial war, now very intense in the three big colonies (the wars began in Angola 
in 1961, in Guinea in 1963, and in Mozambique in 1964), intensified the discontent of all 
sectors of the people, with a clamour for a change, especially in the underdeveloped and 
weakened continental homeland. The so-called “terrorist” movements had full support 
from many western democracies (i.e. Sweden, France, etc.), but also from China and 
from other countries of the Warsaw Pact. Killing many young people (more than 8.000 
soldiers) and leaving many others injured for life, the colonial war created a very strong 
urge in the population for a political change’’’. But it was a scandal in the controlled 
mass media when, in the (undemocratic) elections of October 1965, some legal catholic 
and monarchic groups issued a document in favour of a self-determination for the 
colonies. This (hardly liberal) document was promptly and widely criticised by the 


authorities, institutions, press and individuals and treated as national treason. 


In fact the situation in Angola and Mozambique was very different from the first half of 


the century. The vast investments and the emigration from Portugal were creating 


1 


developed territories, modernised and independent (white) societies '** with enormous 


potential (agriculture, industry, mines, business, etc.), with modern substructures, 


administration, schools (later also universities), and other cultural institutions, presenting 


> This attempt is called Abrilada, because it was made in April. 
'6 See Mattoso, José (1994), vol. VII: page 530 and following. 


"7 Tn fact, the Portuguese colonial war killed and injured proportionally more soldiers than the Vietnam 
War (American soldiers). 


8 Although with the segregation and repression of the vast majority of the native people and their 
autonomous ambitions. 
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many more possibilities than the socially and politically conservative, traditional, 
weakened homeland. Rhodesia became, somehow, an example for the new Portuguese 
African white ellite, carefully criticised by the government's foreign and home policy in 


Lisbon. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGES 


In the 1960’s, as a consequence of the development plans begun in 1953, there was some 
growth in industry and commerce. The post-war politics '” “forced” Portuguese industry 
to develop, especially those heavy industries considered basic for the country. At first, 
the interest was essentially the substitution of imports, but this policy changed in the 
1960’s, especially with the association with the new born EFTA and the agreements with 
GATT and the IMF '°. Portugal was entering — 10 years later than the rest of Western 
Europe — the international economic community. But this development was based on 
very low salaries and the repression of the uneducated workers, on a controlled 
(favouring big trusts) policy of the government and on an extensive growth of the 


economy in African colonies '*'. 


Also in the 1960’s, there was a massive emigration movement from Portugal to other 
European countries (France, Germany and UK). More than | million people (circa one 
tenth of the population) left Portugal in this period, most of them from the rural 
underdeveloped interior provinces, working hard as low paid casual workers in the 
building industry and sending back money to their relatives in Portugal'*’. These money 


remittances were very important for Portuguese state economy |. 


MarceELLo CAETANO AND THE EXPECTED REFORMS 


In 1968, Salazar, already a very old man but holding all power and feared by the people, 


had an accident (he fell off a chair) and underwent surgery with only partial success. 


'° And some (minority) politicians of the regime, interested in the development of the country. 

'° All these agreements were in 1960. 

'3! In fact, Portuguese industry didn’t develop itself with investments in new machinery, new markets and 
products, being quickly obsolete. Also the internal market, kept underdeveloped through a lack of 
concurrence and of a low consume capacity of the population, didn’t help the necessary movement of 
developing — and of upgrading — of the industry. 


'2 Most of these emigrants went to France. These numbers don’t refer to emigrants that went to the 
Portuguese provinces in Africa. 


'3 See Mattoso, José (1994), vol. VII: page 419 and following. 


a) 
Marcello Caetano (a man of the regime, fomer leader of the National Youth — M.P. — 
and university professor) was nominated Prime Minister. The liberals and some sectors 
of the population saw in him a chance for a democratic change. The Marcello’s “spring”, 
as its was called, promoted the development and renewal of industry, the opening to 
foreign investment, the development of internal and foreign markets and the increasing 
of exploitation in Africa (specially minerals — oil, diamonds, etc.). But Marcello 
Caetano was not a democrat, nor even a liberal, making only some small changes in the 
economic sector, with no parallel in the society. The political police was reformed but 
only to be more effective against opposition movements, the censorship of the media 
continued, the one party regime maintained its structure untouched, only with another 


name: the former U.N. (Unido Nacional'**) became A.N.P. (Accdo Nacional Popular '*°). 


But society was changing: the economic, social and cultural ties with Europe, especially 
with France, were getting stronger. There were many contacts with European countries 
through emigration, the activity of political (and military '*°) refugees, and through the 
influence of intellectuals who more and more went abroad to study, to travel, or simply 
to go to concerts, cinema, theatres, etc. The Portuguese population was still being kept 
out of the European social and cultural evolution, but was much more aware of what was 


going on culturally, and of Portuguese political and cultural isolation. 


In the seventies, the colonial war was very intense, especially in Guinea, where 
international representatives and journalists visited some territories liberated by the 
PAIGC (Guinea and Cape Verde's independent movement). The unfulfilled political 
reforms and the economic crisis world wide (especially the oil crisis), together with a 
growth of discontent and instability in the army, accelerated the contradictions in society, 


the political crisis and the expected fall of the regime. '*’ 


'* National Union 

'35 Popular National Action. 

36 Many young people refused to combat in the army (for political reasons or just afraid of dying in a war 
difficult to understand). As they were deserters of the Portuguese army, they went abroad as refugees. 

'57 Portuguese society was being shaken by new left wing movements (influenced by the events in 1968 
and after), even armed movements, by constant riots and demonstrations in the streets, Universities, by 


strikes, opposition publications, and by the always present repression commited by the political police 
PIDE. 
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1974 — THE REVOLUTION 


In 25 April 1974, after more than a year of requests, the military forces commanded by 
young officers — having regard, at first, to their own careers, and later also to social and 
political matters — took power and exiled the President Américo Thomaz, the Prime- 
Minister Marcello Caetano and his ministers. The main intentions were a new regime 
with democratic government (elected in democratic elections), a democratic economy 


and the end of the colonial war. 


One week later, on the first of May, huge demonstrations took place all over Portugal. 
For the first time underground politicians (especially socialists and communists) and 
organisations appeared in public. One of the immediate consequences was the legalising 
of political parties and of the trade unions, the abolition of censorship and the end of the 


political police PIDE/DGS. 


After the revolution Portuguese politics went through big transformations with the 


attempt of political groups to gain power (most active were extreme left and extreme 


right wing politicians'**). 


In April 1975 a Constitutional Assembly was elected and in July 1976, after the approval 
of the new Constitution and new general elections, Mario Soares (the general secretary 
of the socialist party) was nominated Prime Minister. In 1977 negotiations began with 
other European countries in order to make Portugal a full member of the European 
Economic Community. After a period of recession and strong economic measures 
imposed by the IMF, Portugal began to develop and became a full member of the EEC 
(now EC - European Community) in 1985. 


'8 The nationalising of big industries and of the banks, and the rural reform in Alentejo, were the most 
visible changes operated by left wing governments in 1975. During this period there appeared a right-wing 
armed organisation (MDLP) that carried out bombings and murders, and was involved in attacks against 
left wing parties. One of the consequences of these 2 years of post-revolution transformations was the 
independence of Angola (in civil war), Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, Cape-Verde and of the Sao Tome 
and Principe Islands. This quick process of independence drove hundreds of thousands of Portuguese 
people to return back to Portugal, sometimes from very difficult civil war situations (e.g. from Angola). 
Later Indonesia occupied the Timor-Leste territories recently independant: the Indonesian military forces 
and their militia murdered, during the 25 years of occupation, one third of the population. The Timorese 
Bishop D. Ximenes Belo and Dr. Ramos Horta had the Nobel price in 1998, for their struggle for freedom 
in Timor. The problem of Timor-leste — now Timor-Lorosae — was resolved only in 2000 after the end 
of the Suharto's regime in Indonesia and with the intervention of the United Nations. 
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CULTURAL LIFE - ART 


The period between 1960 and 1980 is a period of explosion. The political, cultural and 
social awareness of the intellectuals (especially after the “Delgado earthquake’) drove 
them to an active pursuit of the new ideas and experiences that appeared in Europe after 
the war: the contacts with exiled Portuguese, the journeys to Paris, study abroad (many 
times with scholarships from the government and the new Gulbenkian Foundation) 


became vital. 


One of the first avant-garde movements that flourished in the Portuguese artistic milieu 
was surrealism. Surrealism began in Portugal with the work of the painter Antonio Pedro 
(1909-1966), when he was a translator for the Portuguese section of BBC during the 
W.W. II. Surrealism movement found some supporters in Portugal after 1945, bringing 
together artists and writers with different artistic aims (Mario Cezariny de Vasconcelos, 
Alexandre O’ Neill, José-Augusto Franga, Vespeira, Fernando Azevedo and others). The 
way surrealism questions the use of everyday objects, the subjective (psychoanalytic) 
relation with their social and cultural context — even with art itself — the concern with 
the artistic event (performance, happening), these questions inspired a deep interest in 
Portuguese artists that would be important in the 1960’s (even in music’) and still is 


noticeable in some artists!””. 


But, as in the political — opposition — sphere, the most important changes would 
appear in the years of the turn of the decade 50/60. In 1959, an Academic artist — 
Eduardo Malta — was nominated as director of the National Museum for Contemporary 
Art. This fact produced much protest from the younger avant-garde artists, which saw in 
this nomination a provocation from the regime. But the SNI (the National Secretary for 
Information), the SNBA (the National Beaux Arts Society) and the new Gulbenkian 
Foundation (initiated in 1956) promoted competitions and exhibitions for the new 
generation", The avant-garde artists — surrealists, expressionist, abstractionists, etc, 
that were against the traditional representational academic artists — began to be 
recognised and promoted by these organisations and by a public that became more and 


more aware of the cultural and political transformations in contemporary society. 





'° Le. the performances made by the composer Jorge Peixinho in the 1960’s and 1970’s. 


' The surrealist poet and painter Mario Cezariny is still a living reference for the new generations; Lima 
de Freitas deceased in 1998. The artists Alvaro Lapa, Eurico Goncalves and Alberto Carneiro — 
professors in Art Schools — are still very near some of the aesthetical foundations of surrealism. 


‘| The “independent” exhibition in the SNBA was one of the most important. 
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As Antonio Rodrigues says, referring to the need of Portuguese artists to be in touch with 


international movements, 


“The place of art overlays the place where it is made”. '*? 


Many artists went abroad (Paris, Munich, London) and studied and/or lived there for 
many years. Perhaps the most famous was Vieira da Silva (1908-1992), a painter who 
lived most of her life in Paris, setting an example for the new generations in Portugal. 
After her, many others went abroad (Bertholo, Costa Pinheiro, Nadir Afonso, Paula 
Rego, Lurdes Castro, Menez, Eduardo Luis, Julio Pomar, etc.). Together with Julio 
Resende (whose early paintings were still in a neo-realistic manner), Jaime Isidoro, José 
Rodrigues, Armando Alves, Angelo de Sousa, Henrique Silva and others. These artists 
modified the way people used to look at art and changed the whole panorama of visual 
arts in Portugal. They promoted many exhibitions, they created happenings and also 


created some scandal '** 


. But what was of most importance was their attitude of 
discovery, of experimentation in different styles, and later the way they taught (some are 
still teaching in Portuguese schools) and they developed visual arts to a point that is still 


having an effect today. 


The idea of these artists was not so much the transformation of Portuguese art through 
the influence international models — perhaps in order to put Portugal in the world art 
movements — but to put art made by Portuguese artists into the world art movement, 
with no reference to the country where it is made or where the artist is born. The idea 
was not to make a new Portuguese art — with any explicit "Portuguese" values — but 


simply to make new art with new values. 


Also very important (especially in the 1960’s) was José Ernesto de Sousa (1921/1988). 
He was a very open character, contacting all kinds of artists in Portugal and abroad. He 
founded the group Alternativa Zero '* in 1977, he interviewed the German artist Bueys, 
he painted, designed, created and organised artistic and multimedia events, cinema, 
happenings, some of them involving also music and young composers (Armando 
Santiago and Jorge Peixinho). Ernesto the Sousa was, perhaps, the most important 
'© «O lugar da arte sobrepée-se ao local da sua realizagdo” .In Rodrigues, Anténio (1994): p. 7. 


‘8 Some of them more of a social-anedoctical than of artistic-aesthetical importance. 


4 One of the reflections of this art boom is the actual florishing market of art in galleries in Lisbon and 
Oporto, and the internationalisation of these and younger artists in Europe and USA (and the 
internationally recognised quality of their production). See Gongalves, Rui Mario (1990): p.301. 


45 Zero alternative. 
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personality in Portugal in these years in what concerns new experiences of artistic 
production. Mention must also be made of the importance of experimental and concrete 
poetry — E. M. de Melo e Castro, Herberto Hélder, Pedro Tamen, Anténio Aragao, 
Salette Tavares, Ana Haterly, José Alberto Marques, etc. — in their use of graphics, of 


the sounds of the voice and the novelty of their proposals. 


But all these transformations must be seen in the light of the totalitarian regime. In 1964, 
in a speech that is very interesting because it talks ironically and widely about the artistic 
movement and repression, Moreira Baptista (the Secretary of the S.N.IL - National 


Information Secretary) said: 


"(...) crisis in the theatrer, crisis in the cinema, crisis in the art, 
crisis, crisis, slogans thrown by a part of the so called national 
intelligensia, in literary pages, in books, circulars and so many 
other papers. (...) explained by and based on reasons and 
arguments that are going always to find their origins in the so- 
called reactionism of the regime, a bourgeois conception of 
intellectual expressions, an oppression of the free expression of 
thought. (...) | should recall an aspect that deliberately is 
forgotten: we have been making a revolution for 36 years'*®. We 
have a doctrine; we defend moral values and legal rules that we 
have been establishing. The truth, however, is that the revolution 
hasn't yet reached its end and fights to accomplish its aims of 
social justice, based on principles that we don't want to be 
neglected. That is, we don't want a revolution to replace our 
revolution. (...) If what is intended is to create, a posteriori, the 
new revolution, it seems that it is absolutely correct that the 
Regime defends itself, and with all the more vigour as we are 
living in an abnormal period, a period of a war coming from 
abroad ‘4’, and which some people — although few — support 
from inside. "'*° 


In this session, the Secretary Moreira Batista gave a medal to the composer Ruy Coelho, 


elected as a model for his contribution to Portuguese music. Other prizes in music were 





' Referring to the "Estado Novo revolution" that ended the democratic republic in 1926, to the 
stabilisation of the fascist regime with the election of Carmona in 1928, and to the nomination of Salazar 
as Finance minister in the same year. 


'*7 Referring to the colonial war. 


48"(...) crise no teatro, crise no cinema, crise nas artes pldsticas, crise, crise, séo slogans atirados por um 


sector da chamada inteligéncia nacional, em paginas literdrias, em livros, circulares e tantos outros 
papéis. (...)explicados e fundamentados com razées e argumentos que vdo encontrar sempre a sua origem 
no chamado reaccionarismo do regime, uma concep¢do burguesa das express6es intelectuais, uma 
opressdo da livre expressdo do pensamento.(...)Entendo que deverei relembrar um aspecto que 
deliberadamente é esquecido: estamos hd 36 annos a fazer uma revolugdo. Temos uma doutrina, 
defendemos valores morais e regras juridicas, que temos vindo a institucionalizar. A verdade, porém, é 
que se trata de uma revolugdo que ndo atingiu o seu termo e que luta pela realizagdo de objectivos de 
justica social dentro de principios que ndo estamos dispostos a que sejam postergados. Isto é, ndo 
queremos que uma revolucdo se substitua ad nossa revolugdo. (...) Se o que se pretende é criar, a 
posteriori, a nova revolucdo, parece que é absolutamente correcto que o Regime se defenda e com tanto 
mais vigor quanto é certo que estamos a viver um periodo anormal, que é o da guerra que de fora nos 
movem e que, dentro, uns quantos — ainda que poucos — apoiam". Cf. Didrio de Noticias 18/12/1964. 
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given to Fernanda Wandschneider (pianist) — Suggia prize 1963 — and Frederico de 


Freitas (composer) — Carlos Seixas prize 1963. 


A NEW GENERATION AND THE NEW MUSIC — THE PORTUGUESE 
AVANT-GARDE 


INTRODUCTION 


Portuguese musical life in the 1960’s is, in some respects, the continuation of the 1950’s. 
However there are some fundamental changes that laid foundations for the decades to 


come. 


The first change was the contact of young Portuguese composers with new 
compositional techniques and ideas in Europe: almost all young composers until the end 
of the 1970’s had the chance to study in European musical centres, schools and 
electronic studios (Paris, Hanover, Rome, Salzburg, Vienna, Berlin, Darmstadt, etc.). 
Their influence on Portuguese musical life is still very strong, as they developed their 
careers not only as composers but also as organisers, as teachers, conductors, musicians 


and administrators. 


The second change was the beginning of the activity in Portugal of the Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation. This private foundation established its main services in Portugal 
after the death of Calouste Gulbenkian, and began to develop activity in art, music, 
sciences and social care. The Gulbenkian Foundation began to organise music festivals 
(the first in 1958), invited foreign composers, orchestras and musicians to play in 
Portugal, supported the study of Portuguese composers abroad, commissioned new 
works and promoted the performance of Portuguese music in the different music 


international centres. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE AVANT-GARDE 


Till 1958 


The musical avant-garde appeared in Portugal in the end of the fifties as a result of new 
ideas emerging from Darmstadt and other musical centres. But by “musical avant-garde” 


was meant, in the very traditional Portugal of the late fifties, merely atonal and twelve- 
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tone music. It meant the music that was rejected (and/or unknown) by the traditional 
teachers in the Conservatory and by the bourgeois public: the “avant-garde” artists and 
their action looked like simply a nihilist movement opposed to the status quo, including 
even the — far from avant-gardist — ideas of Lopes-Gracga. Lopes-Graga knew 


thoroughly the music of the second Viennese School and of the new generations'”, but 


150 


— although recognising the genius of Schonberg, Berg and Webern ~ — he had some 


reservations concerning the expressionist twelve-tone system and the music of Messiaen 


and Boulez: 


“But we can’t ignore that from that group [Jeune France] came 
two of the most strong and original personalities of contemporary 
music: André Jolivet, a powerful musical creator, and Olivier 
Messiaen, a much discussed composer, but also a stimulating 
renewer as much in a practical as a theoretical point of view; an 
orientator of the new generation of French musicians. We can, 
perhaps, not follow entirely this tendency and we _ feel 
apprehensive about the systematically experimental tendencies 
associated with extreme dodecaphony and the so called concrete 
music, proclaimed by the youngest composers headed by the 
combative Pierre Boulez; but if musicians of the good pedigree of 
a Serge Nigg or of a Jean-Louis Martinet already are freed from 
the fascination for the rigidities of the twelve-tone system and of 
the laboratory experiments of concrete music, perhaps there is 
no reason for great alarm and we can be sure that, despite the 
tension of this actual moment, full of questions in relation to the 
future of music — a true and dramatic historical crossroad — 
French music will know how to regain its traditional balance and 
its authentic physiognomy”’*" 


The musical avant-garde was strong in the European musical centres visited by young 
Portuguese musicians of the time. Filipe de Sousa was, perhaps, the very first of these 
composers who had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the European avant- 
garde. He went to Munich in 1954 where he showed some of his piano sonatinas to 


Jacobi. He went then to Vienna, where he studied conducting and had the opportunity to 





' He was a friend of Louis Saguer, a Darmstadt Professor in 1949. Cf. Borio (1997): vol.1, page 291. 
'° See Lopes-Graga, Fernando (1992 a): pages 208, 214 and following, 


'5! "mas ndo hd que desconhecer que desse grupo [Jeune France]sairam duas das personalidades mais 


fortes e originais da misica contempordnea: André Jolivet, um poderoso criador musical, e Olivier 
Messiaen, um muito discutido mas, seja como for, estimulante renovador tanto sob o ponto de vista 
pradtico como teérico, orientador, em grande parte, da novissima gera¢do de musicos Franceses. Pode-se, 
enfim, ndo seguir esta inteiramente e sentirmos certas apreensdes quanto as endéncias sistemticamente 
experimentais associadas ao dodecafonismo extremo e a chamada misica concreta, seguidas pelas mais 
jovens compositores chefiados prlo combativo Pierre Boulez; mas se misicos da boa cepa de um Serge 
Nigg ou de um Jean-Louis Martinet jad da fascinagdo dos rigores do dodecafonismo e das experiéncias 
laboratoriais da misica concreta se libertaram, talvez ndo haja motivos para grandes alarmes e 
possamos estar seguros de que, mal-grado a tensdo do actual momento, cheio dde interrogacgées quanto 
ao futuro da misica, numa verdadeira e dramatica encruzilhada historica, a arte musical francesa sabera 
encontrar o seu tradicional equilibrio e a sua auténtica fisionomia" in an artcile of 1955, Lopes-Graga, 
Fernando (1992 a): page 208. 
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hear performances of new music. He was strongly impressed by a performance of Le 
Marteau sans Maitre, conducted by Boulez, but had mixed feelings about the work and 


about the scandal made in the very conservative Viennese musical milieu '*. 


Also Filipe Pires, in 1957, had the opportunity to discover the new music as a 
composition and piano student " Hanover, and in his concert tours in Germany, Austria, 
Belgium and Denmark (with much success in both careers). But in fact the main interest 
of these composers was in musical aesthetics linked to the neo-classical style of 
Hindemith, Stravinsky, Poulenc and others. Nevertheless there was a strong fascination 


for new sounds, new instruments and new techniques. 


Year: 1958 and 1959 





Darmstadt 1958: Krenek, Cage, Blacher, Kolisch, Maderna, 


Stuckenschmicdt. 


Darmstadt 1959: Nono, Pousseur, Fortner, Stockhausen, 
Haba, Ligeti. 











TRADITIONAL, MODERN AND AVANT-GARDE PERFORMANCES 


Musical life in Lisbon was, at the end of the fifties, becoming more and more at the same 
level of other major cities of Europe. In 1958 the Gulbenkian Foundation organised the 
first Music Festival. In 1959, the second Festival invited major artists such as Isaac 
Stern, John Barbirolli, Walter Siisskind, Brailowski, Starker, Giulini, Arturo Benedetti 
Michelangeli, and others. This Festival, with concerts in Lisbon and other cities, would 


be relevant in the developing of all kinds of music in Portugal. 


In the years of 1958/59 — years of big political movements against the regime, and of 
remarkable changes in artistic life — it seems that the interest in and the contact with 
contemporary music grew among Portuguese young musicians. Some specific aspects 


were relevant: 


¢Twelve-tone music and new music in general were being much more played and 
discussed both in articles and interviews'’, in lectures by Joao de Freitas 





'S? Personal statment. 

'3 See Arte Musical (1958 - n.3), interview with Maria de Lurdes Martins; see Cassuto, Alvaro (1958) and 
Cassuto, Alvaro (1959), papers of about the twelve-tone system; see Lopes-Graca, Fernando (1992 a): 
page 116. 
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Branco, Alvaro Cassuto and Francine Benoit in the J.M.P. (Portuguese Jeunesse 
Musicale); 


¢ Musique Concréte and electronic music began to be played and discussed in 

Portugal, when Maurice Béjart came to Portugal to dance Pierre Henri's 
Symphonie pour un Homme Seul, and when Joao de Freitas Branco gave a 
lecture about electronic music — Lisbon 1959"; 


¢The first twelve-tone and/or expressionist compositions appeared in 1959 
(Alvaro Cassuto’s Short Symphony n. 1, Sonatina for piano and Jorge 
Peixinho’s Five Small Pieces for Piano); 


¢The premiere of Mérope of Joly Braga Santos and Wozzeck of Berg in the S. 

Carlos Opera House in 1959; Lopes-Graga's symphony was played in the 
Gulbenkian Foundation, also in 1959. 

Till then, only a few people — the composer Lopes-Graga, the musicologist Joao de 

Freitas Branco and some few around them — were aware of the changes in music that 

appeared in Europe. But after 1959, Stockhausen, Boulez, Nono, Maderna, Eimert, 

Pierre Schaeffer and Pierre Henry were no longer strange names for the musicians and 

students who really wanted to know more about new music, the texts, the lectures and 


concerts. 


PORTUGUESE MUSICIANS AND COMPOSERS 


In 1958, Maria de Lurdes Martins left for Geneva to represent the J.M.P., and there she 
had the opportunity to listen to the music of Stockhausen '*°. This very same year Alvaro 
Cassuto won a scholarship to work with Klussmann in the Conservatory of Hamburg and 
with Joseph Rufer — a former student of Schénberg and Darmstadt Professor — in 
Berlin: he wrote an abstract on his teacher’s book Die Komposition mit Zwolf Ténen '”°. 
He presented in 1958/59 a very long and thorough paper and a lecture on the twelve-tone 
system (it is, perhaps, the first Portuguese work of theory on this subject) '°’. In 1959 he 
wrote a Sonatina per pianoforte (with a mixture of twelve-tone technique and neo-classic 
harmony'*) and Sinfonia Breve n. 1 (in a twelve-tone manner). The following year 
(1960) he published another paper in Arte Musical about the twelve-tone system and its 


possibilities!”’. 


'S See Arte Musical (1958 - n.3). 

'S5 See Arte Musical (1958 - n.3). 

'8° See Arte Musical, (1958- n.3). 

'57 See Arte Musica, (1959 n. 5/6). 

'8 See further in this research the analysis of this piece. 
' See Arte Musical (1960 - n. 9). 
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In 1959, Jorge Peixinho began to study composition in the Academia Santa Cecilia in 
Rome with Boris Porena. In the summer of this year he wrote Five Small Pieces for 
Piano: five atonal pieces using techniques approaching the twelve-tone music, the 
expressionism of the second Viennese School and some very new (avant-garde) piano 


techniques ‘© 


. Maria de Lurdes Martins went to Munich where she studied composition 
with Harald Genzmer. There she made also the first contacts with the Orff Schulwerk 


methods, which would be of great importance in her career as a teacher and composer. 


WORKS COMPOSED IN THIS YEAR BY PORTUGUESE AVANT-GARDE COMPOSERS 


Alvaro Cassuto: Short Symphony n.1; Sonatina‘! for piano (dedicated to Maria 


Joao Pires); Ouverture for string orch; 


Armando Santiago: 3 songs for soprano and harp; Sonata for flute and harp; Trio 


for piano, violin and cello; 
Filipe Pires: a string trio; 


Jorge Peixinho: Two Expressions for trumpet and harpsichord (using a twelve- 
tone system unifying a confrontation between chromatic and diatonic 
harmonies); Five small pieces for piano (in an expressionist style, one of the 
pieces uses sound effects — harmonic resonances); Fascination for violin, 


Triptic for 2 violins, choir and ensemble; 


Maria de Lurdes Martins:/2 harmonisations for choir; Pezzo Grotesco for 


orchestra; piano trio; Sonatina for wind quintet; 


Year: 1960 





Darmstadt: Boulez, Ligeti, Maderna, Pousseur, Heiss. (Alvaro 








Cassuto, Maria de Lurdes Martins) 








' See further in this research the analysis of these pieces. 
‘8! See analysis. 
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TRADITIONAL, MODERN AND AVANT-GARDE PERFORMANCES 


The musical milieu was in fact changing: there was a natural growth in traditional 
musical productions, with more concerts of great performers such as Pollini, Gendron, 


Tania Ashot!, Oistrakh and others. 


In 1960 Dallapiccola came to Portugal and gave concerts in Lisbon and Oporto. Lisbon 
hosted lectures about new music by Joao de Freitas Branco, concerts with works of Orff, 
Pepping, Ristler, Webern, Joly Braga Santos’, some new opera productions (Jenufa of 
Janacek, Marouf of Rabaud), concerts of the young composer Anténio Vitorino de 


Almeida and of Filipe de Sousa (conducting the Lisbon Symphony Orchestra). 


The Gulbenkian Foundation, in its 3" Music Festival, presented a few pieces of modern 
Portuguese music, and of Hindemith and Bartok, including also the great choral- 
symphonic piece Tragic-Maritime History of Lopes-Graga. The Foundation promoted 
also courses with new ideas on Musical Education and Musical Didactics (Teresa 


Macedo and Luisa Rodrigues). 


PORTUGUESE COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS 


In 1960 the pianists Sequeira Costa and Helena Costa were becoming more involved in 
concerts in Portugal and abroad. Another pianist, the 15-year-old girl Maria Joao Pires 
won a prize in Berlin. Anténio Vitorino de Almeida, another young pianist and 
composer, presented himself as a soloist and in a piano duo, playing, among other pieces, 
some of his own works. The violinist Vasco Barbosa and the viola player Francois Broos 
continued their careers as excellent virtuosi, playing solo, chamber music, and in 
orchestras. The conductor Antonio de Almeida began to be noticed in Portugal. He 
would be invited as guest conductor of orchestras such as the Berlin Philarmonic, 


London Symphony, etc. 


In 1960 Alvaro Cassuto and Maria de Lurdes Martins went to the Darmstadt courses. 
This same year Maria de Lurdes Martins gave in Lisbon an Orff Schulwerk course in the 


Gulbenkian Foundation. Jorge Peixinho worked with Boulez, Stockhausen and Koening 





'° The pianist Tania Ashot — prizewinner in the Warsaw Chopin Competition — played in Portugal for 
the first time in 1960. Later she settled in Portugal where she still teaches and plays. She is now one of 
Portugal’s most highly regarded pianist and piano teacher. 


'® Five pieces op. 10, played together with the first performance of the new viola concerto of Joly Braga 
Santos by the Lisbon Symphonic Orchestra. 
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in the Academy of Basel. He also met Luigi Nono in Venice and took part in a workshop 
in the Bilthoven Electroacoustic Studio in Holland'™. His orchestra work Poliptico — 
dedicated to Petrassi — was performed in Italy conducted by the composer Joly Braga 
Santos. Armando Santiago, after finishing his composition course in Portugal, studied 
conducting with Hans Miinch and Franco Ferrara and musique concréte in Paris with 


Pierre Shaeffer in various master classes. 


Filipe Pires became more interested in the new compositional techniques after 1958 and 
was nominated professor of composition at the Oporto Conservatory of Music in 1960. 
He won the “Alfredo Casella” composition prize (Naples) with his trio. Then he began to 
neglect his piano career in favour of composition. This change would "lead to the first 


dodecaphonic experiments, bound or not to serial techniques.”'® 


CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS PERFORMED IN LISBON 


Alvaro Cassuto, Antonio Vitorino de Almeida, Benjamin Britten, Vitor Macedo Pinto, 
Messiaen, Giselher Klebe, Lopes-Graga, Joly Braga Santos, Nikos Skalkates, Hans Otte, 
Orff, Pepping, Ristler, Webern. 


WORKS COMPOSED IN THIS YEAR BY PORTUGUESE AVANT-GARDE COMPOSERS 


Alvaro Cassuto: Short Symphony n.2, Variations for orchestra; 


Armando Santiago: a Sonnet from Camées for baritone and orchestra; a Suite for 


bassoon and piano; 

Filipe Pires: piano trio; 

Jorge Peixinho: Episodes and Evocation for ensemble; Superpositions, dedicated 
to Petrassi (first piece for orchestra, close to the expressionism of Webern and 
Schonberg); Polyptyc for orchestra, a succession of 4 small pieces dedicated to 


Joly Braga Santos, close to the post-Webernian techniques; The Griffon's head 


for violin, (1“ version); 


Maria de Lurdes Martins: Children Pieces for piano; 3 waltzes for piano; 3 


cantigas de amigo for voice and string quartet. 





' Known now as the Institute of Sonology of the Royal Conservatory in The Hague 


'® Statement in Pires, Filipe (1978) Original words in English. 
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Year: 1961 





Darmstadt: Stockhausen, Tudor, Messiaen, Walter Levin, 


Ligeti, Stefan Wolpe, Maderna, Engelmann. (Maria de Lurdes 








Martins, Alvaro Cassuto ) 





TRADITIONAL, MODERN AND AVANT-GARDE PERFORMANCES 


Different organisations invited great performers: Kempf, Gilels, Starker, Fournier, Antal 


Dorati, Fernando Laires'®, etc. 


Lisbon hosted many lectures and concerts of contemporary music (Joly Braga Santos in 
the Italian Institute on Petrassi, Jacques Chailly in the Gregorian Institute, Nuno 
Barreiros on contemporary music). The Gulbenkian Foundation invited Yvonne Loriod 
and Messiaen to the Festival: Trois Petites Liturgies and Réveil des Oiseaux were heard, 


and Messiaen gave a lecture on music and ornithology '*’. 


In November 1961 a major event happened in Lisbon: concerts by Stockhausen and 
David Tudor. Tudor played works by Feldman, Bussoti, Hidalgo, Ichiyanagé and John 
Cage, in a recital with introductory words of Jorge Peixinho. Stockhausen gave 
(November 22") a concert with instrumental and electroacoustic works, with music by 
Caskel (the composer also present) and Stockhausen (Klavierstiicke VIL and VIII, 
Refrain, Kontakte). These concerts were preceded (20 November) by a lecture given by 
Armando Santiago (together with the musicologist Gil Miranda) in the Lisbon 
Conservatory. Both sold out, with noisy opposition from some part of the public. They 
had an enormous impact on some of the young musicians present: the young music 
student Emmanuel Nunes was overwhelmed by the sounds and ideas presented in these 
concerts. From this day, he began to search for new music, records, scores, and finally 


went abroad and studied thoroughly the music of Stockhausen. '® 


This visit of Stockhausen led also to a TV programme. The composer Filipe de Sousa, 


who was working in the RTP (the Portuguese Television Company), produced a large 


'° A Portuguese pianist living since 1956 in the U.S.A. 


'°7 The composer Ruy Coelho, in a critic in Didrio de Noticias, speaks about modal parametres in 
Messiaens's music. See Didrio de Noticias 20/6/1961. 


'68 Cf. Nunes, Emmanuel (1998): page 13. 
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programme (with music and interviews) about this German composer. Alvaro Cassuto 


translated this interview.!® 


PORTUGUESE COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS 


In this year the young pianist Maria Joao Pires gained her Diploma in the Conservatory 


of Lisbon. Her brilliant international career was already beginning. 


In 1961 Antonio Vitorino de Almeida went to Vienna and Jorge Peixinho completed his 


Diploma of composition in the Academia Santa Cecilia in Rome. 


Maria de Lurdes Martins went again to the Darmstadt Courses. In a small text for Arte 
Musical '”°, she tells us about the «violent experience» of the Darmstadt courses: the 
contact with Stockhausen and his ideas in a lecture about form and time; the contact with 
David Tudor and the music of Christian Wolff, Cage, Bussotti and others and of the 


possibility of hearing music of many avant-garde composers. 


Alvaro Cassuto, on the contrary, had a very different attitude. As he was already familiar 
with twelve-tone and other avant-garde techniques, he had a more analytical perspective, 
sometimes in opposition to "extreme" paths of avant-garde composers. He defines avant- 


garde as: 


“(...) that music that has its roots in the Viennese school, 
especially as a continuation or exploration of aesthetic and 
technical ideas in the work of Anton Webern (1883-1945), and, 
on the other hand, of that music that results fundamentally from 


the ideas of the American composer John Cage (b. 1912)".1” 


Cassuto was aware of these two main directions of the music in the 1950’s and 1960’s, 
one springing from an historical perspective — post Webernian serialism — the other 
influenced by its most characteristic living composer — John Cage and his experimental 
ideas. On a notice about a Merce Cunnigham / Carolyn Brown dance performance (with 


live music) in the Music Festival of Berlin in 1960, Cassuto tells us his reaction: 





'® According to personal conversations with Filipe de Sousa. 
'? See Arte Musical (1961 - n. 13/14). 


'" trata-se, por um lado, daquela miisica que provém da Escola de Viena, integrando-se especialmente 


na continuacdo ou exploracdo das ideias estéticas e técnicas contidas na obra de Anton Webern (1883- 
1945), e, por outro lado, daquela musica que resulta predominantemente das ideias do compositor 
americano John Cage (n. 1912)". See Arte Musical (1961, n. 15): page 535. 
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"Unusually for me, | couldn't help laughing for half of the 
performance (...) Only one explanation: accompanying the 
dancers were two pianists named John Cage and David Tudor. 
The North-American John Cage is known as an avant-garde 
<<musician>> and his <<prepared piano>> was already well 
known... and was admired by those people that like to go to the 


circus". '72 


Cassuto explains his perplexity at some of the developments of the avant-garde, 
especially the opposition between full determinism and randomness of the sounds. In 
Darmstadt, when he was confronted with different compositional experiences, he "got an 
idea of what he should not do" in terms of composition. He felt himself impelled to 


develop his own path: 


"Some pieces might have given me ideas, perhaps some courses 
gave me enlightenment for the resolution of certain problems, but 
nothing made me believe that there is only one path in today's 
music, and all we composers should impel our efforts on its 


conquest"'”?, 


Alvaro Cassuto began his career as conductor in this year (Oporto's Radio Symphony 
Orchestra), and was appointed assistant conductor to the Gulbenkian Foundation 


Chamber Orchestra (he remained until 1968). 


An interesting article about this year's Gulbenkian Festival appeared in the magazine 
Coléquio of the Gulbenkian Foundation. Written by Joao de Freitas Branco, this article 
was about a concert of a trio that played music of the second Viennese School. He 


observes: 


“(...) the fact that the paths originated in the anarchical atonality 
of the beginning of our century are being crossed in a vertiginous 
way, while in Portugal the echoes of these novelties can be 


counted by the fingers of only one hand.”'” 


'2 “Contra o meu hdbito, ndo pude deixar de passar cerca de metade do tempo que durou o espectdculo a 
rir as gargalhadas.(...)Basta uma explicagdo: acompanhavam os bailarinos os dois pianistas John Cage e 
David Tudor. O norte-americano John Cage é 0 conhecido < <musico>> da vanguarda e os seu < <piano 
preparado>> obteve uma jd grande popularidade ... e admiragdo da parte dos que gostam de ir ao 
circo.” See Arte Musical (1960 - n. 11/12): page 403. 

'8 "Certas obras me terdo dado sugestées, certas licg6es me terdo dado luz sobre certo problema, mas 
nada me fez crer que ha sé um tinico caminho na misica de hoje e que todos nés, compositores, devamos 
fazer incindir os nossos esfor¢gos na sua conquista". See Arte Musical (1961 - n. 15): page 535. 
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And, about the visit of Aaron Copland and Messiaen, Joao de Freitas Branco criticises 


the very new orthodox serialists: 


“Although it means a lot to the most puritan serialists and to their 
orthodoxy, some musical realities out of the Schénbergian path 
compel us to put in doubt that this [Schénberg’s twelve-tone 
system] is the only one possible. Two of those realities had, in 
the last Gulbenkian Festival, a major place. It was not just the 
usual appearance of one or more works played by competent 
musicians but the actual presence of the composers: the North 


American Aaron Copland and the French Olivier Messiaen.”'”° 


I believe, however, that there were no “orthodox puritan serialists” in Portugal at that 
time. Joao de Freitas Branco was referring, perhaps, to composers like Boulez and 
Stockhausen, or to some experiments by the new composers emerging in the Portuguese 
musical scene: Cassuto, Peixinho, Peixinho, Armando Santiago and Filipe Pires. These 
composers were, as we have seen, still experimenting with new techniques, among them 
twelve-tone music and serialism. Although the public statements of these composers 
were, perhaps, militant and orthodox — especially these of Peixinho — due to the 
overflow of energy and youth, the goal was not to master these (already old and 
academic) techniques but — sometimes in a very loose way — to discover their own 
ways of expression using new sounds, structures and compositional materials. Jorge 
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Peixinho speaks’ of a "virtual serialism" and "para-serialism", where some aesthetic 


bases of serialism came together with a free use of different techniques. 


TWENTISTH-CENTURY AND CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS PERFORMED IN LISBON 


Berg, Alvaro Cassuto, Antero da Silva Pereira, Armando Santiago, Bussotti, Cage, 


Copland, Croner de Vasconcelos, Feldman, Hidalgo, Ichiyanagé, Joly B. Santos, Lopes- 


'% “OQ facto de os caminhos oriundos da atonalidade andrquica de principios do nosso século estarem 
sendo percorridos vertiginosamente, enquanto em Portugal se contam pelos dedos de uma s6 mdo os ecos 
dessas novidades”. See Coldquio (1961 - n. 14): page 50. 


'° "Por muito que custe aos serialistas mais puritanos em sua ortodoxia, algumas realidades musicais, 
exteriores (ainda que por vezes tangentes) a senda Schénbergiana obrigam a pér em diivida que esta seja 
o unico caminho transitdvel. Duas dessas realidades tiveram, no iltimo Festival Gulbenkian, 
representacdo muito de notar, porquanto se ndo tratou apenas da habitual presenca de uma ou mais 
obras, confiadas a intérpretes competentes, mas sim da presenca dos proéprios compositores: o norte- 
americano Aaron Copland e o francés Olivier Messiaen. See Coléquio (1961- n. 14): page 50. 


‘76 Interviewed for a TV program (R.T.P.). Cf. Ferreira, Sérgio (1993) of 1993 
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Graca, Lutoslawski, Messiaen, Ruy Coelho, Satie, Schénberg, Stockhausen, Victor 


Macedo Pinto and Webern 


WORKS COMPOSED IN THIS YEAR BY PORTUGUESE AVANT-GARDE COMPOSERS 


Alvaro Cassuto: string sextet; 


Filipe Pires: Eternal Comeback for baritone or recitant and orchestra (with poems 


of Rui Cinatti); 
Maria de Lurdes Martins: a piece for flute and xylophone; 


Jorge Peixinho: 2 small studies for Aldo Hans, for 2 violins; a Concert for 


Saxophone; Sound Images, for 2 harps '’; Symmetric Successions for piano. 


Year: 1962 





Darmstadt: Boulez, Ligeti, Pousseur, Stockhausen, Maderna, 








Wolpe, Heiss 





TRADITIONAL, MODERN AND AVANT-GARDE PERFORMANCES 


Continuing the evolution of the last years, music in Lisbon developed with help from the 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation. In 1962 Alfredo Kraus, Boris Cristof and Fischer- 
Dieskau sang in the Opera and in recitals; Rudolf Serkin, Andres Navarro, Sandor Vegh, 


Szering, Tamas Vasary and many others appeared in recitals, concerts and masterclasses. 


There are reports saying that it was possible on Portuguese TV to see many orchestra and 
chamber concerts, some with recognised quality both as musical performances and as 


TV programs '”. 


During the Festival in Mai and June, the Gulbenkian Foundation brought some new 
music to Lisbon. The Foundation organised a concert with the flautist Gazzelloni 
(Castiglione, Berio, Fukushima) and, for the first time in Portugal, the instrument Ondes 


Martenot was seen in a concert where works of Jolivet, Charpentier, Bondon, Messiaen 





'7 Composed for the harpists Clotilde Rosa and Mario Falc4o. 
'78 See Relvas, Mario (1962). 
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and Milhaud were heard. Arthur Bliss and Joaquim Rodrigo gave lectures, and later in 


December, also Nuno Barreiros (about contemporary music). 


PORTUGUESE COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS 


There were some Portuguese leading names, especially pianists, beginning to appear in 
concerts in Portugal and abroad: Maria Jodo Pires, Sérgio Varella Cid (6" prize in the 
Van Cliburn Competition and constantly performing in Portugal and abroad), José Carlos 
Picoto, Nina Marques Pereira (important in spreading the works of Portuguese music 
from baroque, traditional and more contemporary music), and the already well known 


Helena Costa and Sequeira Costa. 


In January of this year, the Gulbenkian Foundation, together with other Portuguese 


official entities, promoted a series of concerts with Portuguese composers: 


e January 7" — songs for voice and piano of Filipe Pires and Maria de Lurdes Martins, 


together with others by Ivo Cruz and Ruy Coelho. 
e January 14" — string quartets by Cassuto, Peixinho, together with Claudio Carneyro. 


e January 16" — songs by Filipe de Sousa. 


Also in January there began a large course of contemporary composition with Louis 
Saguer (who took part as a lecturer in the 1950's in the Darmstadt courses), and the 
participation of Portuguese musicians and Composers (Peixinho, J. B. Santos, Cassuto, 
etc). This course, with sessions spread over several months (and continuing the following 
year) served as a place where many pieces, from the Second Viennese School to more 
contemporary composers, were heard, analysed and discussed. Also many Portuguese 
pieces were presented, sometimes accompanied by a discussion with the composers (e.g. 
the Opera Mérope of Joly Braga Santos, when this work was repeated in Lisbon). 


Among his students were Emmanuel Nunes '”. 


In 1962 the harpist Clotilde Rosa got a scholarship from the Gulbenkian Foundation 
(later also the Dutch Government) to study harp in Amsterdam. Together with Jorge 
Peixinho (piano), Mario Falcéo (harp) and Hugo Casais (singer), she took part in 
concerts dedicated to contemporary music (Boulez) and Portuguese Music. This chamber 


music activity was developed in association with Carlos Franco (flute), Luisa 





'? Cf. Nunes, Emmanuel (1999), p.9. 
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Vasconcelos (cello) and Antonio Oliveira e Silva (violin). This group of musicians 
played works from the baroque to contemporary music and experimented with 


improvisation. 


Undoubtedly, in the contemporary repertoire, the dominant personality of this group was 
Jorge Peixinho. His activity as a composer and as a performer (pianist, conductor, also as 
performer in happenings) began to characterize the image of contemporary art in 
Portugal, especially contemporary music. Later in 1970, this group would form the 
GMCL '*°(Contemporary Music Group of Lisbon), the first — and perhaps the best- 


known — contemporary music group in Portugal in two decades. 


This year also saw the successful premiére of the film Dom Roberto of Ernesto de Sousa 
with music by Armando Santiago (the 30" May). Armando Santiago had a scholarship 
from the Portuguese and from the Italian Government, studying (as Jorge Peixinho) in 


Rome with Boris Porena and Goffredo Petrassi at the Santa Cecilia Academy. 


Antonio Victorino de Almeida, studying in Vienna since 1961, presented a piece Giestas 
de Monsanto in a concert of symphonic poems dedicated to Lisbon, with works of the 
more traditional composers Armando José Fernandes, Croner de Vasconcelos and 


Frederico de Freitas. 


Alvaro Salazar graduated in the Law Faculty in Lisbon. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY AND CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS PERFORMED IN LISBON 


The following composers were played in Lisbon, in concerts organised by the 
Gulbenkian Foundation, the J.M.P. (Portuguese Jeunesse Musical) and_ other 
organisations: Alvaro Cassuto, Ant6nio Vitorino de Almeida, Armando José Fernandes, 
Berio, Blacher, Bliss, Bondon, Castiglione, Charpentier, Croner de Vasconcelos, Henze, 


Jolivet, Joly B. Santos, Lopes-Graga, Lutoslavsky, Peixinho, Webern. 


WORKS COMPOSED IN THIS YEAR BY PORTUGUESE AVANT-GARDE COMPOSERS 


Alvaro Cassuto: Permutations for orchestra; 





'8 "Grupo de Musica Contempordanea de Lisboa". 
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Armando Santiago: the music for the film Dom Roberto, directed by Emesto de 


Sousa (mention spéciale at the Cannes Festival in 1963); 


Jorge Peixinho: Collage (completed in1965) for two pianos (perhaps one of the 


more "para-serialist" works of Peixinho); 
Maria de Lurdes Martins: Auto de Natal for voice and Orff instruments. 


Filipe Pires: Snapshots — ballet 


Year: 1963 





Darmstadt: Boulez, Berio, Pousseur, Stockhausen. (Filipe 








Pires, Emmanuel Nunes, Clotilde Rosa, Peixinho) 





TRADITIONAL, MODERN AND AVANT-GARDE PERFORMANCES 


The musical milieu in Lisbon received great names of the international scene with 
enthusiasm: the Kontarsky brothers (in March, in a concert with music not going any 
further than Milhaud), Alfredo Kraus (a constant name in the S. Carlos Opera House), 
Gerard Souzay, The Prague Quartet, Samson Francois (these last in the Circulo de 
Cultura Musical), Claudio Arrau, Charles Munch, Vladimir Askenhazy, Rudolph Serkin, 


etc. 


The Gulbenkian Foundation invited to its Festival Carl Orff as guest composer. The 
Kontarsky brothers came again in June and gave, in a concert which included a 
Portuguese group, a contemporary programme with works by Zimmermann 
(Perspectives) Boulez (Structures), Stravinsky (Concert for 2 pianos solo) and Bartok 


(pieces from Mikrokosmos). 


Also the E.N. Orchestra, in the end of the year, presented works of Jolivet, Lopes-Graga, 


Petrassi, Zilligs and Wagernheim. 


PORTUGUESE COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS 


Sérgio Varella Cid won the first prize in the Bilbao piano competition. Antonio Vitorino 
de Almeida appeared again as a pianist with the E.N. orchestra. Also the pianist Manuel 


Whitfield Brazao won a prize in the U.K. 
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Continuing to be seen as the leading name in Portuguese "official" composition, Ruy 


Coelho celebrated with pomp in 1963 his 45 years of activity. 


The Gulbenkian Festival presented some premieres of Portuguese composers: Pezzo 
Grotesco of Maria de Lurdes Martins, Sinfonieta of Joly Braga Santos, the quartet of 
Lopes-Graga and Diafonia of Peixinho. 


Filipe Pires, Emmanuel Nunes and Clotilde Rosa went to Darmstadt. Nunes studied with 
Pierre Boulez and Henry Pousseur and Clotilde Rosa with Boulez and Stockhausen'*’. 
Clotilde Rosa reported having heard and being moved by the music of Dieter Schnebel, 


Kagel, Stockhausen, Maderna, Berio and others. 


Also this year (18" July) the piece Domino by Jorge Peixinho was played in a Darmstadt 
concert — flute recital with Gazzelloni: Gazzelloni (flute), Haedler and Caskel 


(percussion). 
Alvaro Salazar studied conducting with Hans Swarowsky in Vienna. 


In this year the student Candido Lima (24 years old) made his first experiments with 


twelve-tone music when studying with Victor Macedo Pinto in Braga’s Conservatory. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY AND CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS PERFORMED IN LISBON 


Pierre Boulez, Croner de Vasconcelos, Dukas, Lopes-Graga, Peixinho, Petrassi, 


Zimmermann, Zilligs, Wagernheim 


WORKS COMPOSED IN THIS YEAR BY PORTUGUESE AVANT-GARDE COMPOSERS 


Alvaro Cassuto: In memoriam Pedro de Freitas Branco for orchestra; 
Armando Santiago: Episodi for orchestra; wind quintet; 


Candido Lima: Burlesque for piano 4 hands (an anecdotal piece in 3 parts in 
which Lima inserts quotations of different styles and composers — classic, 


modern, romantic, folk, Poulenc, Stravinsky, etc.) 


Maria de Lurdes Martins: Skeletons for flute, oboe, viola and piano; 





'8! She began to study composition with Jorge Peixinho. 
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Jorge Peixinho: Diaphonia for orchestra; Domino for flute and 2 percussionists 
(played in Darmstadt by Gazzelloni, Haedler and Caskel); Morfocromia for 


ensemble; Sequence for ensemble; Structure for ensemble; 


Year: 1964 





Darmstadt: Babbit, Ligeti, ‘°? Dahlhaus, Pousseur, Earl Brown, 
Kagel, Caskel, Haubenstock-Ramati, Palm, Kontarsky. 
(Emmanuel Nunes) 











TRADITIONAL, MODERN AND AVANT-GARDE PERFORMANCES 


In this year the Gulbenkian Foundation founded their professional choir, which — 
together with the orchestra and later the ballet company — would increase substantially 


the level of artistic production in Portugal. 


Lisbon's music milieu continued to invite international recognised musicians: Renata 
Scotto, Nicolau Ghiaurov, W. Kempf, Czifra, Ashkenazy, Sandor Vegh, Fournier, 
Christoph von Dohnanyi and Rostropovitch. 


Contemporary music witnessed an important development this year. In January — 
continuing till April —a series of lectures on modern music began, organised by the 
Students Union of the Law Faculty of Lisbon. The organiser was the young law student 
Mario Vieira de Carvalho. Later, Mario Vieira de Carvalho would develop a career as a 
musicologist, becoming a leading personality in music aesthetics, sociology and 
Portuguese contemporary music. The lecturers were Joao Cochofel'*’ (on music and 
literature in the 20" century), Lopes-Graga (on folk music), Jorge Peixinho (on avant- 
garde music), Joao Paes'™ (on Falla's opera Retabullo de Maestro Pedro), Silva Pereira 
(on impressionism), José Atalaya'® (on neo-classic tendencies in music), José Blanc de 
Portugal'**, Alvaro Cassuto and Joly Braga Santos (performance of Portuguese 


contemporary works). The SNBA (the Beaux-Arts National Society) hosted a lecture 





' The next composers and musicologists took place in Darmstadt as lecturers in the Congress for new 
notation in music. 


'83 Music and literature critic. 
'S Music critic and composer, director of the S. Carlos Opera House. 


'8° Member and director of the Portuguese Jeunesse Musical, also known by his TV programs on classical 
music. 


186 Art critic. 
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given by Mariétain and Peixinho on the sequence of a course of contemporary music, 


'87 These courses continued to 


they also organised two concerts of contemporary music 
have a great importance not only as an introduction to contemporary compositional 
techniques but as a way of introducing new music. In fact, many new composers 


(Portuguese included) were played and studied in these courses. 


In the Gulbenkian Festival music was performed by, among others, Auric (who also gave 
a lecture) and Britten. Stuckenschmidt gave a lecture (in the Goethe Institute) on German 
contemporary music (works of Blacher, Stockhausen and Henze were also heard) and 
Ramon Barce — a member of the Spanish avant-garde group Zaj at that time — talked 


for the J.M.P. about new possibilities in music. 


Joao de Freitas Branco, in his "Initiation to Music History" course in the Gulbenkian 
Foundation, organised a very interesting debate on contemporary music. The Didrio de 
Noticias (5-5-1964) lists the main topics that were discussed: the problem of the 
integration of the artist in society and his duty to "get down" to the public, versus a 
process of public education in order to enhance the public’s acceptance of new music. In 
fact, the main question was avant-garde music and the public, with eager participation by 


everyone present, especially Maria de Lurdes Martins '** and Jorge Peixinho. 


PORTUGUESE COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS 


The composer Ruy Coelho continued his official career as composer. In this year he 
composed an Opera Orfeu em Lisboa (Orpheus in Lisbon) which includes different 
scenes of popular Lisbon and of its old quarters, somehow in the tradition of Portuguese 


Vaudeville (Revista Portuguesa). 


Some Portuguese names continued or began to be prominent: the Italian born pianist 
Nella Maissa (also very important as a performer of Portuguese music), the violinist 
Moses Sequerra (who won a prize in Paris), Sérgio Varella Cid (who won the Casella 


prize) and also Maria Joao Pires and Ant6énio Vitorino de Almeida. 


The influence of Jorge Peixinho continued to increase, as a composer, as a teacher and as 


a performer. He organised a concert (6" November) with works by Schénberg, Cage, 





'§7 Organised by the Academia de Amadores de Musica. 


'88 That, as the newspaper says, "having gone to Darmstadt, doesn't agree to the more radical 
innovations". Cf. Diario de Noticias 5/5/1964. 
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Holliger, Varése, Gorecki, Fukushima, Peixinho (excerpts of Domino), Emmanuel Nunes 


(premiere of Conjuntos I '*°). As Alvaro Cassuto reports '” 


, a big debate grew about this 
concert: Cassuto refers to the need for a strong and effective musical education of young 
people. In fact, the J.M.P. (Portuguese Jeunesse Musicale) organised (December 9") a 
debate session chaired by Joao de Freitas Branco, which discussed mainly John Cage and 


his work. At the end of this session some recordings of Cage's works were heard. 


Filipe Pires saw in November his new work Akronos played by the E.N. orchestra. Part 
of the public, according to Ruy Coelho — acting as a critic — reacted in protest against 
this piece with hissing and hooting. In a review in the Didrio de Noticias, Ruy Coelho, 


after giving a substantial account about music without barlines, says that 


"It's written without barlines (...) far too monotonous and anti- 


musical (...)".'%! 


Filipe Pires was this year invited as “Artist in Residence” in Berlin (6 months) along 
with other artists and composers (i.e. Xenakis and Elliot Carter), at the invitation of the 


Ford Foundation. 


Armando Santiago finished his studies abroad with the Diploma of Composition in Santa 
Cecilia in Rome. Emmanuel Nunes moved to Paris and attended the Darmstadt courses 


(Pierre Boulez and Henry Pousseur). 


In a new graduate composer's recital in the Conservatory of Lisbon, the young composer 
Constanga Capdeville heard some of her music performed '”’. Later in September, she 
would also be performed — children pieces — in a recital of the III Estoril Summer 
Courses by students of the master class of Helena Costa. Candido Lima began to study at 
Lisbon's Conservatory, piano (Cristina Pimentel) and composition (Croner de 
Vasconcelos). Till 1966 he composed songs after the style of Fauré, Moussorsky, Bartok 
and Berg. 


In fact, 1964 is a summit in terms of the appearance of new music: many new pieces and 


composers were heard, many lectures and debates on contemporary music were given, 





'® A work now out of catalogue. Cf.- Didrio de Noticias 7/11/1964, Arte Musical (1967 — n. 25/26). 
'° Cf. Didrio de Noticias 7/11/1964. 
'"! Cf. Didrio de Noticias 9/11/1964. 


' The works performed were: Music for four (cl., ob, fl. and piano) Variations on I. Stravinsky's name for 
organ), Sonata Concertante (for trombone and piano). 


To 


reviews were discussed in the newspapers, many Portuguese new works were performed, 
composers like Peixinho and Filipe Pires appeared with new pieces and ideas, Emmanuel 
Nunes and Constanga Capdeville were heard for the first time. In the 3 last months of 
this year, new works of E. Nunes, Peixinho, Filipe Pires were heard, as well as pieces of 
Schonberg, Dutilleux, Cage, Holliger, Varése, etc., open discussions on avant-garde 
music, lectures were given by Stuckenschmidt and Barce and a piano recital entirely of 
contemporary pieces. And, at the same time, Ruy Coelho's new opera Orfeu in Lisbon 
appeared to the applause of the state and the press. In December Ruy Coelho was even 
given a medal by the S.N.I. — National Information Secretary, — in a session where the 


Secretary, in his speech, proposed a counter offensive against new "revolutionary" art'”?. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY AND CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS PERFORMED IN LISBON 


Alvaro Cassuto, Auric, Britten, Blacher, Boulez, Cage, Charles Ives, Constanga 
Capdeville, Dallapicolla, Dutilleux, Mariétain, Emmanuel Nunes, Filipe Pires, 
Fukushima, Gieseler, Gorecki, Henze, Holliger, Koellreuter, Joly B. Santos, Lopes- 
Graca, Mariétan, Messiaen, Peixinho, Schdnberg, Stockhausen, Varése, Webern, 


Christian Wolf, B. A. Zimmermann, 


WORKS COMPOSED IN THIS YEAR BY PORTUGUESE AVANT-GARDE COMPOSERS 


Armando Santiago: Musica Per Orchestra; 


Candido Lima: Studies for the young people/Children Suite, Five Twelve-tone 
Studies, Rhythmic Studies for piano; Impressionist Poems for voice and piano 
(poems of S. da Gama and F. Pessoa), Liturgical Sonata (ended in1969) for 


cello and piano, Moments-Memories I (ended in 1985) for percussion and piano; 


Filipe Pires: Akronos for string orchestra (entirely using dodecaphonic 
techniques), Snapshots for orchestra (ballet — 13 pieces of humorous 


character); 


Jorge Peixinho: Macbeth (Shakespeare), music for theatre, cinema and 


Multimedia. 





' Cf. Didrio de Noticias, 18/12/1964. See in this work the chapter "Cultural Life - Art". 
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Year: 1965 





Darmstadt: Boulez, Maderna, Hiller, Briin, Koenig, ‘Adorno, 
Haubenstock-Ramati, Ligeti, Kagel, and Dahlhaus. (Emmanuel 
Nunes) 











TRADITIONAL, MODERN AND AVANT-GARDE PERFORMANCES 


As in previous years, great musical names were invited by the Circulo de Cultura 
Musical (The Cultural Music Circle ), J.M.P., Gulbenkian Foundation, E.N. Orchestra, 
The S. Carlos Opera House, etc. These names included Yvonne Loriod, Vitoria de Los 
Angeles, Kempf, Markevitch, Starker, Renata Scotto, Nelson Freire, Nikita Magaloff, 
Friedrich Gulda, Van Cliburn, Askenahzy, Stern, Charles Miinch, Jorg Demus, and 


others. 


The Gulbenkian's Choir and Orchestra were recognised to be already at an excellent 
level, being the supporting music groups of most of the Festival and other Gulbenkian 


concerts during the year. 


On the 7" January, a group of artists produced a "Concert and Pictorial Performance", in 
the Divulgacdo Galery'®’ in Oporto . It is the first happening in Portugal as reported by 
E. M. de Melo e Castro'”*. The artists were Melo e Castro, Anténio Aragao, Salette 
Tavares, Manuel Baptista, and the musicians Clotilde Rosa, Mario Falcao and Jorge 


Peixinho. The programme demonstrates the character of the event: 





Cartridge Music — John Cage 
In the First Interval will be heard, as background music, The Funerdo of Aragal '°’'— Anténio Aragao 


Piece 59 (negative music) — E. M. de Melo e Castro (world premiere) 
The Black Door — Jorge Peixinho 
LLL Zo cwisasestecesi2s Rrrrrrr!... (this piece would not be presented because it provokes sleepiness) 


Suite for Toy Piano —John Cage 








Electrowails — Jorge Peixinho 








'* The next composers and musicologists took place in Darmstadt as lecturers in the Congress for Form in 
the New Music. 


'°5 Now the Leitura bookshop. 
'°° Cf. Melo e Castro (1977): page 59. 


'°7 A play between the Funeral and the name of the author Aragdo. 
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ne) 





"Sonata ao Lu...Ar Livre"! (this piece will not be presented here because there is no "ar livre 
In the Second Interval: Spotlight and Noise 
Meter Concert ; Balophonia — with the participation of the Human Spirit 
Bidographic 
Extra. program (if there's an extra): 
Aria to the Critic — Salette Tavares (performer and author) 


The sequence of the program will be changed for the following (un)previewed motives: 


Interpreters: Antonio Aragao, Clotilde Rosa, E. M. de Melo e Castro, Jorge Peixinho, 








Manuel Baptista, Mario Falcao, Salette Tavares. 





Melo e Castro reports that Jorge Peixinho played violin with a firearm and drunk 
champagne from a bidet, Salette Tavares sang an aria to the cri-cri-cri-tic, Anténio 
Aragao played lying down in a coffin, and Melo e Castro turned 1000 Watts spotlights 
onto the public. The improvisation was incredible, as was the excitement and/or anger of 


the public. 


With the same kind of provocation, the group Zaj*”’ organised on the 27" of February in 


Lisbon an exhibition of the artist Millares and a concert with works by Hidalgo, 


Marchetti and Barce. 


There are also reviews — and memories — of an extraordinary concert in Oporto in 
April this year, with Peixinho (piano), Greta Vermonlen (flute) and Mario Falcao (harp). 
The program was Debussy's Syrinx, Elis by Holliger, Music for piano n. 1 by Gilberto 
Mendes, Tre Pezzi Brevi by Norma Beecroft, the op. 19 of Schdnberg, Symmetric 
Successions by Peixinho, Diagramme by Gérecky, the flute Seguenze by Berio and 


Cartridge Music by Cage. As with the concert in Lisbon a year before, this one divided 





'8 Free Moon-light Air Sonata 
' free air — open air 


°° A Spanish group of contemporary artists of different disciplines, connected with J. Cage, D. Tudor, neo- 
Dadaist and Surrealist groups and artists. Some of the participants in Zaj performances (exhibitions, 
recitals, "concert-parties", "events", etc.) were John Cage, David Tudor, Walter Marchetti, Ramon Barce, 
Juan Hidalgo, Tomas Marco, Alejandro Reino, Manolo Millares, José Cortés, Manuel Cortés, Eugenio 


Vicente, etc. 
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the public in two opposing parties, one defending the new contemporary music, the other 


not even considering these events as musical performances.” 


The Gulbenkian Festival was dedicated to the 20" anniversary of the death of Bartok. 
Bluebard's Castle, The Miraculous Mandarin and other works were played. The 
Kontarsky duo also gave a concert, playing Bartok’s Sonata (with Caskel and Hoezel) 
and pieces by Stravinsky, Stockhausen and Boulez (Structures II) *”. There is also a 


report of a lecture on electronic music by Eimert. 


Other major events in Lisbon's cultural milieu was a performance of Maurice Béjart's 
company in May and a performance of Kabuki theatre (S. Luis theatre) in October, also 
organised by the Gulbenkian Foundation which had a real impact on the public and the 


press. 


PORTUGUESE COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS 


In November the Didrio de Noticias reported that Ruy Coelho continued his successful 
career abroad, with very good reviews in the press (The Times) and praised by such 


music personalities as Falla, Cortot, Romain Rolland, Clarendon, Dumesnil and others. 


Antonio Vitorino de Almeida, continuing his studies in Vienna and had great success 


with a piano recital in Austria. 


Alvaro Salazar started his military service (3 years). He managed to serve only in 
Portugal due to his experience in the Foreign Office. This year Alvaro Salazar also began 
to present his most important pieces in these and the next years: the series Palimpsestos 
(Palimpsesto I for piano, score lost, never performed, Palimpsesto I for flute, a small 
piece close to the sound world of Damrstadt, using many unusual soun effects, 


Palimpsesto IIT for recitante, voice and chamber ensemble, only finished in 1974). 


Alvaro Cassuto gained his conducting Diploma at the Vienna Conservatory. Emmanuel 
Nunes continued to live abroad and developed his studies in Darmstadt with Pierre 
Boulez and Henry Pousseur. Till 1967 he would attend courses in the Musikhochshulle 
K6In, composition studies with Pousseur and electronic music studies with Jaap Spek 


and Heike. 





?°! Cf. Comercio do Porto 7/4/1965, and Jornal de Noticias, 9/4/1965. 


22 Tt is reported that this concert was an enormous success, the Kontarsky brothers played two encores. 
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Armando Santiago began teaching in Lisbon (till 1968). Jorge Peixinho also began to 


teach composition in Oporto’s Conservatory of Music (until 1966). In this town he 
would also have an extraordinary influence on young musicians, as a teacher and a 


performer. 


In 1965 Maria de Lurdes Martins won the National Composition Prize (Gulbenkian 
Foundation) with the Opera O Encoberto (The Hidden). 


Filipe Pires appeared as a pianist and organiser of various courses of composition and 


musical analysis in Portugal (also in the Estoril courses). 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY AND CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS PERFORMED IN LISBON 


Barce, Bloch, Boulez, Britten, Herbert Eimert, Hidalgo, Jolivet, Marchetti, Stockhausen, 


Peixinho. 


WORKS COMPOSED IN THIS YEAR BY PORTUGUESE AVANT-GARDE COMPOSERS 


Maria de Lurdes Martins: The Hidden, opera for soloists, choir and orchestra; 


Candido Lima: Canzoni Liriche for violin and piano (also fl and p), Slow song for 


choir and piano (Poem of F. Pessoa), Hymn and Small Nocturne for piano; 


Jorge Peixinho: Inhabited Heart for voice, Kinephonies (finished in 1968) for 


string orchestra and tape; 


Filipe Pires: Perspectives for 19 instruments (a series of 9 tones and 9 values — 
19 musicians divided in 3 groups, the first and 3rd bound to the 2nd by piano 
and harp); 


Year: 1966 





Darmstadt: Ligeti, Stockhausen, Adorno, Brin, Kagel, °° 
Manzoni, Schnebel, Metzger, Milko Kelmen, Karl Koch, Hans 








Helms, Carlos Veerhoff. 





3 The next composers and musicologists took place in Darmstadt as lecturers in the Congress for New 
Music - New Theatre. 
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TRADITIONAL, MODERN AND AVANT-GARDE PERFORMANCES 


One major event in January 1966 was the first performance of the new ballet group of 
the Gulbenkian Foundation. Together with the choir and the orchestra, they would form 
the basis for the performing arts policy of the Foundation, and a standard for dance and 


music in Portugal. 


The most important musical names of classical music present in Lisbon this year were 
Seeman, Schneiderhan, Reine Gianoli, Miguel Angeles Estrella, the duo Kontarsky 
(playing classical and romantic music), Barenboim, the Amadeus quartet, Nikita 
Magaloff, Rudolph Serkin (a regular envitation of the Circulo de Cultura Musical), 
Alfredo Kraus (also very often in S. Carlos), Vladimir Krainev, Samson Francois, A. 


204 
’ 


Benedetti Michaelangeli Cherkarsky, Moura Limpany, Paul Tortelier, Szering, 


Jaqueline du Pré and Stephen Bishop. 


The J.M.P. presented an orchestral concert (E.N. Radio Orchestra), directed by Joly 
Braga Santos, with works by Penderecki, (Threnody for the victims of Hiroshima), 
Ginastera, Cristobal Halfter, Cassuto Um Memoriam Pedro de Freitas Branco) and 
Peixinho (Sobreposi¢ées), with very good reviews *°. The Concertino in C Major by 
Cassuto had its premiére in April, with Helena Costa and the Gulbenkian orchestra 


directed by the composer. 


In the Gulbenkian Festival Gazzelloni played as a soloist with the orchestra. But the 
most important event in this festival was the presence of Stravinsky, directing Oedipus 
Rex. The Gulbenkian presented also a new children’s opera by Francine Benoit,” The 


Hunter and the Princess. 


The pianist Nina Marques Pereira organised a Festival of Portuguese Music with many 


chamber concerts of Portuguese composers (excluding avant-garde ones). 


Merce Cunnigham's company performed several times in Lisbon, Coimbra and Oporto in 


November accompanied by John Cage and David Tudor. On the 17" November the 





° These last two pianists were in Portugal also for the Viana da Motta Piano Competition. 
°° Cf. Didrio de Noticias 10/1/1966. 


206 A French composer, teacher and critic living and working in Lisbon for many years. This composer had 
a great influence in the development of contemporary music because of her way of teaching the new 
tendencies of European music, of her collaboration with Lopes-Graga, of her activity as critic and author in 
newspapers and music magazines, and of her contacts with the most advanced intellectuals in Portugal. Cf. 
Gazeta Musical (1997, ano XXV, 5° série, n. 1): page 5. 
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Gulbenkian Foundation organised a meeting (that happened to last for 3 hours) with 


these two musicians. 


In 1966 there was a celebration of Lopes-Graga's 60" anniversary, at which several of his 
works (solo, chamber and orchestra) were performed. In December, during an exhibition 
of the Portuguese painter Vieira da Silva, he was presented with a recording of some of 


his pieces. 


PORTUGUESE COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS 


The Opera O Encoberto of Maria de Lurdes Martins was performed in the Gulbenkian 


Festival in May. 


In December Antonio Vitorino de Almeida presented himself in two solo recitals, with 
extraordinary success. In the first, (in the Faculty of Letters), he played only his works: 
Sonatina, 10 preludes, Fantasy, Sonata n. 2, Music Box, and Interfered Tarantella. At 
the end he asked the public for a theme, and then he improvised variations (the theme 
was the well-known Portuguese folk dance Oh Malhdo). In the second recital, besides 
Sousa Carvalho, Carlos Seixas, Mozart, Beethoven, Granados, Albeniz and Falla, he 


played his Romantic Study and Capricho. 

Candido Lima began his military service in Guinea (Portuguese African colony, now the 
Republic of Guinea-Bissau) that would end only in1968. 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY AND CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS PERFORMED IN LISBON 


Alvaro Cassuto, Antonio Vitorino de Almeida, Boris Blacher, Britten, Cage, Cristobal 
Halffter, Henkmans, Francine Benoit, Ginasterra, Joly B. Santos, Liebermann, Lopes- 


Graca, M Lurdes Martins, Manuel Faria, Peixinho, Penderecki, Varése. 


WORKS COMPOSED IN THIS YEAR BY PORTUGUESE AVANT-GARDE COMPOSERS 


Candido Lima: Static songs (ended in 1971) for violin and orchestra; 


Armando Santiago : Symphony for violin, alto, cello, harp and percussion; 
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Jorge Peixinho: Diary of a Madman (after Gogol), music for theatre, cinema and 
Multimedia, Situations 66 for ensemble, The Hunchback and the Shadow (after 


Raul Brandao), music for theatre, directed by Ernesto de Sousa; 


Filipe Pires: Partita 1953, version for string orchestra, Metronomia for flute, 


viola and harp, Study for percussion. 


Year: 1967 





Darmstadt: Becker, Brown, Ligeti, Pousseur Stockhausen, 








(Clotilde Rosa, Jorge Peixinho). 





TRADITIONAL, MODERN AND AVANT-GARDE PERFORMANCES 


At the beginning of this year, Lisbon hosted some major musical events: the Well- 
Tempered Clavier (first book) played by Helena Costa and the new Opera season. 
Operas performed were Russalka by Dvorak, Mozart's Magic Flute, Siegfried by 
Wagner, "Amor Industrioso" by Sousa Carvalho.””, Orfeo by Gluck, Gounod's Romeo 
and Juliet, Giordano's Andre Chenier, Norma by Bellini, The Masked Ball by Verdi, 


Madame Butterfly by Puccini and Massenet's Manon. 


The flourishing musical season in Lisbon had the presence of Patane, Alfredo Kraus, 
Lorin Maazel, the Guarnieri quartet, Artur Rubinstein, Robert Casadessus, Peter Pears, 
Britten, Ernst Haeflinger, Sandor Vegh, Schneiderhan, Vitoria de los Angeles, Nelson 
Freire, Elizabeth Schwartzkopf, Francisco Mignone, Messiaen, Yvonne Loriod, 
Bashkiroff, Paul Toretelier, Samson Francois, Krainiev, Buchbinder, among other 


foreign musicians. 


In contemporary music, Armando Santiago gave a lecture on the 21“ February about 
Musique Concrete, showing a performance of Pierre Henry's Orphée. The following day 
the Gulbenkian orchestra gave a concert with, among other works, Schénberg's 
Transfigured Night and Filipe Pires Partita — the world premiere of the string orchestra 


version of a work originally for piano. 


7 Ingenuous Love, by the Portuguese 18"/19" century's composer Joao de Sousa Carvalho. This Opera 
was conducted by Filipe de Sousa. Filipe de Sousa would also in 1967 conduct the Requiem of Domingos 
Bontempo. 
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In April there began another "Introduction Course to Contemporary Music", with Filipe 
de Sousa and Jorge Peixinho as lecturers, organised by the Gulbenkian Foundation: This 
Foundation introduced a series of premieres in its annual Music Festival, with works by 
Joly Braga Santos (Concertant Variations), Cassuto (Brief Synphony III, Peixinho 
("Kinetofonia"), Filipe Pires (Perspectives) Francine Benoit (Sequence, Choral and 
Ricercare"), Camargo Guarnieri and Francisco Mignone. This year the invited composer 


was Benjamin Britten (War Requiem); Francisco Mignone was also in Lisbon. 


Also in April, an Object Lecture was made in Lisbon: this was a happening where Ana 
Haterly, acting as lecturer, was interrupted by a group of poets (Antdnio Aragao, José 
Alberto Marques and Melo e Castro) and the musician Jorge Peixinho, who were among 
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the public. 


In June Filipe Pires gave a recital in Lisbon — J.M.P. — with works by Schonberg, 


Stockhausen and Webern, among others. 


In September the Argentine avant-garde composer Alicia Tersian gave a lecture on 
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Armenian music Later in November, Messiaen came to Portugal to hear his 


Turangalila Symphony played by the E.N. orchestra. 


Ruy Coelho, prized by the S.N.I 7'°, saw some of his works recorded in Spain. He 
reported in a review the expressiveness of Messiaen's work, despite the use of avant- 


garde methods, "Because technique, alone, is not enough". 


The Gulbenkian Foundation invited a Japanese company to give a No performance in 
Lisbon. This event, which followed the Kabuki performance in 1965, also had some 


impact in Lisbon's public, enhancing the influence of Far East culture in Portugal. 


PORTUGUESE COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS 


There was an important announcement at the beginning of the year by the Gulbenkian 
Foundation about a new series of commissions for new pieces by: Armando José 
Fernandes, Croner de Vasconcelos, Joly Braga Santos, Constanga Capdeville, Jorge 


Peixinho. 


°°8 Cf. Melo e Castro (1977): page59. 
°° She would come in later years as a contemporary composer. 


210 "Grande Prémio Nacional de Arte" - Great National Art Prise of the National Information Secretar. 
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Clotilde Rosa and Peixinho went to the Darmstadt courses, working with Stockhausen 


(lectures on proportions). Candido Lima recieved his piano diploma at the Lisbon 
Conservatory. In November Cro(mo-no)fonia by Alvaro Cassuto was played for the first 


time. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY AND CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS PERFORMED IN LISBON 


Alvaro Cassuto, Baird, Britten, Camargo Guarnieri, Filipe Pires, Francine Benoit, 
Francisco Mignone, Joly Braga Santos, Lopes-Graga, Messiaen, Peixinho, Schatt, 


Schonberg, Stockhausen, Webern, Werner Egk. 


WORKS COMPOSED IN THIS YEAR BY PORTUGUESE AVANT-GARDE COMPOSERS 
Alvaro Cassuto: Cro(mo-no)fonia for 20 strings (first piece of a new — free 
tonality — symphonic period, after the first dodecaphonic pieces); 
Maria de Lurdes Martins: Divertimento for wind quintet; 


Candido Lima: Pauis for voice, violin and piano (first important avant-garde 
work, according to a statement by the composer), Songs for voice and piano and 


Songs for the youth for choir and piano; 


Jorge Peixinho: Ensemble (a project with Stockhausen), Harmonics for one or 


more pianos and echo, Nomos for orchestra, Synchrony - Object for tape. 


Year: 1968 





Darmstadt: Becker, Caskel, Karkoschka, Stockhausen, Ligeti, 








Dahlhaus, Helms, Stephan, (Jorge Peixinho). 





TRADITIONAL, MODERN AND AVANT-GARDE PERFORMANCES 


Renata Scotto, Giusepe Tadei, Jennifer Smith, Kempf, Emilio Pujol, Itzak Perlman, 
Eschenbach, Julius Katchen, Karajan, Szering, Menuhin, Cathy Berberian, Bruno 


Canino, Misha Dichter, Firkusny*"', Tereza Berganza, Oistrach, Barenboim, Jacqueline 


*I1 Tn a concert organised by the Mocidade Portuguesa (the Portuguese Youth Organisation). This Youth 
organisation promoted many concerts in this decade, with Portuguese and foreign musicians, mainly 


8&9 
du Pré, Ashkenazy, Tortelier, Nikita Magaloff, Fernando Laires, Rudolph Serkin, 


Elizabeth Schwartzkopf, Leonid Kogan and the Czec trio performed in Portugal. 


The University of Lisbon promoted lecture-recitals, with Filipe de Sousa and Jorge 
Peixinho. Peixinho gave another recital playing, besides some of his own works, pieces 


by Schénberg, Webern, Holliger and Gilberto Mendes. 


The Academia de Amadores de Musica de Lisboa — a private music school much 
influenced by the composer Lopes-Graga — organised a music analysis course (from 


March till June) with Louis Saguer. 


The Gulbenkian Foundation promoted a new course, an introduction to music history 
(the 5"), given by Joao de Freitas Branco, and also issued new commisions to Portuguese 
composers: Joly Braga Santos, Filipe Pires, Armando Santiago. The Gulbenkian's Music 
Festival, in the spring, had as guest composer Darius Milhaud. A visit by the group 
Domaine Musicale conducted by Gilbert Amy and Cathy Berberian was expected. Only 
Cathy Berberian came and gave a concert accompanied by Bruno Canino, where she 
sang, among others, works of Berio, Weill, Cage, Andriessen and songs by the Beatles. 
The critic Alexandre Coelho, in the Didrio de Noticias, referred to some of the works as 


"anti-music"!, 


Ruy Coelho, side by side with his composition career, continued his action as a critic of 


avant-garde. Referring to a concert in March where works of Webern (5 pieces op. 5) 


and Chostakovitch (Scherzo) were put side by side, he wrote: 


"So to see, in the same program, the << five pieces op. 5 >> of 
Webern and the << Scherzo >> of Chostakovitch, constituted a 
practical example that Chostakovitch, a contemporary composer, 
didn't need at all to follow the style and the technique of Webern 
to be a modern composer. To be modern, after all, doesn't 


consist of using certain formulas "2" 





pianists. These concerts were not really dedicated to a vast young public, but to the "normal" Lisbon 
public, especially the regime officials and their families. 


22 Cf. Didrio de Noticias 31/5/68 


*133'" Colocar, assim, no mesmo programa, as <<cinco pecas op. 5 >> de Webern, e o << Scherzo >>de 
Chostakovitch, constituiram um prdtico exemplo de que Chostakovitch, compositor actual, ndo precisou 
de maneira nenhuma de seguir o estilo e a técnica de Wbern para ser um compositor moderno. Ser 
moderno, afinal, ndo consiste em empregar certas e determinadas formulas". Cf. Didrio de Noticias 


14/3/1968. 
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Other major events were the XXII International Congress of the Jeunesse Musicale 
organised by the J.M.P., the visit of Maurice Béjart's Ballet du 20°" Siécle’" and of 
Margot Fonteyne and Nureyev. The pianist Nina Marques Pereira organised, at the end 
of the year, the 2™ Festival of Portuguese Music, excluding again the new tendencies of 


contemporary music. 


PORTUGUESE COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS 


In the summer Peixinho went again to Darmstadt where he took part in Stockhausen's 


collective piece Musik fiir ein Haus. 


The pianist and composer Antonio Vitorino de Almeida, who had recently his 


composition Diplom, played his 1“ piano concerto in Lisbon with the E.N. orchestra. 


In 1968 Portugal saw three young composers and conductors going away: Alvaro Salazar 
entered the diplomatic career (till 1972) and went to Brazil (Rio de Janeiro); Armando 
Santiago emigrated to Canada (Quebec) beginning a new career as a_ teacher 
(composition, ear training and conducting), composer, conductor, and education 
administrator (he would be director of the Conservatory of Trois-Riviéres and later of the 
Conservatory of Quebec); Alvaro Cassuto began his international career as a conductor 


in the U.S.A, being nominated assistant to Leopold Stokowski. 


Candido Lima began to teach in the Conservatory of Braga and to attend the 


undergraduate course of Philosophy at the Catholic University of Braga. 


Filipe Pires won the “Calouste Gulbenkian” composition prize with the work 
Portugaliae Genesis. Peixinho's work, Re-loved Euridice, also in the competition, was 


specially commended by the Jury, which included Berio. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY AND CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS PERFORMED IN LISBON 


Berg, Andriessen, Anténio Vitorino de Almeida, Berio, Cage, Engelmann, Filipe Pires, 
Gilberto Mendes, Hashagen, Henze, Holliger, Joly B Santos, Link, Milhaud, Otte, P. 
Henry, Peixinho, Penderecki, Riedl, Schénberg, Stockhausen, Webern. 





24 The piece Variations for a Door and Breath of Pierre Henry. 


Od 
WORKS COMPOSED IN THIS YEAR BY PORTUGUESE AVANT-GARDE COMPOSERS 


Alvaro Cassuto: Frei Luis de Sousa for percussion, (music for the Almeida 
Garrett Drama, in a TV production), Canticum in tenebris for soloists, choir and 


orchestra; 


Armando Santiago: La reine... symphonic scherzo for orchestra, Sonata 68 for 
flute, two pianos and percussion (a very complex work using many percussion 


instruments, in an avant-garde — "para-serial" — way); 


Jorge Peixinho: Musik Fiir Ein Haus (collective project with supervision of 
Stockhausen, with Globokar, Messias Marguasca, Michel Portal, Tomas Marco, 
etc.), Re-loved Euridice for four voices, choir and orchestra, Four Seasons 
(Arnold Wesker), music for theatre, cinema and Multimedia for trompete, cello, 


flute, viola and harp; 


Filipe Pires: Portugaliae Genesis for baritone, choir and orchestra, (Gulbenkian 
Composition Prize in 1968, a work using old church melodies, sometimes close 
to the aesthetics of Carl Orff), Figurations I for flute (this piece is made with a 
twelve-tone series. It has 26 parts, being the first with all 12 notes and reducing 


to the 12th - just one note). 


Music IN PORTUGAL BETWEEN 1958 AND 1968: AN OVERVIEW 


Between 1958 and 1968, music in Portugal, especially in Lisbon 7, was subject to an 
enormous development due to an increasing number of concerts and to the presence of 
more musicians and groups of an international standard. In fact, Lisbon became more 
and more in the middle of the international classical music circuit, well served in terms 


of the world's most famous opera singers, concert pianists and violinists. 


The Opera 


Many associations organised various kinds of music performances between 1958 and 


1968. The productions of the S. Carlos Opera House were, as in the last decade, reserved 


*!5 The data that was collected for this research reflects mainly what happened in Lisbon. In fact, the rest of 
the country had no relevance concerning contemporary music. 
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to the high society of Lisbon. It followed the repertoire of other major opera houses 
(mostly traditional, with some national and/or contemporary pieces), and with well- 
known international guest musicians (Alfredo Kraus, Renata Scotto, Giusepe Tadei, the 
conductor Franco Patane, etc.). Portuguese singers were reserved for the secondary roles 
and the "Popular Season". After the renovation of the Trindade theatre in 1967, the 
productions of the Portuguese Opera Company succeeded this "Popular Season" of the 
Coliseu. These productions were controlled by the FNAT 7'° and were aimed at the 
middle class public who couldn't afford (economically or socially) the S. Carlos 


productions.”"’ 


The Orchestras 


The main operatic season had its symphonic counterpoint in the Radio Symphonic 
Orchestra of the E.N. and the Philharmonic Orchestra of Lisbon (director Ivo Cruz). The 
Symphonic Orchestra of Lisbon (director Fernando Cabral) produced what can be seen 
as the "popular symphonic season". These two last orchestras were confined to a very 
conservative repertoire, despite the artistic merit and the interest in Portuguese soloists 
and some — very traditional — Portuguese composers (e.g. Ruy Coelho). The E.N. 
orchestra developed a big annual season and other specific productions with the 
collaboration of other music societies. Most of the repertoire was standard, with the 
inclusion of some Portuguese and contemporary music (i.e. Penderecki, Messiaen, 
Lopes-Graga, Joly Braga Santos, etc.).. The level was — according to reviews and 
personal statements — very high, continuing the work of the former legendary director 


Pedro de Freitas Branco (1896-1963)*"*. 


THE CALOUSTE GULBENKIAN FOUNDATION 


The Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation — founded in 1956 — began to organise Music 
Festivals in 1957. But the support of the Gulbenkian Foundation also covered financial 
assistance to many events organised by other societies. The productions of the 


Foundation grew in the 1960's, becoming the most important organiser and supporter of 





216" Federacdo Nacional Alegria no Trabalho" (National Federation for the Joy in Work), the regime's 
organisation for the leisure of the working class, with much influence in folklore music (creation of a 
"national" floklore). 


*I7 Cf, Vieira de Carvalho, Mario (1993), page 255. 


*I8 Pedro de Freitas Branco was a great conductor with a Portuguese and an international career. Some of 
his performances of modern composers became famous (Ravel, R. Strauss, etc.). 
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musical — and of all kinds of artistic — events in Portugal: concerts with its chamber 
orchestra and choir, concerts with foreign guest orchestras, conductors and soloists, 
chamber music with Portuguese and foreign groups, non-western music performances 
(Armenian and other Near and Far East cultures), modern dance companies (Merce 


Cunnigham, Maurice Béjart, Martha Graham), the ballet company, etc. 


The Gulbenkian Foundation had also a large influence in Portuguese music for its 
support of young artists studying abroad. The Foundation gave scholarships to young 
musicians and composers, permitting music students the contact with the music schools 
of their choice. These scholarships made possible to conductors and performers as 
Alvaro Cassuto, Moses Sequerra, Antonio Vitorino de Almeida and Maria Joao Pires and 
almost all contemporary composers to study and make contacts in Paris, Vienna, Rome, 
Darmstadt, etc. The Gulbenkian Prizes for composition, the many commissions of new 
works to Portuguese and foreign composers”, the music courses (music history, 
contemporary music, instrument courses, Orff and Willems music education methods), 
the support of Portuguese music schools (the new buildings of the Conservatories of 
Aveiro and Braga were made by the Foundation, other schools had various kinds of 
financial aid) marked music in Portugal and helped to increase the enormous 


transformations that music suffered in the 1960's. 


The Musicians 


As we have seen, these organisations, together with the J.M.P., the Circulo de Cultura 
Musical, the Sociedade Nacional de Concertos, the Italian and Goethe Institutes’, and 
other music societies, managed to invite great performers — especially pianists — to 
Lisbon's musical season. In fact many very good pianists — most of them also born in 
Portugal — were living and working in Portugal at this time: Helena Costa, Sequeira 
Costa, Fernando Laires™!, Nella Maissa, Sérgio Varella Cid, Maria Helena Amado da 
Cunha”, Maria Joao Pires, Anténio Vitorino de Almeida, Nina Marques Pereira, José 
Carlos Picotto, etc. And since 1957, Sequeira Costa organised in Lisbon the Viana da 


Motta Competition, which undoubtedly enhanced Lisbon's appetite for pianists. Other 





719 Cf. Fondation Calouste Gulbenkian (1998). Commandes d'Ouvres Musicales. 
°° The Gothe Institute made many concerts presenting modern and contemporary music from Germany. 
*! Living in the USA since 1956. 


°° Who worked in the fifties in close collaboration with Lopes-Graca. Cf. Gazeta Musical (1997, ano 
XXV, 5° série, n. 1): page 4. 
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Portuguese musicians must have a special reference: the conductor Anténio de Almeida 
and the violinists Vasco Barbosa and Moses Sequerra, which helped to make Portugal 


better known abroad. 


Unfortunately, it must be said that very few dedicated much interest to contemporary (or 
any kind of) Portuguese music. The exceptions are, perhaps, the interest of Helena Costa 
in the Portuguese composers of her generation (her father Luis Costa, Armando José 
Fernandes, Croner de Vasconcelos and Lopes-Graga). Also notable was the dedication of 
Maria Helena Amado da Cunha to Portuguese and foreign contemporary repertoire. 
Sequeira Costa was dedicated to his teacher the pianist and composer Viana da Motta 
and Nina Marques Pereira, who played concerts and organised festivals in Oporto and 
Lisbon totally dedicated to Portuguese music. Some foreign musicians living in Portugal 
dedicated part of (or all of) their work to the discovery, the study and the performance of 
the Portuguese repertoire. Macario Santiago Kastner (harpsichordist and musicologist) 
was most important in the study of the Portuguese baroque music, Nella Maissa (an 
Italian born pianist who performed much of the work of Domingos Bontempo, Lopes- 
Graga and many others), Francine Benoit (a composer, teacher and critic living and 
working in Lisbon for many years had a great influence on younger generations involved 
in modern and contemporary music’) and Louis Saguer (not living in Portugal but 
invited many times), a composer and lecturer in the early years of Darmstadt, and teacher 
on several courses in Portugal — 1962 and 1968 — very interested in Portuguese music, 


having written a small booklet "Em defesa da Musica Portuguesa’). 


The conductors Silva Pereira, Joly Braga Santos, Alvaro Cassuto, and Filipe de Sousa, 
following the tradition of Pedro de Freitas Branco, dedicated a great part of their 
repertoire to Portuguese and contemporary music. The fact that most of them were also 


composers is an important factor. 


Pop and Entertainment Music 


Simultaneously with this growth in classical music, there was an growth in entertainment 
music and jazz. In the years between 1958 and 1968 there grew the so-called Ye Ye 


music or "modern music" (referring to pop music) in competitions and performances, 





*°3 She taught also Emmanuel Nunes. 
4 In Defense of Portuguese Musi. Saguer, Louis (1969). 


OS. 
with extended significance in the society, radio, newspapers and magazines. Also 
important were the songs for (or in the style of) the TV song contests (Eurovision song 


contests), praised or feared by the political regime” 


. These TV contests (the Portuguese 
and various European contests) mobilised the people and the media, making possible a 
(still incipient) record industry. Also jazz — till 1960 only known by recordings and a 
few performances — began to appear more frequently, the most important events being 
the concerts given by Louis Armstrong in 1965, Ella Fitzgerald and Duke Ellington in 


1966 and the activity of the Hot-club (a Jazz club opened in 1950). 


PERFORMANCES AND THE PUBLIC 


A positive evolution in musical performances can also be seen in a study by Anténio 
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Barreto on Portuguese society, which shows an increase (almost triple) in music, ballet 


and music-hall performances between 1960 and 1968. 





Performing Arts - music, ballet and music-hall 





1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 








perform ------- public* 1000 public/performance 




















Unfortunately, the graph shows that this increase didn't mean more people going to these 
performances. The cultural development of the country didn't, perhaps, coincide with 
simultaneous social and economic development: there were more, new and better 
performances, but the public was the same, its function — more representational than 


cultural — in society was also the same. 


The changes that occurred in this decade didn't have, in fact, much importance in 
Portuguese people's daily life. Nevertheless, I believe that the TV programmes dedicated 


to music, the Radio concerts, the changes in the methods of teaching music in some 





5 This was called the "Nacional canconetismo" (national singing), for its kitsh style and collaboration 
with the regime. But in the seventies, some of the poems of the songs had a political sense (codified in 
metaphors because of the censorship) that was understood to be against the totalitarian regime. 


6 Cf. Barreto, Antonio (1996). 
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*°7 the courses, performances and other actions in concerts, films, theatres, 


schools 
happenings and other events, their publicity in the magazines and in the newspapers, 
altogether helped to enlarge the notion of new art and new music, although confined 


mostly to the more advanced intellectuals. 


Despite the political enclosure of Portuguese politics, the country was socially and 
culturally slowly opening to the rest of the world. But many intellectuals were already 
much advanced in experiencing the cultural transformations occurred in the last years, 
some of them living abroad and dedicating themselves to new art forms, in open contrast 
to the traditional institutions, and very far from what they saw as the «domestic 


mediocrity». 


THE COMPOSERS 


The Portuguese leading contemporary composers were occasionally played by the 
different orchestras and soloists. Armando José Fernandes, Croner de Vasconcelos, Artur 
Santos, Ivo Cruz, Berta Alves de Sousa, Manuel Faria, Vitor Macedo Pinto, Frederico de 
Freitas, Luis Costa, Claudio Carneyro and others were played just a few times in this 
decade (by soloists, in chamber music, but in very few orchestra pieces). Among the 
traditional composers, Ruy Coelho was performed constantly in Portugal and abroad and 
also recorded; he was praised by the regime with medals and prizes. This composer and 
conductor was, in fact, a constant in the S. Carlos Opera and in symphonic (also choral 


symphonic) concerts (Symphonic Orchestra of Lisbon): every year there is a reference to 


1958/68 - Modern and contemporary composers 
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symphonic and choral symphonic pieces played in Portugal and/or abroad; also in 1960, 


1964 and 1966 new opera productions of different works were performed. 


Among modern composers, the relevance of the music of Joly Braga Santos and Lopes- 
Graga must be considered, played many times by the E.N. and the Gulbenkian 
orchestras, in chamber music concerts, by soloists, choirs and in two operas. And, for the 
young generation, Alvaro Cassuto and Jorge Peixinho, followed by Filipe Pires and 


Antonio Vitorino de Almeida. 


Among the foreign composers, the performances of works by Webern, Schdnberg, 
Stockhausen, Cage, Henze and Boulez were important, together with Messiaen and 


Britten, reflecting the trend of twelve-tone music and the Darmstadt School. 


1958/68 - Different modern and contemporary 
composers performed 
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The evolution from 1958 to 1968 must also be considered. The picture above shows this 
increase in terms of the number of modern and contemporary composers performed in 


lisbon, showing some particular years: 1961, 1964 and 1968. 


Portuguese Avant-garde music 


The performance of avant-garde music in Portugal — music from and after the Second 
Viennese school — began to be seen in the early sixties, in the performance of Wozzeck 
(1959), in the concerts of Dallapiccola (1960), Messiaen, David Tudor and Stockhausen 
(1961), in the lectures and reviews of Joao de Freitas Branco and in the music, the texts 
and the comments in concerts of Filipe de Sousa, Maria de Lurdes Martins, Filipe Pires, 
Alvaro Cassuto and Jorge Peixinho. These composers were already characterising what 


undoubtedly marked this generation of the Portuguese musical avant-garde. 


Is 


But these years correspond also to enormous transformations in Portuguese politics, in 


society, in the economy and in other arts (Humberto Delgado elections, the lost of 


Portuguese India colonies, the Santa Maria affair, the beginning of the colonial war, the 


Abrilada, the independent artists exhibition of S.N.B.A., the appearance of a whole 


generation of avant-garde painters and sculptors, concrete and experimental poetry, 


entering EFTA, etc.). 


In terms of music, three factors had a major influence on the whole decade and marked 


the development of Portuguese new music. 


1. 


First, the ideas of John Cage were presented in the performances of Tudor and of 
Peixinho and the performances of Merce Cuningham's Dance Company in Portugal. 
These ideas were discussed widely in magazines and music sessions. The opinions of 
Alvaro Cassuto — an expert on twelve-tone techniques — against the extreme 


musical approaches of this American composer are relevant. 


Secondly, the increasing information on electronic and concrete music, with 
Stockhausen, Eimert and the lectures (and music sessions) of Armando Santiago, 


Jorge Peixinho and Joao de Freitas Branco. 


And, at last, the presence of Portuguese composers in Darmstadt and other music 
centres, and their return to Portugal as teachers, as carriers and developers of these 
new techniques and aesthetic ideas (Filipe Pires, Cassuto, Peixinho, Maria de Lurdes 
Martins and Armando Santiago). Also other composers and performers, who would 
have some importance in the future of Portuguese avant-garde music, appeared in 
this decade: Emmanuel Nunes (a young composer living in Paris, already played by 
Peixinho in 1964), Candido Lima (recently graduated from the Conservatory), 
Constanga Capdeville (graduated and heard in 1964), Clotilde Rosa (already a known 
harpist, taking part in many avant-garde events and beginning to study composition 


with Peixinho), Alvaro Salazar (active as a conductor). 


Some characteristics were already conspicuous in this emerging avant-garde generation: 


*some (sometimes faint) opposition to the older generations (from the academic 


teachers of the Conservatory to the modern Lopes-Grag¢a). 
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ea great influence of the new techniques and ideas coming from abroad; first of 
all twelve-tone, than serialism, experiments with new sounds, new graphics in 


music and chance techniques; 
*a strong interest in electronic and concrete music; 


*the mixture of composing and performing or other careers, one of them even far 
from the musical world (Filipe de Sousa — conductor and pianist, Maria de 
Lurdes Martins — school music teacher, Filipe Pires — pianist, Alvaro Cassuto 
— conductor, Peixinho — pianist, Alvaro Salazar — conductor and diplomat, 


Candido Lima — pianist; Armando Santiago — musicologist); 


*the choice of an individual path in modern composition, absorbing the influence 
of some of the new musical techniques (sometimes scarcely learned in summer 
courses and self education), excluding others more extreme or more traditional, 
and assuming slowly an autonomous evolution, apart from other fellow 


composers, groups or schools of composition. 


In fact these composers, perhaps because of their different careers as students in Portugal 
and abroad, or of their different interests in music, never formed a group — a school — 
with similar characteristics. Their attitude towards their fellow composers was very 
tolerant and helpful, performing their colleague’s works (Peixinho, Cassuto, Filipe Pires, 
Filipe de Sousa, Emmanuel Nunes), but each of them formed a kind of shell, sometimes 
with their own ideas, aesthetics, techniques, friends, public, followers, even institutional 
interests, that prevented any aesthetic union. Only in the seventies would the GMCL 
(directed by Peixinho) have some relevancein bringing together some of the Portuguese 


avant-garde composers. 


As far as Lopes-Graga is concerned, despite his enormous musical knowledge and his 
leading position as a modern composer and as a democrat in open opposition to the 
regime, some new composers considered him a conservative (neo-classic), because of his 
criticism of the twelve-tone system and because of his defence of a music based on 


Portuguese traditions of any kind. 


The time was not for traditional music, or even in creating a specific Portuguese music: 
the avant-garde wanted to be part of the European evolution, to participate in the 


development of new techniques, to which Portuguese tradition — as any other European 
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tradition — had no relevance. As in visual arts, they didn’t want to be “Portuguese 
composers” but avant-garde, new, modern composers.”* Nevertheless, the esteem of all 


the younger generation for Lopes-Graga’s personality and his work stayed unchanged *”. 


Other composers — Filipe de Sousa, Maria de Lurdes Martins, Filipe Pires, even 
Candido Lima to a certain point — felt always somehow bound to their Portuguese 
teachers in the Conservatory (Artur Santos, Croner de Vasconcelos and Armando José 
Fernandes), despite the very conservative programmes and ways of teaching™®. In my 
view, when the new composers faced the emerging new music, they became very 
impressed and tried some of those new musical and esthetical principles. But some of 
them became also nostalgic for a musical language they would leave behind, a language 
that was codified and understood by everyone and that they had already mastered. The 
peaceful and predictable world of (neo-) romantic and (neo-) classic music: the world of 
Artur Santos; Croner de Vasconcelos and Armando José Fernandes based on traditional 
harmony and classical forms, sometimes with a popular Portuguese colour, supported by 
the society and (poorly) enhanced by the regime; the “Portuguese simple way of life” as 
it was understood by Salazar.**' Some of the new composers only partially studied the 
new techniques that, in the middle sixties, were already being put in questions by new 
composers, even by new statements by the Darmstadt composers. Therefore the interests 
of these composers stayed always apart from any avant-garde group, trying to reconcile 
traditional, twelve-tone, serial and the most novel means of composition in a very 


personal way. 


One composer seemed to be lost in the aesthetic change of these years. Filipe de Sousa 
— a little older than the others (closer to the generation of Lopes-Grac¢a and Joly Braga 
Santos) — he had already been abroad to study (1954) and couldn't quite embrace the 
new ideas that he had the opportunity to learn. In the 1960's, he wrote no pieces using 


twelve-tone or other atonal techniques *”. But his dedication to contemporary music was 





*°8 See Lopes-Graca, Fernando (1973): pages 68 and 304. 
°° See Vieira de Carvalho, Mario (1988): page 31. 
3 Cf, interview with Maria de Lurdes Martins in Arte Musical (1998 — n.10/11). 


3! Tn fact, as already explained, the Portuguese society and its institutions were only interested in some 
very traditional repertoire: the XIX century symphonic, operatic and the virtuoso-like repertoire. But it was 
not active against new music: they just ignored it. 

32 There are some reports that he burned most of his old (neo-classical) scores. Later he would compose 


two pieces using these techniques: Mondlogo for violin and tape recorder and Caleidoscdpio for solo 
violin, both from 1981. 
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very intense, as a TV music director, and especially as a pianist and a lecturer on 


contemporary music. 


Some of the new composers were also active in social movement. Prominent was Jorge 
Peixinho, active among a group of artists (painters, sculptors, poets, and performers) that 
influenced avant-garde art in Portugal, working for theatre, happenings, exhibitions, etc. 
Some of them were also active in opposition parties — Emmanuel Nunes, declared he 
was a member of the Communist Party in the early 1960's — some others took part in 
cultural and social events that were strongly against the regime **. In fact, new art and 
democratic events were very close, many times organised and attended by the same 


people. 


It seems that 1968 is a watershed in Portuguese and world history: Salazar's accident and 
the emergence of the new Portuguese Prime-Minister Marcelo Caetano, the student 
unrests in Portugal, France and U.S.A., the occupation of Czechoslovakia by the Red 
Army, the preparations at N.A.S.A. for the voyage to the moon (in 1969). In Portuguese 
music, three composers of this young generation, for various reasons, stayed out of 
Portugal for some years: Armando Santiago moved to Canada where he had much 
success (he was completely forgotten by the Portuguese institutions); Alvaro Cassuto 
began to work as a conductor in the USA and his composing career began to fade; 
Alvaro Salazar, still more a conductor than a composer, went to Brazil as a diplomat. 
The influence of these two musicians would be important in the middle seventies, the 
first as a conductor and the last as a contemporary music organizer and conductor, and as 


a composition and analysis teacher. 


If, in Portuguese avant-garde music, 1958 till 1968 was, perhaps, the decade of the 
reception of avant-garde, with the emergence of Alvaro Cassuto, Filipe Pires, Maria de 
Lurdes Martins and Jorge Peixinho as leading names, the next years would be marked 
undoubtedly by the — already very influential — personality of Jorge Peixinho and the 


emergence of his GMCL (the Contemporary Music Group of Lisbon). 


°33 There are reports of the participation of young composers in cultural and political events that caused 
unrest and therefore the politic persecution of the regime. 
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CONTEMPORARY MUSIC AFTER1968 


From 1969 to 1974 


After 1969, the number of performances of contemporary music steadily increased. 
Many institutions were more interested in contemporary music, which followed the trend 


of more developed countries in Europe. 


It was, in fact, a wide movement of change, of exploring new ways of expression, that 
embraced not only contemporary music but also Jazz (the first big jazz festival, Cascais 
Jazz, was in 1971), Rock (still insipid in Portugal), baroque music on original 


instruments, theatre, poetry, cinema and visual arts. 





1958/73 - Different contemporary composers 
performed 
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THE GULBENKIAN FOUNDATION 


The Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation assumed more and more of a leading role in the 
development of contemporary music. Support was given to composers (performances, 
scholarships, composition prices and commissions) and to performers of contemporary 
music (to the G.M.C.L., later also to Candido Lima’s Musica Nova and Alvaro Salazar’s 
Oficina Musical). They sponsored a large number of events (concerts, conferences and 
courses) and invited leading composers and performers (Stravinsky, Cage, Messiaen, 
Milhaud, Berio, Britten, Pierre Schaeffer, Xenakis, Cathy Berberian, Vinko Globokar, 
Stockhausen, Cristobal Halffter, Claude Helffer, Kontarsky, etc.). All this demonstrated 


the interest of the administration in the development of contemporary music. 


The composers that played in the Gulbenkian Foundation between 1969 and 1973 were: 


1969: Berg, Alicia Terzian, C. Capdevile, Ives, Filipe Pires, Messiaen, 
Penderecki, Webern, Xenakis; 
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1970: 4 curso, Alvaro Cassuto, Astor Piazzola, Ives, Halffter, Edwin Dugger, 
Fortner, Henze, J Horowitz, Joly B Santos, Lopes-Graga, Marius Flothius, P. 
Schaeffer, Penderecki, Sch6nberg, Webern; 


1971: Alvaro Cassuto, Capdevile, Gunther Becker, Henze, Lopes-Graga, Ligeti, 
Marlos Nobre, Peixinho; Pereira Leal; 


1972: Alvaro Cassuto, Andre Almuro, Berio, Boettner, Boulez, Capdevile, Cage, 
Claudio Santoro, Filipe Pires, Joly Braga Santos, Kagel, Maria de Lurdes 
Martins, Peixinho, Penderecky, Schénberg, Stockhausen, Stravinsky, Webern; 


1973: Berg, Alvaro Cassuto, Aperghis, Berio, Boucourechliev, Cage, Halftter, 
Emmanuel Nunes, Rzewsky, Henze, Joana Bruzdowicz, Kabelac, Lopes e Silva, 
Maria de Lurdes Martins, Ohana, Maderna, Martinu, Peixinho, Scherchen, 
Schonberg, Serocki, Tabachnik, Taverner, Webern, Xenakis. 


It is evident the importance given by the Gulbenkian Foundation to the Darmstadt and 


post-Darmstadt composers. 


Years |Composers invited and performed in the 
F.C.G. 


1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


1973 |Xenakis (in Lisbon), Emmanuel Nunes, 
Bruno Maderna, Peixinho 








The activities of the Foundation became very intense and its influence in Portuguese 
society became so powerful that its interest was also seen as a (successful) plan to 
control the production of music in Portugal. Madalena Perdigao, founder and director of 
the music services and wife of the president of the Foundation, had a strong, demanding, 
even authoritarian and certainly controversial character despite her love for music and 
musicians, her extraordinary working capacity and her progressive ideas*’. The 
Foundation was the best employer for musicians in Portugal (the best salaries, the 
highest artistic level, the best productions) and the promoter of the most important (the 


biggest) events. 


This said, the particular interests of the Foundation didn't always match the interests of 


the musicians, and didn't always correspond to the some of the more advanced cultural 


°4 Tn the seventies she was also leading the reforms of music teaching in the conservatories for the 
government. These reforms, initiated around 1971, are still marking Portuguese music teaching practice 
and its structures; the last music education reform still in practice continues the policy of Madalena 
Perdigao. 
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and political needs of a developing society. As reported in private conversations, the 
composer, Armando Santiago emigrated to Canada in 1968 because of a conflict with 
Madalena Perdigao. He completed his composition studies in Rome (with a scholarship 
of the Gulbenkian) and became a (poorly paid) musicology researcher for the 
Foundation; after his resignation and emigration to Canada in 1968 his name was 
forgotten by the same Gulbenkian Foundation (the private and unique "Culture Office" 


in Portugal). 


The main criticism in the seventies of the Gulbenkian Foundation and its music services 
refereed the unequal treatment given to foreign and Portuguese musicians, the strict rules 
for the orchestra members, the conventional programmes and concert productions, the 
conservative politics, and the power of the Foundation over culture and music. Many of 
the criticisms were reported in newspapers after 1970, especially by Mario Vieira de 
Carvalho, which led to some controversy**. These conflicts forced musicians to a 
difficult entente cordiale that permitted them to develop their own activities and ideas 
outside the Gulbenkian and, at the same time, to take part and to collaborate with the 


Foundation, its strict rules and to profit from its sponsorship. 


But, despite all the criticism, the influence of the Foundation in the seventies on 
contemporary music — even on all Portuguese contemporary art — was very important: 
its economic power and the quality of the productions were a reference point and a target 


for all Portuguese artists. 


1969/74 — CONTEMPORARY MUSIC-MAKING AND PORTUGUESE COMPOSERS 


Other organisations continued to perform and promote contemporary music: the J.M.P. 
(Portuguese Jeunesse Musical), the EN. Symphony Orchestra, the Circulo de Cultura 
Musical **°, The Academia de Amadores de Miisica, the University of Lisbon, and the 


German, French, Italian and British Embassies and Culture Departments. 





°35 See Vieira de Carvalho, Mario (1974). 


6 "Music Culture Circle", a private music organisation promoting concerts in Lisbon and Oporto. 
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A list of the most played composers in Lisbon (number of works/monographic concerts) 
shows the importance of Portuguese composers such as Jorge Peixinho, Filipe Pires, 


Lopes-Graga and Alvaro Cassuto””, 


Composers played in the "Encounters" 





Among others, the performances of the second Viennese school (Schénberg, Berg and 
Webern) together with Stockhausen and Xenakis are relevant. It is also important to 
notice that two new Portuguese composers appeared: Constanga Capdeville (3 


performances) and Emmanuel Nunes (4 performances). 


In 1971, a much-neglected composer was referred to, Rui Clemente Paz, who went to 
study in the Paris Conservatory ***. Also in the same year Pereira Leal, a future employee 
and director of the Gulbenkian Foundation, appeared (for the first and only time) as a 
composer using graphic notation on a contemporary music course. In 1973, the first 


piece by Lopes e Silva "Dialog" for guitar and harp was performed”. Jorge Lima 





37 Alvaro Cassuto, although continuing to appear as a composer, was mostly a conductor, invited many 
times by Portuguese Orchestras. 


8 Rui Clemente Paz lives and works in Essen, Germany. His work as a composer is concerned with 
multimedia, theatre and in the creation of (musical/object/multimedia) installations. 


°° Lopes e Silva was a guitarist who worked with the GMCL. 
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Barreto, working in Oporto, made relevant contributions during this time, as a performer 


and improviser at “happenings”*”. 


The creation of the GMCL in 1970 was, in fact, very significant for Portuguese 
contemporary music. This group was formed by a number of musicians congregated 
around Jorge Peixinho, who were already for several years playing together, improvising 
and experimenting with the personal support of Madalena Perdigaéo and the music 
service of the Gulbenkian Foundation which she directed. The group was established in 
1970 for a series of concerts promoted by the Gulbenkian Foundation. The activities of 
its members were not only as performers but also as co-creators, developing their 
knowledge of contemporary techniques and even emerging as composers. The composer 
Constanga Capdeville took part in some of the events. The guitarist Lopes e Silva (1973) 
and the harpist Clotilde Rosa (1974) were initially performers, developed their own 
composing careers from this collective practice in the GMCL, in close contact with Jorge 


Peixinho. 


The work of Portuguese composers was also concerned with educational matters, 
developing courses, lectures, concerts with educational purposes and in magazines such 
as Arte Musical and Coléquio Artes. The more advanced composers were already 
spreading avant-garde ideas and techniques to the intellectual milieu in Lisbon, to the 
younger generations, even to older composers who continued down their own path. In 


1972, there is a report in the Didrio de Noticias **' 


announcing that Filipe Pires was 
going to teach composition and electroacoustic music in the National Conservatory of 
Lisbon. This meant that the new generation were already being institutionalised and 


absorbed by traditional institutions. 


After 1969, different composers developed their careers in different ways: 


e Filipe de Sousa appeared as a conductor, as a musicologist and as a pianist, often 
with Jorge Peixinho. He was also a producer for Portuguese TV, having made many 
programmes with Lopes-Graga, Stockhausen and Peixinho. His composition career 
stopped at the end of the fifties. 


e Maria de Lurdes Martins was more concerned with education, developing Orff 
Schullwerk and more modern views about music in schools. In 1970, she went to 
Kecslémét, Hungary, to study Kodaly’s methods. She won the Gulbenkian Prize in 





© Jorge Lima Barreto was important as a music critic, as a minimalist and an experimenter with different 
techniques. He is still very active as a musician (free-jazz, electronics, improvisation, etc.) and as a music 
critic. 

4! Didrio de Noticias 17/12/1972. 
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1971 (Litoral) and began teaching in Lisbon’s Conservatory; in 1972 she founded the 
APEM (Portuguese Association for Musical Education). 


Clotilde Rosa was a harpist who was very interested and involved with 
contemporary music especially at the GMCL; she would begin to present her works 
in 1974; 


Alvaro Cassuto continued a promising conducting career in Portugal and abroad. In 
1969 he won the Kussevitzky Prize at the Tanglewood Festival and in 1970 the Press 
Prize in Lisbon (Opera conducting). He was then nominated subdirector of the E.N. 
Symphony Orchestra in Lisbon and in 1974 he went to the University of California 
as orchestra director and Professor of Music. 


Alvaro Salazar was in the Diplomatic Corp in Brasil from 1968 until he resigned in 
1972; he began to teach at the Lisbon’s Conservatory. From 1973 until 1976 he 
studied electronic music at the Group de Recherches Musicales in Paris, conducting 
at the Ecole Normale and analysis with Gilbert Amy. 


Armando Santiago, has lived in Québec, Canada, since 1968, where he taught 
composition and conducting at the conservatory of Trois-Riviéres. From 1974 until 
1978 was director of this conservatory and then professor in Quebec's Conservatory; 


Filipe Pires was a composition teacher at Oporto's Conservatory. From 1973 until 
1975 he taught at the Lisbon’s Conservatory, from 1972 until 1974 he was also 
director of the music department of this institution. He was at Darmstadt in 1969, and 
at the O.R.T.F. from 1970 till 1972; 


Candido Lima taught composition in Braga's Conservatory from 1968 until 1973 
(director in 1972 and 1973). He completed the composition Diploma with Filipe 
Pires as his teacher at Oporto’s Conservatory in 1970 where he immediately began to 
give lessons. He was at Darmstadt in 1970 and 1972; 


Jorge Peixinho. After having taught in Oporto's Conservatory, he was involved in 
contemporary music courses, especially at the Gulbenkian Foundation. After his 
experience in 1967 and 1968 with Stockhausen in Darmstadt (Ensemble and Musik 
fiir ein Haus - collective piece) he began to encourage similar experiences in 
Portugal. He was director of the GMCL from its foundation in 1970 also beginning 
an international career both as a soloist and with his group, including works of 
Clotilde Rosa, Lopes e Silva and Constanga Capdeville. In 1972 Jorge Peixinho 
worked in Belgium at the IPEM studio of Gant (with a scholarship from the Belgium 
Government). In 1974 he won a composition prize awarded by the Gulbenkian 
Foundation; 


Emmanuel Nunes. From 1970 until 1974 he studied at the Sorbonne (Paris) writing 
a thesis on Webern. In 1971 he had the Premiére Prix in Aesthetics at the Paris 
Conservatory and was given a special scholarship by the Gulbenkian Foundation. 
From 1976 until 1977 he taught at the University of Pau (France) and in 1978 and 
1979 he was Composer in Residence in Berlin (DAAD). 


Constanca Capdeville was heard for the first time in 1964; she collaborated with the 
GMCL and became composition teacher at the Conservatory in Lisbon. Later, she 
became interested in combining music with different art forms in musical theatre, 
especially in her own music theatre groups. 
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1974 and the years after the Revolution 


“In a cultural life submitted to politics, (...) freedom of speech 
wouldn’t be a comfort for all, nor a hope. It would convert itself 


easily in a transposition of political life into “the world of culture”. 
242 


The impact of the Revolution on contemporary music is yet to be understood in terms of 
the musical life in Portugal. It is important to say that freedom gave a new life to the 
transformations in new music especially in terms of a more open and profound 
discussion. But these discussions became then undermined by immediate political and 
social matters, and were ignored by the media and public institutions, not interested for a 


long-term cultural policy. 


During the first months and years after the Revolution the main themes to be discussed 


and put into operation were: 


1. Ata political level, the freedom of speech and presentation — important in terms 
of songs and music with political concerns, and in Eastern European music and 


musicians;77 


2. At a professional level — to create democratic trade unions of musicians, to 
reform and develop the orchestras in order to create better working and artistic 
conditions and to develop more opportunities for musical performances (new 
orchestras and support of other music groups). This also meant the reform of 
National Radio (E.N.) and of the Gulbenkian music service (directed by 


Madalena Perdigao), institutions where the main orchestras were based; 


3. At an educational level — to create new institutions and to reform the older ones 
(conservatories). To renovate programmes and curricula (this meant also the 
resignation of Madalena Perdigéo who was heading the commission for the 


reform of arts education); 


4. At an aesthetic/social level — to develop the relationship between art, music and 


the public, especially contemporary art. To question the relevance of the market 





*2 «Numa vida cultural subordinada a vida politica, o discurso cultural do poder (...) ndo sera para todos 
um conforto, nem uma esperanga. Transformar-se-d com facilidade na transposi¢gdo da vida partiddria 
para o “mundo da cultura”, in Dionisio, Eduarda (1993): p. 178. 


3 Maurice Béjart, pushed out of the country in 1967 by the political police during the performance of the 
Ballets du XX" Siécle, came again with Romeo and Juliet and stayed 3 days at the big Coliseu. 
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(the traditional production entities and the traditional paying public) in music 
creation. An important theme was also the balance between entertainment, pop, 
folklore and classical/contemporary music in the media and in public productions 


(using public grants); 


5. Ata social level — to put into action a series of projects involving traditional 
music (folklore), concerts and educational programmes (especially in the 
undeveloped interior) and to create the right conditions to develop music centres, 


groups and schools in the interior (cultural decentralisation). ** 


Lisbon's concert life continued in 1974 and 1975 as in previous years, with traditional 
opera, concert and ballet seasons, including more musicians from Eastern Europe and, 
due to budget cuts, with further funding difficulties in contracting expensive productions 
from the Western European market. The traditional opera and concert season had, in fact, 
been less popular, as the traditional upper classes that supported these productions flew 
to Spain and Brazil or stayed at home frightened of mass movements. But, in these years 
of 1974/75, many other concerts with orchestras, chamber groups and choirs were 
successful due to the involvement and the participation of different institutions and 
public sectors (students, the middle classes, younger people, newly politicised 
intellectuals). These programmes included comments by famous musicologists and new 
pieces and composers were heard by a wider and culturally hungry public (also modern, 


contemporary and early music). “° 


The influence of the Portuguese Communist Party — already with strong cultural 
(underground) structures before the Revolution — was very powerful during this time: 
the party and other smaller left-wing parties had many artists and musicians as militants, 
engaging themselves in all cultural matters. Many technicians and middle-level 
employees in government cultural offices were also Communist Party members, 
influencing strongly cultural policy; in fact, many (perhaps the majority) of the most 


important musicians in Portugal were, at that time, Communists. 


Fernando Lopes-Graga, Portugal’s most important living composer and a model in terms 
of the struggle against the regime, was also a member of the Communist Party. After the 


Revolution in 1974 he began to be popularised all over Portugal and took part in many 





4 See CDE (1973), and Dionisio, Eduarda (1993) pages 148 and following. 
See Dionisio, Eduarda (1993): pages 214 and following, p. 232 and p. 258. 
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important musical events. But after 1976, he would be regarded simply as a communist 
composer (the epithet «Portuguese Bartok» was more a recrimination than a critical 
statement). His work became, in my opinion, too much connected with the Communist 
Party and left-wing productions. He was, therefore, neglected by the institutions, 
musicians and the less conscientious public, and not honoured and regarded as the 


greatest living Portuguese composer of his time.“ 


The Revolution was very important and fruitful in many ways, particularly in cultural 
terms. Yet, some of the transformations in music that were already being put into action 
before the Revolution have been reversed in the revolutionary years of 74 and 75. They 
were forced to stop or transformed by political discussions for various reasons: the 
policy and influence of the parties, the unfruitful discussions about popular and 
bourgeois culture’, the involvement of musicians and composers in, perhaps more 
important issues other than music. The financial crisis in these and the following years 
also helped a concentration of the most important contemporary music events at the, 


superficially untouched, Gulbenkian Foundation. 


The step back was visible especially in music education: the reforms of Madalena 
Perdigao, active since 1972 as a pedagogic experience, stopped; Lisbon’s Conservatory 
closed; music education structures (curricula, programs, etc.) remained undeveloped for 
almost a decade. Just prior to the Revolution, at the beginning of 1974, a report was 
published announcing a new Piano and a new Musicology Courses at the Conservatory 
of Lisbon, to be implemented at university level. These higher courses, previewed in 
1972, only began in 1980 (Musicology — Universidade Nova of Lisbon) and in 1987 


(performance and school music in the Higher Schools of Education and of Music). 


But any musical revolution — if there was one — was, in fact, due to the appearance of a 
new sound world on radio and TV. This was led by groups and performers of pop, 
entertainment and jazz music (later, rock groups) and in particular by the music of 


Cantores de Intervencdo (intervention singers, chanteurs engagées). These singers sang 





© Curiously, this role of “national composer” was, after 1976 and until recent years, evidently not 
occupied by any living composer, demonstrating a lack of support and of interest for composition by the 
institutions, more interested in the fashionable culture figures than in culture itself. Perhaps, Emmanuel 
Nunes (more than the irreverent Jorge Peixinho), supported by the Gulbenkian Foundation and 
internationally recognised, would be seen in the nineties as a possible national composer, but if so, only 
among a restricted group of informed persons. Only in 2000 would he have the highest cultural prize in 
Portugal, the Fernando Pessoa Prize. 


47 The Chinese «Cultural Revolution» and the old quarrels between avant-garde and neo-realism defenders 
were not far from these discussions. 
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and played ballads and other simple songs accompanied by guitar, with an explicit 
political left wing character, influenced by Portuguese folklore, South American music, 


African music, pop, rock and jazz.** 


In 1976, due to the end of left-wing governments and the stabilisation of democratic 
institutions in Portugal (constitutional and democratic elections took place), musical life 
seemed to “normalise” and continued what was somehow broken by the 1974 
Revolution. Cantores de Intervengdo (intervention singers) gave place to pop and rock in 
the radios, music and entertainment began to be seen more as a business, classical music 
life tried to survive an economic crisis visible in the budget cuts of public grants, barely 


coping with events in traditional institutions in the developed Europe. 


Not surprisingly, the Gulbenkian Foundation seemed to quickly prevail over the social 
crisis of the previous years and to continue musical development, clearly overcoming the 


national economic crisis. 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC MEETINGS OF THE GULBENKIAN FOUNDATION (1977-1979) 


The Encontros de Musica Contempordnea *” of the Gulbenkian Foundation assembled 
in a few weeks the different contemporary music productions that were being made 
during the Gulbenkian Festival and in other concerts all through the year. These 
meetings began in 1977 and still continue today. Taking place in May/June, they are the 


main forum for hearing and discussing contemporary music in Portugal. 


At first, with very little public support, the Foundation decided to give special 
scholarships to enable Portuguese students from music schools around the country to 
come to the meetings. But despite the efforts of the Foundation, and with the exception 
of several much publicised (and/or social) events, these meetings continued to attract a 


small public. 


The Foundation's options and interests were demonstrated in the meetings with 
commissions, invitations for foreign groups/soloists and composers, concerts with 


Portuguese groups/soloists and conferences, lectures and workshops. The following 





48 See Dionisio, Eduarda (1993). 


Contemporary Music Meetings. 
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pictures, showing the composers and number of pieces played between 1977 and 1979, 


reveal the politics of these Encounters: 


e First of all, there was great interest in Portuguese composers, clearly seen in the 


number of performances of Jorge Peixinho, Clotilde Rosa and Emmanuel Nunes. 


e Stockhausen, Xenakis and the Spanish composer Tomas Marco were the most played 


(besides Peixinho). Providing evidence of the influence of Stockhausen on 
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Portuguese music (directly and through his students) and also of Xenakis (perhaps 
more evident in the relationship between music and mathematics, broadly 
documented since 1971, and in the use of electro-acoustical means). The 
predominance of these composers in Encounters is, in my view, a consequence of 


their influence in Gulbenkian productions since the sixties. 


e Also evident is the interest of the Gulbenkian Foundation in composers from Spain: 
Tomas Marco, Luis de Pablo, Jesus Villa-Rojo and Cristobal Hallfter were all 
invited, promoting contacts and exchanges between composers of the two neighbour 


countries, already fruitful since the sixties. 


e The importance given to John Cage and Olivier Messiaen, already invited by the 


Foundation on previous occasions. 
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These Encounters served as a very broad demonstration of contemporary music 
techniques, composers and performers, giving young people the chance to be introduced 
to music from the great contemporary music centres of Europe. It was also an 
opportunity for Portuguese and foreign composers to exchange ideas and performance 
possibilities, and for young musicians to learn about new techniques (on performance 


and composition courses) and to discuss new music openly. 


But the Encounters brought about the fusion, in a small period of time, of (almost) all 
Gulbenkian contemporary productions. They became a kind of ghetto for the avant- 
garde, neglecting other smaller contemporary music productions (even of other 


institutions) and enlarging the gap between normal concert life and contemporary music. 


The influence of these early Encounters and of the Gulbenkian's musical (and aesthetic) 
policy is still very effective. Stockhausen and Xenakis had a central place in the nineties, 
many Spanish and foreign composers mostr played in these years continued to be present 
at the following events, not only in the Gulbenkian but also in the repertoire of 


Portuguese contemporary groups. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PORTUGUESE DARMSTADT GENERATION 


— THE WORKS — 
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LID 


“What we were looking for was not simply a fashion to be worn for a single season 
(...) but a real language and long-term solutions of formal and linguistic problems. 
Some of our solutions were no doubt exaggeratedly strict in character, a discipline 


that irked but represented a necessary stage.” 


Boulez, Pierre (1986): page 446 


This chapter consists of a series of analysis of piano pieces, which, in my view, are the 


most representative of the composer’s piano production in these years. 


Analysis of 


1959 
1959 _| Five Small Pieces for Piano 
1969 | Mémoire d’une Présence Absente 


1969 _| Figurations 11 
1970 Maria de Lurdes Martins 


1971 | Litanies du Feu et de la Mer II 
1973/74 Candido Lima 


1977 


1979 Clotilde Rosa 
1980 Candido Lima 
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ALVARO LEON CASSUTO 


Sonatina per pianoforte 


1959, Piano solo 
Support: score - manuscript, 3 sheets, 5 written pages by the author. 


Dedicated (signed) to Maria da Gléria*® (Maria da Gléria Esteves, a friend of Cassuto 


and a piano teacher at the Conservatory of Oporto in the seventies) 


The score is divided into two movements. The first is ! = 60 and, after a double bar in 


system 4, J = 56; the second is J = 92. 


Analysis - Methodology: 


INTRODUCTION 


This piece appears to use intervals in a traditional way, reminiscent of the type of free 
modal harmonies and counterpoint used by Lopes-Graga (teacher of Cassuto). But, after 
a closer look, it is possible to see that Sonatina is a piece that uses twelve-tone 


techniques. 


PLAN 


1. Strict musical approach: 
1.1. Substructure of the piece 
1.2. Parts of the Piece 
2. Some Harmonic Details 
3. Hermeneutic Perspective: 
4. Conclusion 
> 


Relationship to others (works by the same composer, style, Zeitgeist, etc.) 





50" Para a M* da Gloria, amigdvelmente, [assinatura] Porto, 11-4-60" 
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Analysis: 


STRICT MUSICAL APPROACH: 


Basic 


SUBSTRUCTURE 


This piece is constructed with the following series of pitches: g, d, c#, a, c, b, f#, f, g#, e, 


d#, a#. 


A brief analysis of this series shows that it has very similar intervals. 


The pitches with the number | to 6 appear transposed (also inverted and retrograded) by 
the sequence of pitches number 12, 11, 10, 9, 8 and 7 of the series. This way of 
constructing the series enables Cassuto to use the same harmonies when he employs the 
series as a repeated motif. This harmony can be considered as a dominant 7" chord with 


a 4" instead of a 5", or as a succession of 5" and a 2™ (c, g, d, a, c#, b). 




















ate 


STRUCTURE OF THE PIECE 
Motiv a 


First part: Introduction Motive 1 


The first part of the Sonatina begins with this chord constructed of 2 successive 5"* with 
a 2™. It becomes a motif, being then transposed and developed in the first 14 bars. This 
motif is characterised by an opposition between repeating fifths and a shorter — 
ornament-like — third (major, later minor). This motif is developed in a way that forms 


the first part of the series (g, c, db, f, d, eb, ab)*°'. This part comprises, in my view, the 





5! This way of using the series does not agree with the aesthetic and technical propositions of Schénberg. 
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introduction (d = 60), where the composer reveals his harmonic perspective and one 


motif. 


Second part: Prelude 
Then, a new part (d = 56) begins, using the series, in a two-voice ostinato in the bass, 


based on the motif. The way this motif is transformed at this point shows the division of 


the series into two similar parts, each one a transposed retrograde inversion of the other. 


Over this ostinato bass comes a melody constructed from parts of the series. This melody 
begins as a small part of the series *’, then in bar 22 continues with almost all pitches 
and continues until a big crescendo completed in bar 24. In bar 31 the ostinato passage is 


played once in both hands as the climax (and the end) of the 2" part. 


Third part: Sonatina 


This part — much longer than 





the others — begins with the 














series played in both hands, for 
the first time with a specific 


repetitive rhythm, then followed 


? ) 
ae pfs =z " f 3 ote by its retrogade form. 


Theme 


























The series then functions as a 


theme, including a new rhythmic cell ASD, 


Just after this theme, a 4 bar phrase appears with a development of motif 1. Then, from 


bar 45 to bar 53, the theme appears repeated in both hands ** 


, in the left hand just once, 
extended to the double value of the rhythmic figures and in the right hand 6 times in a 


descending direction (crossing the left hand) using only quavers. 





°52 The series in an inversion if it is combined to include some of the notes of the bass. 


253 The series is in different forms 
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Between bar 54 and bar 65, the right hand plays a long melody (the series), as a 


continuation of the last part of the left hand. The left hand uses the series in shorter 
forms. After bar 59 particularly, Cassuto uses the series much more freely, repeating 


notes and constructing the music through the development of the rhythmic cell. 


In bar 65 there is further development; the series appears split in both hands, as a melody 
(right hand) with an accompanying part. During these bars (until 72) it is interesting to 
note that the series is used more freely. This suggests that the composer was more 
interested in the development of the melodic and harmonic possibilities of the theme (as 
presented at the introduction and in the first part) than in the use of a strict serial 


technique. 


In bars 73 and 74 the series appears in both hands in a form close to that of bar 45. After 
a transitional bar (75) where there is a freer use of the series, the series appears again, 
this time as a unison part (similar to the beginning of this movement) with the series and 
its inversion with repeated (ornamental) notes. In fact, after bar 76 the exposition of this 


Sonatina begins, with changes in the order of the parts. 


The piece ends with two unison phrases, one using material from bar 45 and the other 
with a transposition of the first bars of this movement. The scheme of the structure of 


this last movement is the following: 





TH | M1 | Devela Devb Dev | Th Devel a" Devb' M | Dey | Th’ 
var 1' q'"' 


35 40 45 S50 55 60 65 70 $75 80 85 90 95 100 105 110 115 








Lata Re TH - theme/series; Th var - theme with mBdifictions (as in Dev. B); Th” -theme transposed; 
M 1 - motif 1; 
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Devel a (a’, a’, a”) - first development form of the theme/series and modifications (series in 
short figures in one hand with long figures in the other); 


Dev b (b’) - second development form of the theme and modifications (series with modifications, 
in short figures in one hand with long figures in the other); 


Dev c - third development form of the theme (free — harmonic — use of the theme/series). 


Some Harmonic DETAILS 


This piece, although serial in some of the procedures, reflects a harmonic care that 
doesn’t correspond to the technical ideas of Schonberg and twelve-tone theory. In fact, 


throughout piece there is in a kind of C (minor) tonality. The introduction begins with a 
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(c, g) chord; the second part begins in the left hand with a succession from the chord (g, 
d) to (eb, bb) (from a dominant chord to a parallel major chord); the right hand begins in 


c; the last movement begins with the notes g and c, ending this first phrase with a g. 


This concern with harmony is more evident in his work with motif 1 (in the introduction, 
bars 40 to 44 and bars 104 to 106) and in the harmonic structure of the piece. It is 
important to notice that the different parts appearing in the re-exposition (after bar 76, 
the exact middle of the last movement) are in an interval of a third away from the 


exposition: 


- the last appearance of the theme (7h’) is a minor third higher than the original at bar 34 


254. 


b | 


¢ inthe development a” (Devel a” - bar 82), the left hand is a minor third lower than the 


original at bar 45; 


¢ in the development b’ (Dev b’ - bar 92), both hands are at a distance of a minor third 


(one higher, the other lower) from the similar part in bar 54. 


It is also interesting to notice how careful Cassuto is about the harmonic evaluation of 
some mechanical procedures of the twelve-tone technique. Regarding this, there is a 
mistake in the order of pitches in bar 52: the 4" and 5" notes (E and G) in the upper part 
are changed. This change of notes is caused by the appearance of an E in the lower part, 


if the series continued without change, we would hear an octave. 


HERMENEUTIC PERSPECTIVE: 


In my view, the Sonatina should be understood on multiple levels: 
1 — as an experience of twelve-tone techniques; 


2 — as a piece of music strong manifest in musical gestures, characteristic of piano music 


from the pre-classics to the early twentieth century; 


3 — as a “classical” — at least a “neo-classical” — piece with typical harmonic and 


structural characteristics. 





°54 Tt seems that the piece ends in the major parallel tonality. 
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The character of motif 1, beginning with a perfect fifth, is classical in a very profound 
and historical sense; it is made from a perfect consonance in the spirit of all classical 
thought, from Pythagoras to Beethoven. This motif resembles the beginning of a piece 
by Luis de Freitas Branco (the first song of the cycle A Ideia of 1943) where the poet 
(Antero de Quental) invokes the Gods: 


“ Because the ancient Gods and ancient divine dreams vanish in 
the air (...)”?5 


This solemn air, common to Luis de Freitas Branco and this motif, is characteristic of the 
whole piece and of Cassuto’s intentions towards classicism and twelve-tone techniques. 
In fact, his work with the series (in its invention and development) is consistent with a 


structurating classical (or neo-calssical) gesture — a Sonatina with an introduction. 


CONCLUSION 


The analysis presented here reflects the aim of Cassuto to make a piece that, although 
using twelve-tone technique (sometimes strictly), has a harmonic and neo-classic 
perspective, at least as understood by Portuguese contemporary composers’ as 

Lopes-Graca. Because of its structure and character, this piece is, in my view, a kind of 
Toccata. After a brief introduction where the harmonic material is presented, the piece 
continues with a slow movement gradually the series (prelude). The last — and main — 
part is in quick tempo, where different variations of the theme (the same series) occur in 
a repeated way, exploring the piano by using different attacks and dynamics, with 
extreme — opposing — octaves in counterpoint and the frequent use of melodies with 
both hands in unison. Sonata form becomes significant in the appearance of 
development **’ (of the motif, theme and cell), the re-exposition and though the harmonic 


relationship between the parts. 


Therefore, the attitude of the performer of this piece should be, in my view, coherent 
with all these aspects of the music: taking an expressive view of harmony (perhaps 
sometimes more solemn than intensively expressive), distinguishing between the main 


melodies (longer figures in non-repeated rhythms) and accompaniments (shorter 


°° "Pois que os Deuses antigos e os antigos Divinos sonhos por esse ar se somem" in A Ideia, song cycle 
for high voice and piano by Luis de Freitas Branco with a text by Antero de Quental. 


°56 Tn the late fifthies. 


57 In classical sense. 
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repeated figures), and revealing the characteristics of a Toccata through its instrumental 
(virtuoso-like) features. The twelve-tone technique used will arise more as part of the 
surface structure — in the theme and its harmonic features — than as substructure. In 


fact, this piece is tonal to some extent, distantly approaching C minor. 


RELATION TO OTHERS WORKS 


The Sonatina was written at a time when Alvaro Cassuto was studying twelve-tone 
techniques. In 1958, he studied composition with Joseph Rufer in Berlin and wrote a 
review of his teacher’s book Die Komposition mit Zwélf Tonen **: In the same year he 
presented a very long and thorough paper and a conference on the twelve-tone system *”. 
In 1959 — the year of the Sonatina per pianoforte — he wrote the Sinfonia Breve n. 1 
(also in dodecaphonic style). The next year (1960) he went to the Darmstadt courses and 
published another paper in Arte Musical about the twelve-tone system and _ its 


possibilities.” 


The preoccupations of Cassuto for the technique and the aesthetics of twelve-tone music 
emerge in this piece. If, in his text settings, he assumes the need for atonality and a 
technique to structure it, in the Sonatina he assumes only the technical features of 
twelve-tone music and combines it with the aesthetic and expressive thought of the (neo) 
classical world.” Later, after a phase of experimentation, he would once more approach 


tonal and modal harmonies in works composed after 1967. 





258 See Cassuto, Alvaro (1958). 
259 See Cassuto, Alvaro (1959). 
269 See Cassuto, Alvaro (1960). 


°61 This mixture was, in fact, already used in Darmstadt around 1951, in works such as Sonatina for cello 
by B. A. Zimmermann, Hans Ulrich Engelmann's Piano Sonata and Armin Schibler's Symphonic 
Variations. See Borio (1997): vol. 1, page 187. 
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JORGE PEIXINHO 


Cinco Pequenas Pecas para Piano’” 


1959, Piano solo 


Support: score - manuscript, 8 sheets, 6 written pages with music by the composer, 
outside cover with series (page 7), front cover with the title, full name of the composer, 


date (Rome, 28" June - 13" July 1959) and duration (5m30s). 


These pieces are the first piano pieces in Peixinho’s catalogue, written when he was in 
Rome whilst studying at the Academia Santa Cecilia. Each piece reveals further 


information: 
1. the first is dated the 28-30 of June and the duration 55 seconds; 
2. the second is dated 1-3 of July (1m. 15 seconds); 


3. on page 3 of the third there is a two-system draft of piece 3; the final (full) score is in 


page 4, dated 6-8 July (1 minute); 
4. the fourth is dated 8-10 July (55 seconds); 


5. the fifth 10-13 July (1m. 5 seconds). 


Analysis - Methodology: 


INTRODUCTION 
As each piece is complete in itself, it will have a completely separate analysis. In the end 


a comparison will be made of all the different pieces. 


This group of pieces appears to use harmonic, melodic and serial techniques. Therefore, 


serial, melodic and harmonic analyses will be made and compared. The structure is 





°© Rive small pieces for piano. 
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apparently quite simple, deriving from its harmonic and melodic development. The 


avant-garde piano techniques are also be adressed. 


PLAN 


1. For each piece: 
1.1. harmony, series, melodies, rhythms; 
1.2. structure; 
1.3. other features; 

2. Comparison of the pieces; 


3. Hermeneutic approach. 


Analysis: 


FIRST PIECE 


THE SERIES 





PIECE ONE - SERIES 


The first piece begins, in the right hand, with a twelve-tone series that will be developed 


using transpositions. 
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SERIES - HARMONY 


This series features minor thirds separated by augmented fifths and minor seconds. 


Pitches 1 to 4 (C, Eb, B, D), 3 to 6 (B, D, C#, Bb), 7 to 11 (E, G, F#, A), and 9 to 12 (F#, 
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A, F, Ab) are very close, forming groups of enchained thirds; pitches 5 to 9 (C#, Bb, E, 


G) form a diminished seventh chord. 


The series is presented in the right hand, ending in bar 3 (the last F). Then it appears 


various times in different transpositions (see figure "Bars 1 to 11 - Series"). 


After these presentations of the series (from bar 11) it seems that Peixinho preferred to 


work with the series as a theme, developing, transposing and transforming sections of 




















these bars. 
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Bars 1 to 11 - Series 


THE MOTIF AND ITS DEVELOPMENT: THE STRUCTURE 


This piece is not based on a traditional development of the series. In fact, this series is 
also treated as a motif with specific characteristics of rhythm and harmony. It uses 
descending thirds, sometimes with a ninth and a crochet/semi-crochet rhythm together 
with duplets. All these characteristics are developed throughout the piece, giving its 


specific expressive character. 


The series is exposed as a development of the motif, forming a whole sentence (section 


A). 


The first notes form a motif, which is characterised by rhythm and melody and harmony 
based on descending thirds. These melodic/harmonic traits are, as we have seen, 
characteristic of the twelve-tone series. This motive is immediately developed (enlarged, 


transposed, etc.) in a long passage until bar 8. The first 8 bars form an antecedent (a), 
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after which the harmony and melody change. The harmonic rhythm becomes quicker and 


these last 4 bars correspond to the consequent of a classical two-part sentence (b). 





























EcE 1 - Motir 


A long silence is followed by section B, which consists two 2 bars of development of the 


motif (thirds with a major ninth) (c). 


In bars 11 to 15 the melody appears in the left hand (in duplets), using the series very 


loosely, now with only its most characteristic melodic and harmonic features (d). 


In bar 15/16 what appears to be a re-exposition of the first section begins (a’), largely 
modified. Then, in bar 19/20, the beginning of section B (c) is presented (transposed), 
followed in bars 22 to 24 by a repetition of subsection (b), but with inverted parts. 


The piece ends, after another long silence, with another development of subsection (c). 


Bar_ 16 17 8 19 21 22 23 24 25 26 
weL_oe | |e | » | Ie 


The structure (A B A’ — abcd 4’c’b’c’’) is very interesting for the inclusion of 


subsection c in the re-exposition, unifying the whole. 


SECOND PIECE 


THE SERIES 


The second piece begins with the presentation of a series. 





ECE 2 - SERIES 
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This series will be used very loosely, sometimes in its original form, sometimes with 


exchanged pitches. 


As Peixinho didn't transpose the original series and uses it repeatedly, it seems that the 
piece always has the same sequence of notes, although sometimes he just uses a few 


notes of the series. 


THE MOTIF - THE MELODY AND THE HARMONY 


The construction and the use of this series is tied 


to harmonic and melodic cells that are developed 





and repeated throughout the piece. 


A EB €& 
Pirce 2 - HARMONIC CELLS Prevalent throughout is a chord based on a third 


and a dissonance (C, Eb, B or Bb), a seventh 
chord D, F, Ab C# and another one with a seventh and a ninth (G, F#, A). These 
harmonic features appear repeatedly (transformed as a melody, combined — BC, ABC 


—, transposed and transformed in other chords —— A*). These chords form the series, 


excluding the last pitch. 





Bar12 
A*, BC, A va 
Bar17 


ee a 
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Peixinho, importantly, uses several specific melodic and rhythmic figures repeatedly: the 
broken chord sometimes with sustaining notes (e.g. bar 1); the sudden attack of a chord 
in an irregular part of the bar (e.g. bar 2); the broken chord alternated in both hands (e.g. 
bar 4). 





Piece 2 - Metopic / RHYTHMIC FIGURES 


THE STRUCTURE 


This piece seems to flow freely like a short song, presenting no visible breaks or 
different sections. The sequence of different but closely related elements (chords A, B 
and C, the different melodic/rhythmic figures) creates the sensation of flowing time, 
even of improvisation, using only a small number of elements. Nevertheless it is 
important to say that the piece seems to follow a climbing melodic path until bars 9 and 


12 (the middle of the piece), descending until the end, in bar 21. 
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THIRD PIECE 


THE SERIES 





THIRD PIECE - SERIES 


The third piece begins with the series in the left hand. This series is used as a colour’” 
that appears in canon in bar 2, in the right hand, and in other places (see the following 


diagram). 


PIECE THREE-SERIES 


THE RHYTHM AND DyNamICcs 


The rhythm of this piece is made of long notes (at least a dotted quaverh) followed by a 


short one. Peixinho, in fact uses only the following rhythmic figures: 





PIECE THREE - RHYTHMIC_FIGURES (THE WHOLE SANDS FOR ANY LARGE NOTE) 


These rhythms, reinforced by articulation, accents and by dynamic marks, also form 
repeating models (like the medieval talea, but not as a sequence of units as in the 


colour). 





°63 A melodic pattern to be repeated, as in the music of the Middle Ages. 
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Peixinho uses very distinctive dynamics, one for each note. These dynamics show a kind 
of series, a different one for each pitch: p, mf, pp, mf, p, mf, f, p, pp, mf, pp, f- But these 
dynamics are not repeated unchanged, as they form a kind of graphic of dynamics that 
will be (more or less) transposed in the piece with different twelve-tone repetitions. But 


the basic relationships (more or less forte than the former pitch) stay invariable. 














1 2 3 4 5 6 Ff 8 9 10 11 12 


THE HAarRMoNny 


Peixinho seems to be aware of the harmonic possibilities of the series, using the intervals 


formed by the first pitches. He uses harmonies that change from dissonance to 


i) 
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Harmony 


consonance maintaining (almost always) one note in one of the two parts. 


It is important from a performance point of view, given the mixture of harmonic and 


melodic features particularly in bar 6 and in bar 19, that the 2 parts of the piece are 
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combined together, so that playing the piece at the proposed tempo (Allegretto) gives the 


impression of only one melody. 


THE STRUCTURE 


This piece can be divided into several parts in accordance with the pauses and the way 
Peixinho uses the series and the rhythmic figures (a kind of melodic periodic structure). 
Accordingly, the first section ends at bar 9 (a strict canon using the colour described 
above); the second ends at bar 14 (a first development of the theme/series); the third 
section ends at bar 18 (a second development of the theme); a fourth and last section 
which is slower (fewer pitches, longer notes) creating the sense of ending. 


Bar 1 Bar 5 


First section 


Bar 10 Bar 15 


Bar 19 


FOURTH PIECE 
Tue Motirs 
This piece is constructed with a series of motifs that Peixinho often changes; 


o Motif A is a single chord using minor seconds. It appears in bars 1, 4, 5, 8 and 10, 


11; 
o Motif B is characterised by its rhythm and intervals. It is used in bars 1, 5 and 9. 


o Motif C appears as a chord on a weak part of the beat — after a semiquaver or 


quaver pause in bars 2, 3, 5, 7, 9 and 10. 


o Motif D, defined by its rhythm in both hands, appears in bars 3, 6, 7, and 10. 
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ECE 4 - MOTIFS 


o Motif E — very expressive and perhaps, characteristic of this piece — appears in 


bars 3, 4, 6, 7, and bars 12/13. 


o Motif F — already a development of other motives — is salient because of the 
opening third and its rhythm in both hands (bars 6, and 9). These motifs also appear 
in combinations and extensively modified. 


Bar 1 Bar 5 





Bar 10 


A A (*) (trm) E/E * : mezzo tasto resonance. 
trm : tremolo. 


It is also important to note the sound effects in bar 10 and 11, an E that has to be 


repeated mezzo tasto (another way of depressing the resonance pedal as in piece 2) and 


the tremolo in one hand (with different dynamics from the right hand). 


THE STRUCTURE 


Although the piece is very short (only 13 bars) and flows constantly until the end, it 
seems that in the last 4 bars, a point is reached where only different forms of expression 
(effects) could resolve this constant repetition/development of the motifs. The piece ends 


with its most distinctive motif E. 
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FIFTH PIECE 


THE SERIES 


On the last page of this manuscript, Peixinho gives us a clue about his way of working at 
that time. He gives the series (D) and the transformations he uses (inverted - C, 


retrograde - RP; inverted retrograde - CR). 


The use of the series in this last piece is described in the diagram at the end of the 


analysis of this piece. 




















Piece 5 - SERIES GIVEN BY PEIXINHO 
Tue Harmony / CELLS 


A close look at this piece shows motifs, cells or just textures that are characteristic by 


their rhythm, harmony or by their position within the piece: 


Cell A oetp Cell B 
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Piece 5 - MOTIVES 


o Cell A- a simple and very loose melody (bars 1-5, bars 13-16 and 19-21); 
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o cell B- a ninth/seventh interval (bars 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 


18,19; 22,23, 24,.25,.26, 27); 


o cell C- achord with a third and a dissonance (bars 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 17, 18, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26); 


o cell D- the use of uneven parts, of triplets and quintuplets (all bars except bar 1); 
o cell E- the repetition of a chord/interval (bars 5, 10, 11, 16, 27); 
o cell F- achord with one note much longer (bars 22, 23, 24, 25, 26); 


o cell G- the cluster as resonance (bars | to 4, 18 to 21). 


Barl Bar5 





Bar8 Bar12 
Bar15 Bar19 


Bar22 Bar26 














THE STRUCTURE 


More than a distinguishable structure — with different use of musical objects or with 
sections with precise ways of development — Peixinho wanted a contained and 
continuous flow of expression, with elements that appear and disappear, some of them 
constant, others very sparse. This can be seen in the way he uses the motifs/cells, the 
small units that the composer presents and develops, constructing the continuum of the 
music, with no development, no different or repeating sections. But it must also be 
pointed out that, in the middle of the piece (bar 18), the texture is similar to the 


beginning (a resonance cluster in the left hand and a melody using many silences). 


Perhaps in this way Peixinho found a method to make what could be understood as a re- 


exposition, or just an expressive breathing point in the middle of the piece. 


be: 
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Piece 5 — The series 


COMPARISON OF THE PIECES / HERMENEUTIC APPROACH 


The present group of pieces were composed in the summer of 1959, the same year 
Peixinho — a 19 year-old student — went to Rome to study with Porena. It is Peixinho 
himself who tells us about the importance of this study, if he hadn’t made this change 


and study composition abroad, he wouldn’t be a composer. *™ 


That he uses a twelve-tone series in this group of pieces is interesting. This was most 
probably a technique that was quite new to him: in composition studies at Lisbon 
Conservatory there was no place for such “new” manners. Therefore, the way he uses the 
series, taking advantage of its harmonic features, corresponds perhaps to a “historic” and 
an “‘academic” way of approaching the series, using the aesthetic values of Berg, 
Schonberg, Webern and others. In fact it seems that the series is written in order to be 


used as a theme, or as a technique strongly attacked by Boulez and other composers of 





264 See Peixinho, Jorge (1995 b). 
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the Darmstadt vanguard in the fifties. In fact all the ambience of these pieces is of strong 


— romantic/expressionist like — expression. 


The series are built with its harmonic possibilities in mind, using the intervals in order to 
make different chords. These chords are, then, the harmonic basis with which Peixinho 
constructs his music, or are the harmonic result of the series as a melody. These chords 
and melodic successions are the units (motifs, cells, and themes) that will be repeated, 


and developed. 
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5 SMALL PIECES - SERIES USED 





The use of these small units is, in some pieces, very interesting because they are the only 
content of the piece: they are repeated in a different or in the same order, combined in 
counterpoint, transposed, but never losing the harmonic, textural and melodic 
characteristics. This is, perhaps, an approach to structures based on the Wagnerian 


Leitmotiv, as in pieces 2, 4 and 5. 


It is also important that these pieces use avant-garde ways of dealing with the piano 
(melodies that cover many octaves, the use of silent attacks, harmonics, sustained chords 
and notes), clearly demonstrating the interest of the composer for the use of these 
possibilities. And in these early pieces Peixinho presents some of his own stylistic 
standards: the trill as reinforcement of the dynamic, the use of contrasting rhythmic 
gestures (e.g. syncopations and straight beats), the very expressive use of intervals 


(sevenths, tritones, etc.). 


Because of their contained expressiveness, these 5 Small Piano Pieces are surely 


influenced by the op.19 pieces of Schénberg, the op. 5 of Berg and by Webern pieces. 
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They also point to some other features — his work with the motifs and cells, the loose 
use of the series, the use of the instrument — that would be developed in future pieces 


and characterise Peixinho's music and modernity. 
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JORGE PEIXINHO 


MEMOIRE D’UNE PRESENCE ABSENTE 


1969, Piano solo 
Support: score - manuscript, 4 sheets, 7 written pages by the author. 


The score is divided into numbers (not in common metric bars) from | to 19. The few 
existent bars (some in dashed lines) divide not metric units but different blocks, or 


different ways of developing or playing one block. 


Analysis - Methodology: 


INTRODUCTION 


It is evident that this piece, with its recurrent character, is made from very well defined 
material that is repeated, developed, combined together or detached in contrasted blocks. 


Therefore an almost classical analysis can be useful for a first approach to the piece. 


PLAN 


1‘ Strict musical approach: 


1.1 - basic substructure (harmony, melodic, the use of series, scales and types 
of chords) 

1.2 - definition of repeated motives *” cells *° and their development. 

1.3 - formal structure (succession and relation of the motives, blocks, etc.) 

1.4 - others (apparent tension, oppositions, etc.) 


2 The performance approach: 


PRA - types of motion - particularities 
2.2 - apparent tensions, oppositions and their possible psycho-physiological 
context 





*65 Smallest musical unit (with harmony, rhythm, metre, etc.); important because of its apparent unity, its 
repetition and/or development, or opposition to other motives. 

°66 Smallest unity in one of the musical parameters (not a musical unity, but only a specific rhythm, an 
interval or succession of intervals, a chord, a number succession, etc.) 
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3. Stylistic and Hermeneutic approach: 


3.1 - an understanding of the internal significance of the work 
3.2 - relation to others (works by the same composer, style, zeitgeist, etc.) 
Analysis: 


STRICT MUSICAL APPROACH: 


Basic SUBSTRUCTURE?” 


The piece has two basic tonal/harmonic structures: 








Pithes:C Db D Eb E EF Fe G G# A A# B 
napp: 14 4 ) 3 4 2 2 6 3 4 4 0 
NOTES IN NUMBER 1, NUMBER OF OCCURRENCES 








Substructure A: its formed by the scale C, D, E, G, A, with the opposed (Db), Eb, Gb, 
Ab, Bb a kind of white pentatonic scale (and underlying harmony) opposed to black 
pentatonic. This substructure appears: 

1. as aseries of intervals of fourth (D A C G and Eb Ab in n.1); 

2. as achord built in fourths (E A D G or B bEb Ab Dbin n.11); 


3. developed as a succession of tremolo chords in n.15; 


4. as the basis for a simple melody (n.1, the higher single notes). 














SUBSTRUCTURE A 
It can also appear with various ornaments (in smaller figures) that can be seen as a 


substructure of the basic harmony. 





°°7 The basic ground — the basic tonal material — of the piece. 
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Substructure B: is a series of 10 tol2 different tones (n. 2). Substructure B appears as 
variable (and flexible) permutations, written and improvised, appearing divided in 


groups, also with ornaments. 


Motives, CELLS, ETC. 


Peixinho uses 4 Motives: 


Motive A - Motive A is formed by the first notes, built 





with the substructure A - succession of fourths, between 


Morive A 


two fourth intervals (Eb Ab and Eb Bb), in a quick motion 
towards a long note (Ab). It is normally not loud (p, mp), but is louder when developed 


(A’ and A’’). This motive embodies a fourth interval cell. 


Motive B - This motive is built with substructure B, as it appears in n. 2. A specific 


rhythmic cell characterises this motive: the succession of quick semi-quavers, some of 


b i L, b # : A, 
= — 


{| ———_—_}F 
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= 4 * = 
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Motive B 


shortened (with a small transverse dash), making non-metric sequences up to 12 note in 


length. 


This motive is broken into groups: 


1. the left hand group (F# F Ab C) appears with no changes (with 1 or 2 or more 
repeated notes); 


2. the right hand first (Eb D C# E) and second groups (BbA B G), subject to 
permutations. 

Normally it has dynamics from mf to f’ This motive is related to motive A by the fact that 

it has, as its main intervals, sevenths and ninths: the first and last intervals in motive a 


are sevenths (Eb-D and Bb-A). 
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Z 
ye— fe— We 
7 
Morive C 


Motive C - a very simple and quiet 
melody in large notes (sometimes just a few notes), with a calm character. It is made 
with the tonal substructure A, enlarged with ornaments and the notes B and F, to an 8 


note scale. 











Sf 
1 es ee 7. 
=| $b —_j- eT , = —_—_§_ i _i 


16) 
Motive D - The Tristan chord (F# C E A), with a seventh (F). In this piece, the Tristan 


chord can be understood as a chord built with fourth intervals (F# B E A), but with the B 


changed to C. It occurs only once, resolving to a series of other (fourth interval) chords 


(A# D# G# C# F#), (A# F# D-E), (A D# G C# F) and (C - B%*- F# E A D G3). 


FORMAL STRUCTURE 


The piece is constructed around the opposition of motives A and B (the basic formal 
motives), their repetitions and developments. At number 11, the motive A appears in a 
very different way, (as A’) with a special character. Although having the same tonal and 
harmonic principles as motive A, A’ shares with motive B (specially with the last part of 


B, as it arises inn. 5, n. 7 and n. 14) the same energy with its quick change of notes. 


So it is mv oninion that this motive A' is the hesinnine of the secand nart of the niece It 


m3 F3q fr 34Q F338 











268 eee L544 L343 L3 aa a 


Numser 16 - Motive A' 





Motive A(QVA(C) BoA B ABA [A 
N. 1 2 3 4 5678 9 10 
Time | | | | | | | | | | | 

0 c Vw 7b z V4 
Motion ---------- MUMS coerce 4 Sth ae, ee | a , 
Motive A’C A’ B avn TO pa BB 
N. 111213 14 15 16 17 18 19 
Time | | | | | | | | | | 

470 P15 6 i 3 TE 

Matta AN sane ce A acest it ee eA 











to a very small part, making a division that is not heard in the music and doesn't really 


exist. 7 


THE MOTION AND ITS CHARACTER 


Trying to understand the motion of the piece (in terms of rhythm, harmony and 
character), a plan was made, dividing Mémoire into equal time units (approximately 45 
seconds, which is the proposed time to play motives A and C — the beginning of the 


piece). 


As it can be seen in the plan, the motion of this piece points to a continued and repeated 
slow movement (----), the repetition and development of motive A, its repetitions and 
permutations, broken by a much more active motive B (////). Sometimes motive B is also 
repeated and permutated, becoming more simple in terms of notes (only 4 notes), more 


static in rhythm and much closer to A (/-/-/-). 


In fact, the real character changes are the clusters LI (a possible end-product of the 


everlasting repetitions of A) and the chord sequence in n. 16 (motive D). 


STYLISTIC AND HERMENEUTIC APPROACH 


In my view, the two formal motives A and B have different symbolic meanings: 


Motive A - based on the substructure A (a simple succession of fourths in a narrow 
chord position, or two pentatonic scales) this motive points to a stable (and almost 
traditional) diatonic harmony and almost no harmonic movement. The rhythm is (unless 


in A’) always calm, scorrevole as writes Peixinho, recurrent, punctuated by fermatas and 


°° A division could also be made just before n. 15, using the very large fermata in that place, but this 
solution would not put aside the development of motive a (A') in number 11. 
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simple melodies (motive C). Appearing sometimes in free permutations, it has a regular 


and slow motion, showing a constant flow of time. 


Motive B is a series of 10 tol2 different notes, played in alternate hands. The rhythms 
are always unexpected, with shorter notes and ornaments creating an unstable character. 
It points to modern music — perhaps to pointillism — to a free use of dissonance, time 
and rhythm. But it is also repeated, permutated, creating a more active but also 
everlasting flow of time. And when it is condensed to just 4 repeated notes, (as in n. 5 


and n.14), its character, though calmer, is still dissonant (major sevenths) and hard. 


Also crucial to the understanding of Mémoire is also the passage in n. 16, what I have 


called motive D — the Tristan chord and the following 2 bars. 


The present piece places together different compositional and aesthetic principles, using 


the following techniques: 


1 the use of "historic" substructures, simple, almost diatonic harmonies (as in motives A 


and C, with substructure A); 


2 the use of a series (of ten to twelve notes) and its compositional properties, as in 


avant-garde music (as in substructure B, variation - permutation, reduction); 


3 repetition (up to 50 times) as an important strategy of construction, sometimes also 


with permutation of notes; 
4 the use of improvisation, even if sometimes it is only a free permutation; 
5 the quotation, in this case, of Wagner; 


6 the use (in the same piece) of different techniques and substructures coming from 


different historical times. 


In 1969 Jorge Peixinho was already aware of the rise of new ideas and methods of 
composition coming from America and Europe. Terry Riley worked in the ORTF in 
1962, his music and La Monte Young’s were beginning to be played in Europe in the 
early sixties (even in Darmstadt); Kagel and Ligeti were appearing with some new ideas 
to a broader public; Stockhausen and other composers were already getting far from 


strict serialist thought. 
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The year of 1969 was already distant from the rigid structures of the 1950's and early 


1960's, even from the post-serialistic approaches that Peixinho and other Portuguese 
composers experimented in these years ("Vvirtual-serialism", or "para-serialism" in 
Peixinho's own words’”). Peixinho had already used serial techniques (Collage for 2 
pianos in 1962/65), improvisation’”, collective composition (Darmstadt 1968, 
Stockhausen’s master course), multimedia and theatre music (as in Four Seasons and in 


other pieces made in collaboration with Ernesto de Sousa). 


The discussion about avant-garde, about the future of art in general and music, about 
ways of composing, was a crucial one at that time, and specially for a 29 year old 
composer with already much experience of different kinds of music. The Portuguese 
musical scene was already changing, in a great part because of Peixinho's influence not 
only as a composer but also as a performer — as a pianist, as a conductor, as the main 
spirit in a group of musicians playing contemporary music (they would form in 1970 the 


GMCL ””), as a performer in happenings, neo-Dada events, etc. 


The quotation was — in the words of Peixinho himself — typical of his music of the 
sixties and seventies: he included quotations in his piece Four Seasons (from Vivaldi, 
Haydn, himself, etc.) and in Re-loved Euridice (Gluck and Monteverdi), both from 1968 
°73 The Tristan chord was also included in other works as Lov I (1971) for piano and 


tape (also Lov IJ and Love III), and Glosa I (1989/90) for piano solo. 


It is my opinion that, in Mémoire d'une Présence Absente, the Tristan passage (three- 
quarters of the way though the piece) symbolises a kind of harmonic and stylistic 
"island" (a kind of lost paradise?), coming from a cluster in the upper part of the piano 
and resulting on a (scorrevole) trill in an almost tonal harmony; a chord from which (in a 
historic and a symbolic way) many new different techniques of dealing with music grew, 


or a chord which is the place where old techniques met. 





*7 See the TV Program “Jorge Peixinho”, Personagens. C.F. Ferreira, Sérgio (1993). 


°71 At that time collective improvisation was a common practice in a group of musicians that played also 
“written” music and formed in 1970 the G.M.C.L. (Contemporary Music Group of Lisbon - director Jorge 
Peixinho). 

°? Grupo de Miisica Contempordnea de Lisboa — Contemporary Music Group of Lisbon. 

°73 See Peixinho, Jorge e.a. (1995 b): p. 11 and 12. 
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In fact Peixinho's interest in Wagner's music is documented in a small paper of 1963, 


P 74 


published in 1964 in the magazine Arte Musical*’*. Under the name of The Climax, 


Peixinho gives an overview of the importance of Wagner's music, of the /eit-motives, of 


his harmonic, instrumental and formal achievements. 


He explains the title (The Climax) 


"Because Wagner is the summit of the western music in the 
nineteenth century, a summit due to the beauty of his work and to 
its historical function: his contribution and renewal in the 
aesthetic, formal and linguistic fields."2’° 


For him, Wagner symbolised the end of old music and the beginning of the 


transformations that would lead to avant-garde. 


This piece embodies a constant opposition: between the two formal motives A and B. 
But it has also an opposition between various kinds of musical aesthetic thought, from 
pentatonic to improvisation, repetition, pointillism, or twelve-tone series. Perhaps 
Peixinho was not quite aware of all these things when he wrote the piece: Mémoire 
d’une Présence Absente is, according to some informations from friends, a kind of love 
piece for a Belgian girl, Christine Rasson, whom he met in Italy. But, nevertheless, at 


this time these aesthetic preoccupations were, certainly, on his mind. 


Mario Vieira de Carvalho, in a paper dedicated to this piece *”°, quoting a letter Peixinho 


3 277 


wrote to Christiane Rasson in 1973 “"’, explains the concern of Peixinho for the place of 


art and music in society and his complete dedication to new music. 


"| feel quite a lot of difficulties in expressing myself, when | try to 
demonstrate the function, the place, or the importance (that 
already implies an engagement of value) of music in the 
contemporary society, in the history to come, in the present, in 
the future (...) and all of a sudden | feel, in my body, in my blood, 
in my feelings, this beauty, this exaltation that confers 
inexplicably, but also in a way that can't be explored, a sense of 
my existential vocation, of my will (I will also say my commitment) 
to life."?”° 


274 See Peixinho, Jorge (1964). 
°75 See Peixinho, Jorge (1964). 
276 See Vieira de Carvalho, Mario (1998): pages 121 to 148. 


°77 And never arrived because it was confiscated by the Political Police (PIDE/DGS). As Mario Vieira de 
Carvalho reports, Peixinho was in fact followed by the DGS because of his political attitudes towards the 
regime. 
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I think that this piece symbolises also a change and a new vision of a new music: a 
change of time, calling for memories of the past (the Belgian girl? Wagner?), a recall for 
past ways of making music (diatonics, tonal chords, Tristan and Isolde, together with 
twelve-tone — serial — structures). And, in the end, I think it symbolises a new aesthetic 
where past and future can meet: a kind of new beginning from the ashes of Wagner and 


serial music. 


Jorge Peixinho never recognised himself as a post-modernist: in fact, he was always 
more interest in the works and the ideas of Boulez, Stockhausen, Ligeti, Berio, Nono, 
than in any "nostalgias", to use the words of Boulez *”; I think he even disliked post- 
modernism in the social and cultural terms it then appeared. But perhaps Peixinho tried 
with Mémoire d'une Présence Absente a first approach to this post-modern aesthetic. Or, 


as Mario Vieira de Carvalho suggests, an approach to what Adorno called informal 


music.”°° 


But in fact Adorno told us that this "informal music" should be free from «stylistic 


deposits»: 


"J'entends par «musique informelle» une musique Qui se serait 
affranchit de toutes les formes abstraites et figées Qui lui étaient 
imposées du dehors, mais Qui, tout en n'étant soumise a aucune 
loi extérieure étrangére ‘as propre logique, se constituerait 
néanmoins avec une nécessité objective dans le phénomeéne lui- 
méme. Une telle libération suppose en outre, pour autant que 
cela soit possible sans une nouvelle oppression, qu'on élimine du 
phénoméne musical les dépdts qu'y laisse tout systeéme de 
coordonnés.”' (...) "Il ne suffit plus, pour qu'une musique soit 
«expérimentale», qu'elle ignore tout idiome déja constitué; il faut 
que dans le processus méme de composition elle reste 
imprévisible." °° 


Following the contacts of Peixinho in Italy, perhaps he was not so much interested in 
repealing the (musical and stylistic) dust of the past in a totally informal music, but tried 


an additional step towards a music free of the formal restrictions, but recognising himself 


*8 T'éprouve pas mal de difficultés & m'exprimer, en essayant de démontrer la fonction, la place, ou 
l'importance (qui implique déja un engagement de valeur) de la musique dans la société contemporaine, 
dans le devenir historique, dans le présent, dans l'avenir (...) et tout d'un coup je la sens, dans mon corps, 
dans mon sang, dans mes sens, cette beauté, cette exaltation qui confére inexplicablement, mais aussi 
inexorablement, un sens a ma vocation existentielle, a ma volonté (je pourrai dire aussi mon engagement) 
de vivre. Quoted in Vieira de Carvalho, Mario (1998): page 137. 

*7 See Boulez, Pierre (1986): page 447. 

*80 See in Vieira de Carvalho, Mario (1998): page 134. See also Adorno, T. W. (1982 b): page 289. 

*8! Adorno, T. W. (1982 b): page 294. 


*8 Adorno, T. W. (1982 b):page 322. 
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as a consequence — a Stylistic result — of that past, enabling him to use its stylistic 
properties, even quotations, as Berio proposed in his Sinfonia and in Darmstadt in 1963 
(following the thought of Eco): he proposed an «informal work» an «opera aperta» 
slightly different from Adorno, using «intentionally structured gestures»: «gestures» as 
motion and as cultural objects: 


"l'un des nombreux objets linguistiques que nous trouvons préts 


a notre arrivée dans un monde déja en possession d'un langage" 
283 





*83 See Berio, L. (1963) quoted n Borio (1997) vol. 1, page 468. 
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FILIPE PIRES 


Figuracées II *** 


1969, Piano solo. 

Support: score - Edition Curzi, Milan, 1976. 

Premiere: Munich, 1969, Filipe Pires (piano). 

This piece is part of a series of works called Figurations. 


Figurations I for solo flute (1968, premiered by Carlos Franco, Lisbon, 1968) is written 
using a twelve-tone series; it has 26 sections, the first having all 12 pitches which 
reduces to just one pitch in the 12". Pires then inverts the scheme and from the 14" to the 
25" sections the number of pitches in each section increases. The 13" and the 26" 


sections present all 12 pitches. 


Figurations III for 2 pianos (1969, premiered by F. Pires and J. Peixinho, Lisbon, 1974) 


uses almost exclusively sounds made in the interior of the pianos. 


Figurations II for piano solo uses twelve-tone techniques (the same series as Figurations 
I) and features 12 sections which have to be played twice in random order. With the 
approval of the composer, it has also been played simultaneously with Figurations I (for 


flute solo). 


Analysis - Methodology: 


This piece, one of the few Portuguese piano pieces which adheres to twelve-tone 
methods, requires a close analysis of the series in each section together with an harmonic 
and a melodic analysis. It will also be necessary to compare the sections in order to plan 


the performance's sequence. 


PLAN OF ANALYSIS 


1. Series, harmony, cells, motives, melody, texture, time, etc. (for each section). 





°84 Fi surations. 
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2. Differences and similarities between the sections. 


3. Hermeneutic approach. 


Analysis 


ANALYSIS BY SECTION 


THE SERIES 


This piece uses the same series as Figurations I for flute. The series appears in its 
original layout (A), transposed one semitone higher (B) and a major second lower (K). 


The composer also uses these series backwards. 
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In some sections Filipe Pires uses the series quite strictly, not repeating any pitch or 
taking a pitch from outside the twelve-tone row. In other sections he uses the series in a 
freer way, dividing it into 2 hexachords and using them as a melodic and/or harmonic 


basis. 


In fact, the series and all its transformations are made in such a way that each hexachord, 


disregarding the order of the notes, corresponds to another one in the table: 


1“ hex. of A = 2" hex. of iB’ = 2™ hex. of D = 1“ hex. of iE = 1“ hex. of G = 2™ hex. of 
iH = 2™ hex. of J = 1“ hex. of iK. From this perspective there are only 6 different 


hexachords distributed as shown in the following table. 


1“ hexachord | 2" hexachord 1° hexachord | 2" hexachord 
PAL | AT 








°85 First hexachord of series A corresponds to the second hexachord of the inversion of series B. 
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(The hexchords used independently are in bold). 


The use of the series in each section is fully demonstrated in the appendix (Filipe Pires, 
Figurations II, Series). Although the use of hexachords is important, in this appendix all 
notes have been analysed in terms of their inclusion in the series, or in one of its 
transformations. In fact, only the hexachords 1, 2, 5 and 6 are used, disregarding the 


hexachords resulting from the inversion of the series. 


SEcTION | 


Strict use of series A. This section features one harmonic cell made with the pitches of 
the beginning of the series. This cell (a) is used in different ways in almost all 13 


sections of this piece. 


The cell has as its main intervals the fourth (perfect and augmented fourths) and a 
semitone; it is developed by augmentation of the intervals. These features will mark the 


harmony and the melodic layout of the piece. 




















Saas ti : 


cel «@ transformed 


Section 1 


A AND A' 











SECTION 2 


The second section uses the first half of series B (hexachord 5) as a chord, the notes 
being released step by step, from the bottom to the top, at decreasing intervals of 


duration. 
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SECTION 3 


Section three uses blocks of six pitches — from series B — as chords (particularly 
hexachord 6). These chords clearly come from the cell a, with its characteristic mixture 
of fourths (augmented) and semitones (also as appoggiature). At the end of this section 


the two chords form a complete series. 


SECTION 4 


Cell a also appears in section 4 using the whole of series A and B (hexachords 1, 2, 5 
and 6) and broken parts of A (hexachord 1). Even in the melody that begins in the left 


hand and rises to the end of the section, the harmony of a is present. 














A 





SECTION 5 


Filipe Pires uses series B melodically, as can be seen in the table of series in the 
appendix. The use of the series at the beginning of this section is curious; pitches 7 to 12 
(hexachord 6) in the upper voice, together with pitches 1 to 6 (hexachord 5) in the lower, 


adopting the division of the series in two halves. 


SECTION 6 


Here Filipe Pires uses only the first six pitches of series A (hexachord 1), forming the 


complete a cell: (C, Gb, F), (F, Bb, B) and (BD, B, E). 


SECTION 7 


This section also uses groups of six or twelve sounds (hexachords 6 and 5), some as a 
melody some others as chords. After a six note melody (hexachord 6) two chords with 
ornaments appear. The resemblance between them derives from the six pitch series (also 


hexachord 6) to which they belong. 
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The last part, including the tremoli, is constructed from the whole of series K. Here the 








chords (the harmony) clearly 


indicate the influence of cell a. 














PART 





SECTION 8 


With very few harmonic changes, this section uses only hexachords 2 and 6 (the second 
halves of series A and B). Presenting again a development of cell a, this section is 
marked by seconds (transformed into sevenths and ninths) and by augmented fourths. As 
in other sections (section 1, 3 and 7), the way Filipe Pires uses the groups of pitches (the 


same hexachords) gives place to repetitions and (distorted) mirror forms. 


SECTION 9 


The composer uses only the series K in hexachords (5 and 6) and the harmonic 


possibilities already described, as in section 4. 


Section 10 


After the silent cluster, the composer uses the whole of series K melodically. 


Section 11 


Filipe Pires again uses series K backwards at the beginning and, by means of a mirror 
(slightly inexact) plays with pitches 1, 2 and 3, in the middle of the section (see 
appendix). 


SEcTION 12 


Again series K is used, at first complete (divided in two halves, one for each hand) and 


then as a mirror under a trill (pitches 11 and 12) in the right hand. 


SecTION 13 


In this section, the series (A and B) are used again in two halves, one in each hand. The 


motion of one hand is the opposite of the other, forming a mirror effect. 
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THE DIFFERENCES AND SIMILARITIES BETWEEN THE SECTIONS 


Section | Whole | hexac | melo a counter | mirrors | quick | Slow | forte | piano 
ee oo fee ee aera TEP: 





A comparison of the different sections gives us helpful information about their 
characteristics. The variables used are: the use of the whole series and of parts of the 
series; melodic or harmonic characteristics; the use of cell a; the use of counterpoint; the 
use of mirror and/or repetition techniques; the characteristics of quick or slow tempi and 


of piano or forte. 


It is difficult sometimes to decide if one section is more harmonic than melodic, or if it 
has a slow or quick, piano or forte character. Some sections have, simultaneously or 
consecutively, both elements of the opposing pairs. But such taxonomy, although 
subjective and erroneous, can help with the characterisation of each section and, in the 


end, can help to decide the sequence of sections in the performance. 


There are 5 sections using series A (or hexachords 1 or 2), 6 sections using B (or 
hexachords 5 or 6) and 5 using series K (or hexachords 5 or 6). Four of them use two 
series (A/B, B/K). 10 use hexachord 5 or hexachord 6 (only six pitches or included in 
series B and K), only 4 use hexachord | or hexachord 2 (only in a six pitches group or 


included in series A). 
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All sections use cell a in different ways, with the possible exception of section 5, where 
this harmonic cell is not so obvious. Most of them also use mirror and/or repetition 


techniques (8), have a more melodic (8), a quick (9) or a forte (8) character. 


There are no special characteristics among the sections using series A, or B, or K or the 
hexachords. Only K appears to be more melodic and quick. In fact, the melodic sections 


are quicker, the harmonic ones slower. 


It is also important to note the similarity between sections 4 and 9 (harmonic, slow, using 
mirror techniques), and between 2 and 6 (slow, using only one hexachord). 2 and 6, if 
played in close proximity, would create an effect of repetition and/or development, 
especially considering that the interpreter must play all the sections twice, as specified in 


the score. 


HERMENEUTIC APPROACH 


I think that Filipe Pires wanted, with this piece, aside from any aesthetic urge for 
expression, to make an etude using methods that, although common among the avant- 
garde composers at that time, were still quite new in Portugal. He used the series divided 
into two parts, as a theme: as a melodic basis, as a harmonic ambience, as an essential 
motive (the importance of cell a) and as a substructure for composition (the series as a 
sequence of pitches). Therefore he was able to make a piece that can be viewed in 
different ways, one more traditional and the other more modern. The indeterminate 
aspect of the composition (the order of the sections) gives the interpreter an opportunity 


to experiment with the relationships between the different sections. 


The fact that Filipe Pires was a pianist is evident in this piece: that he went to Germany 
in the fifties to study primarily piano, and that he knew both the classic/romantic and the 
modern (even some avant-garde) repertoire. This can be seen in the following aspects: 
1. The use of mirror techniques driven by physical (pianistic) intentions 
(section 3), by expressive (section X) and/or by compositional concerns. 


2. The use of smaller notes, "as quick as possible" (sections | and 7), 
resonance chords (sections 3, 4, 9) and clusters (section 10) — symbols of the 
piano avant-garde — sometimes in a very pianistic way (the hand moves with 
no tension from one position to the other). 
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3. A continuing interest in expression (almost a romantic-like expression) 
evident in the harmonic development, the use of melody/accompaniment 
textures and of dynamic changes close to the romantic tradition. 


Figurations IJ is, therefore, a characteristic piece of the music of Filipe Pires, showing 
the contradictions of old and new, of traditional (romantic and neo-classical) and modern 


(avant-garde) thought, present in much of his music. 


It is also important for its novelty in the Portuguese piano repertoire*®’ in 1969 and last 
but not at least, for being a very interesting piano study in the use of twelve-tone 


techniques, in cell development, and in chance. 


*8 Tn 1969, he presented the premiere of his acclaimed 1968 Gulbenkian prize, Portugaliae Genesis, for 
baritone, choir and orchestra, composed the previous year. He also went to the Darmstadt Summer Course 
on a scholarship from the Gulbenkian Foundation 
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MARIA DE LURDES MARTINS 


Sonorita per un pianista’®’ 


Dedicated to Fernando Laires?** 


1970, piano solo, using also 2 woodblocks and 1 cymbal, played with hard felt mallets, 


woodblock mallet, triangle (metal) mallet and jazz brush. 
Support: manuscript - 5 pages and a front page in size A3. 


This piece clearly uses not only the piano in its traditional way, also some modern 
techniques and two other percussion instruments with different mallets. The score is 
arranged on four staves, one for the two wood blocks, one for the cymbal and the other 


two for the piano. 


Analysis - Methodology: 


The analysis of this piece can be understood by means of the development of small 
structural elements (melodies, motives, cells, chords/harmony, rhythms, etc.), the timbre 


(piano and percussion instruments) and the dialogue between the different instruments. 


PLAN OF ANALYSIS 


4. Search for melodies, motives, cells, chords/harmony, timbre (relation between the 


instruments), rhythm and texture. 
5. Structure. 


6. Hermeneutic. 





°87 Ttalian for Sonorities for a pianist. 


°88 Portuguese pianist living in the USA. 
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Analysis: 


MELODIES, MOTIVES, CELLS 


SECTION | 


This piece begins with a melody dispersed in the lower octaves of the piano, forming a 


small aa’b period: one basic melodic cell (a) is transposed, followed by an ending section 











—P ERIOD, CELLS (TRANSPOSED) 








SONORITA 








which contains a diminished seventh chord — cell (b) — resolving in F (possible f 


minor) by a development of the same cell. 


The cell (a) is formed by two important intervals — a major third” and a minor second 


— that will be explored in the rest of the piece. 


It is interesting that Maria de Lurdes Martins doesn't use this melodic period again. 
Sonorita is based on the succession of contrasting sections of different sounds, intervals, 


chords, timbres and rhythms, using cells (a) and (b). 


This first section ends with long sounds of the cymbal in the second system of the first 


page. 


SECTION 2 

This section begins with the use of minor seconds and ends on the second page, second 
system, after the long cymbal note and following long chord. 

The following items are important: 


1. The change between piano and woodblock parts, with some cymbal 
sounds. 





°8° Tn opposition to the minor thirds of the following diminished seventh chord, in section B of this period. 
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2. A rhythm, characterised by short notes on the piano, almost imitating the 
following sounds of the woodblock. 


3. The inclusion of cluster-like chords and broken chords. The former 
appear as a consequence of the use of minor seconds, reinforcing the 
percussive treatment of the piano (first page third system and second page); 
the broken chords — very quick — remind us always of the use of cells (a) 
and (b). 











ACTION 2 — INT: 
CHORDS 








The rhythm is very clear especially in the woodblock part, perhaps because of the 
characteristics of the percussion (no resonance) and in consideraion of the difficulty for 


the pianist of quickly picking up a mallet and playing the percussion. 


SECTION 3 




















RHYTHM 











This section, beginning on the last system of page 2, ends with the last notes of page 3 
(the last ff cymbal sound, lasciare vibrare). It is formed by a small piano sequence (in 
seconds), a tremolo and some other percussion sounds, another longer piano sequence 
(also seconds and related intervals and the appearance of cell (a) - F, Ab, E) and another 


tremolo. 


The use of seconds and related intervals (7"* and 9") continues to be characteristic in the 
piano part. But most important in this and the following section are the long tremoli on 


the piano (page 3) imitating (and imitated by) the cymbal. 
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SECTION 4 
This last section begins on page 4 and lasts till the end of the piece. After a piano 


sequence there is a tremolo, a long woodblock solo and a chord sequence. 


Here Maria de Lurdes Martins uses again the cell (a) (a development of cell (a), enlarged 


and transposed in broken chords) and intervals of a second. 











LAST SECTION - CHORDS, DEVELOPMENT OF CELL (A), INTERVALS 








The chords that begin this section can be understood as a remembrance of the composer's 
interest in tonality, specifically G (major). In the end, the chords resemble (or are) 


clusters thanks to the use of closed semitone intervals. 


The rhythm of the woodblock seems to use elements also employed in section 2. 


STRUCTURAL AND HERMENEUTIC APPROACH 


The division overviewed above results from the perception that the sounds in the cymbal 
are very characteristic, much louder and longer than the others — more salient — 
dividing the piece into different parts. But in fact this small piece (circa 4 minutes) could 
be understood as a whole, with no breaks whatsoever. It seems that the second tremolo in 


page 3 (system 2) is a kind of climax of the piece because of its dynamic and duration. 


Some items are important in this work, in the context of the avant-garde and of the 


author’s idiosyncrasies. 


1. It is significant that the composer — in common with other Portuguese composers of 
the same generation — made an effort to use harmonic principles other than those 
coming from the traditional tonal system. This is relevant in the insistent use of 
seconds (or sevenths and ninths) and of complex cluster-like chords. Maria de Lurdes 
Martins — awarded a prize in 1965 for her opera O Encoberto *° — was already 
aware of the new music that was being made in the Darmstadt courses she attended 


in 1960 and 1961. 





20 The Hidden. 
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2. Also important is the experimental attitude with sounds, using the cymbal and the 
woodblocks, resonance chords and single sounds, large — electronic-like — tremoli, 


clusters, etc. 


3. But this piece, besides being interesting for its sound experiments, reveals also her 
interest for Orff Schulwerk: it is my opinion that the use of the cymbal and the 
woodblocks is also motivated by the fact that Maria de Lurdes Martins has since 
1959 stayed in close contact with Orff instruments, didactics and aesthetics, being 
one of the first to introduce this kind of music teaching in Portugal. Even the rhythms 
used by the woodblock as well as by the piano reveal some of the simplicity of Orff’s 


school music. 


4. But although simple, the rhythm has some “disturbing” features that, I think, were 
added in order to prevent any clear — audible — simplicity. She added or subtracted 
rhythmic figures and pauses as in Messiaen’s Valeurs Ajoutés, or transformed 4 


eights into quintuplets, etc. 


5. Also the harmony and the melody have both contemporary and traditional elements: 
the melodic structure of the first notes, together with the use of big distances between 
them (different octaves); the use of cluster-like chords together with tonal elements; 
the use of classical developing techniques (transposition and augmentation) and some 
avant-garde features (e.g. resonance chords); the use of very complex and of tonal 


centred harmonies. 


Sonorita is a small study in sonorities, composed much in the style of an improvised 
work for piano, with the help of cymbal, woodblocks and several kinds of mallets. One 
of its performance difficulties lies in the change of instruments and in the capacity of 


using simple musical elements in a more complex — in expressive terms —piece. 


This piece also invites the understanding of music as gesture and movement: the gestures 
of the composer (the different use of the cells, the repeated rhythms, the tremoli, etc.) 
and the gestures and movements of the performer, some related to those of the music, 
some others just to pick up the mallets, play the percussion instruments, and come back 


to the piano. 
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EMMANUEL NUNES 


Litanies du Feu et de la Mer II 


1971, Piano solo 


Support: score - edited by Jobert, Paris, 1978. 11 written pages, 1“ - title, last - reading 


and performance indications. 


The score is divided in rehearsal numbers from 11 to 28. 


Analysis - Methodology: 


INTRODUCTION 


This piece is the second of the Litanies du Feu et de la Mer. In the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition litany is a liturgical prayer: a series of repetitive invocations and/or 
supplications sung by the priest, pointed by short responses from the congregation”. 
The title itself Litanies du feu et de la mer, suggests an analytical approach: this Litanie 
is a piece with some sort of insistent, perhaps mythical character, with a contrast between 


two opposite levels (fire and sea). 


For an understanding of the methodology of analysis of this piece, the following points 


must be understood. 


1 - It is well known that Nunes, after being an attentive student of Stockhausen’s and 
Boulez‘s serialism, aims at a personal way of composing that is not far from the 
Darmstadt school . His music includes no motives and cells to be developed, no 
repetitive rhythms, no recurrent sections, as in the music of the 19" century and of the 
first half of the 20" century, but sound structures of a pointillist kind and non metric 
rhythms. It can be assumed that this reflects the aesthetic views of the historical 
vanguard that has its roots in the Darmstadt courses given by Messiaen, Boulez, 


Stockhausen, etc., and in the development of electro-acoustical techniques in music. 





*°! See Huglo, Le Huray e.a. (1980). 
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2 - This music is perhaps based on some numerical relationships (as in integral serialism 
and compositions influenced by this technique). As the aim of this analysis is the 
understanding of the piece as a musical (sound) event and not as a compositional 
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exercise ~~ these abstract structures will be analysed only when revealing a significant 


meaning in the way the music sounds or in the way it can be understood. 


3 - The repetitive character of the sounds - as in a litany - is evident on hearing this 
piece. Therefore an analysis of the tonal substructure and its evolution throughout the 


piece will be interesting in order to determine the harmonic evolution. 


4 - Although the character of the piece is elusive, Nunes, as in other pieces”’ , uses 
spatial and time dimensions that are evident and can be seen in the contrasts of 


dynamics, registers, in the succession of different textures, pitches, rhythms, tempi, etc. 


PLAN 


1. Strict musical approach: 


1.1. - basic tonal substructure (harmony, melody, the series, chords used) 
1.2. - harmonic structure and evolution 
1.3. material organisation (definition of different rhythms, time relations, 


textures, dynamics, tension, oppositions, and structure) 


2. Stylistic and Hermeneutic approach: 


2.1. - litany 
2.2. - the fire and the sea 
2.3. - relation to other works of the same composer, style, Zeitgeist, etc. 


3. The performance approach. 





°° The aim of this analysis is a better audition and/or performance - a primarily estesic view - not the 
understanding of the techniques used on the act of creation - as a poietic act. On this matter see Mauser, 
Siegfried (1994). 

*°3 See Macias, Enrique (1991): p. 54. in Coloquio Artes, 88 - 1991: page 54 
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Analysis 
STRICT MUSICAL APPROACH 


Basic TONAL SUBSTRUCTURE 








= a This piece has only a selected number of pitches, appearing in 
D# 14] different octaves. These pitches are the following *” 

E 202 

FH 97 Nunes uses only 10 pitches of the 12 possible, excluding completely 
G 215 C and F. From these 10, only four appear more than the average 

y Pp g 

= = (154): D, E, G, A and Bb. These pitches form a kind of 
Bb 228 preponderant harmony, sometimes very evident as in the beginning 
B 51 of the piece, at other times mixed with other pitches. 

Pitches Used 


Harmonic STRUCTURE AND EVOLUTION 


This table shows the pitches and the number of times played in every section of the score 


divided by rehearsal numbers. It shows also (in bold) the pitches used at least as many 


je faa [an 222 a a em 

11b| 12 | 13 | 14] 15 | 16 | 17| 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23 |2 28 lend 
| 6 [aa] 8 [12] 9 | [4415 [is{7 [s]2 [7 _ 

Po fas Pe fists fet fiste iaharbot feo fiobte fa» 


cm 
eal rs 
cm 6 

wal cs 

Bb oy 

Ps fo fo lols fafiats [2 foti fo fofo [2 [ols [aI 
Ee OF 


times as the average. 





The next example makes clear that the differences between the pitches used in the score 
show a clear harmonic evolution”. The following pitches are those used at least at the 


average for every number” 


°4 This count was made with no help from electronic means. Therefore it may contain some errors. 
°° As will be clarified later, these sections between rehearsal numbers don’t delimit sections of the piece. 


°°° Number 11 is divided into 11 and 11B because of the length of this section. 
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In the face of this data it is possible to see an evolution and to find different harmonic 





























MAIN PITCHES USED EACH SECTION 





patterns distinguishable by the pitches concerned and by the different ways of using 


them — harmonic sections. 


A 


The first harmonic pattern is found in the section between numbers 11 to 13. Its harmony 
is based on the pitches D, E, G, A and Bb, pointed by other sustained notes. In the last 
bars of number 12, Nunes proposes an improvisation with these original five main notes, 
followed by a long repetition of G#”’’ — a possible opposition between this note and the 
main D, E, G, A, Bb harmony. In fact these main notes seem to contrast with the much 
less used but very salient C#, D# and G# (first notes of the piece, sostenuto notes in 11B 


and 12). 


After the first two notes (C#, D#) at the beginning of the piece, and till n. 11B., the piece 
has a long series of quick and staccato permutations of the pitches D, E, G, A, Bb in the 
upper half of the piano. Then, in 11B., some single notes (C#) or chords (one chord with 
D#, Bb, C# and A, another only G and A, later another with D, G, Eb and C#) appear, 
sustained by the piano pedals. Sometimes in the lower octaves, or mixed in the upper 
octaves, these sustained chords create a contrast with the sharp staccato of the continuous 


quick notes. 








It is important to notice that 
the main harmony (made by 


the pitches D, E, G, A, Bb) is 








*’ This pitch, although repeated des \3,seeonds, is just counted once. 
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always put in opposition with other sounds, which are less commonly used, but are made 


remarkable by the way they appear (repeated notes, long notes, in sostenuto, etc.). 


B 


The next section of the piece appears to be very different as to harmony and character, 


implying primarily C#, D, D#, E, G and Bb, with some F# and B. 














This section begins at number 13 and ends at 18 of the score (number 18 begins with 


other ways of varying the pitches D, E, G and BD). 


In number 13 another kind of variation by permutation appears, with the pitches exactly 
fixed at the same register (chord 1 —a kind of harmonic field that looks like a distorted 


sequence of harmonic series). 





to Groups of one or more of 


ke 
p 
| 
II 


these notes are permutated, 

















= fe forming always different 
combinations. And _ these 


combinations serve also to set 











in vibration a chord (G, Bb, D, A, C#) that is hold (almost without attack) in the 
sostenuto pedal. What is heard is a constant variation and, simultaneously, a constant 
repetition: the notes are always the same, the harmony is always the same, the 


combinations of the sounds are always different. 


6699 


Three bars before number 14 the note g#1 is added, in the next bar the notes “a” and 
“bb”, and later “abl” and “a” appears again (3, 4 and 5 bars after number 14). These 
notes, out of the restricted number of notes selected for this section, at first only 
emphasise its repetitive character and its harmonic atmosphere. But later, the notes begin 
gradually to be very different from those proposed in 13, approaching more the harmonic 
field of number 15. The section from four bars before 15 till four bars after 15 works is, 


in my view, a transition, leading to a group of notes that will be used (chord 2). 
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It is interesting to see that, 





according to the properties of the 











sostenuto pedal, the strings can 


2 vibrate in sympathy, reinforcing the 











overtones of other strings. But if a note sustained by this pedal is directly played, it will 
produce a very loud sound that will certainly prevail — like a strong pedal — over other 
non sostenuto notes. This doesn’t happen until four bars before 15, where Bb and G (the 
next bar) are repeated. After number 15, many more notes maintained by the sostenuto 
pedal are repeated, (C#, A, Bb and G), reinforcing not only the chord 2 (the main notes 


of this passage) but also the sostenuto chord from the beginning of section B. 









_— com 
Co 
not played Li. 3 


ISo 











After 16, there begins a section that insists on a series of chords. The last two chords (7 
and 8) appear alone, with no other notes surrounding them, but with the same character 
as the preceding six. Chord 7 (C#, F#, G#, D#) and Chord 8 (D, E, G, A, Bb - main 
pitches of the entire piece) have a special significance in the following sections, as they 


are the two opposed harmonic fields of the piece. 


Some of these chords (3, 4 and 5) appear in a quick sequence in the last bar of number 
17, showing a melodic character in the upper notes (D, D#, E) and looking to be a kind 


of short resume of this section. 
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Between numbers 18 and 23 another series of variations on the D, E, G, A, Bb harmony 























Harmonic SEcTION C _- SOSTENUTO CHORDS 











begins. In number 18 to 19, very quick notes, sometimes in a kind of tremolo, are 
superposed over different sostenuto chords (see tremoli A/E in 2™ bar after 18, Bb/G in 
4" and 5" bars, BD/E in 7" bar, Bb/D in number 19, and D/Bb in 3" bar after 19). From 
numbers 20 to 21 these chords disappear, but the repetitive character is actually 


intensified (in tremolo and simple repetitions of notes and chords). 


At 22 a new sostenuto chord is introduced (with no attack): this begins a passage which 
is rhythmically very different, but which maintains the same general harmonic idea. It is 
interesting the relatively small number of times that the pitch E appears. But because of 
the sostenuto effect described earlier, E sounds very prominent among others: when it is 


played, it becomes a pedal over all other notes. 


In bars 12 to 15 after number 22, in continuation of the repetitive character of this 
section, there is a repetition of a chord formed by the notes Bb, D, G and A: together 


with E, these are the basic pitches of the whole piece. 


In the last bar of this section a double bar appears. In my view, Emmanuel Nunes wanted 
that there should be no doubt about a main division at this point, dividing Litanies II in 
two separate main big sections. And this division is, perhaps, placed exactly in the 
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middle of the piece: in a recording available ~* these two sections of Litany II have 


approximately the same duration — 10 minutes. 


D 


From number 23 to 27 the piece has a different character, marked by the use of long 
notes and/or chords, in the form of pedals or permutations. Nunes uses a greater variety 


of pitches than in sections A to C, as it can be seen in the figures presented earlier. 





°°8 Cf. Nunes, Emmanuel (1992). 
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P EDALS AND (MAIN, ) CHORDS I 


REDUCED) 











From number 23 to 24 F# in the left hand is repeated, later also a Bb. These notes serve 
as drones — bass pedals — for different melodies that occur above it. The appearance of 
the chord C#, F#, G#, D# in the 6" bar after 23 and also later is interesting. This chord 
(which also includes the note F#) seems to be the key chord of this section, opposing the 
prevalent D, E, G, A, Bb chord (the main notes of the piece). Both chords appear in bar 9 
after 23. These chords correspond also to chords 7 and 8 that appeared in harmonic 


section B. 


In number 24 a long series of different chords in the extreme registers of the piano 








NuMBER 24 - CHORDS REDUCED TO ONLY 2 REGISTERS 











(combined in the right pedal) seem to illustrate a characteristic of section D: getting 
away from the narrow harmonic possibilities due to the use of just a few notes. These 
chords, in my view, present the 2 harmonic fields presented above: different version and 
transformations of chord 7, surrounding the chord 8, in the left hand and in the middle of 
the bar, but very salient among the others (much more loud and in the right hand 


register). 
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A few bars later (score number 25), after a long silence of 14 seconds (with no resonance 
chords), new harmonic ambiences appear with long repetitions and permutations of 
mainly three different chords. These chords are again a mixture of the two main 


harmonies. 














MARKED ) 











In number 27, a series of very long chords in both hands appears followed by a long 
repetition of the notes Bb and D. In number 28, a sostenuto chord (not played), presented 


as superposed fifths (F#, C#, G#, Eb, Bb), will create a kind of floating harmony that 








vy 28 only sustained chord 





REGISTER ) 








dominates the end of the piece. 


These chords in number 27 show again an interest of Nunes in the use of the D, G, A, Bb 
harmony (the basic pitches) now mixed with other pitches. His intention is, perhaps, to 
oppose a more percussive idea based on the basic (D, E, G, A, Bb) harmony to the new 
sostenuto chord of superposed fifths that will appear in number 28, specially as an echo 


of the single (staccato) notes played in the very lower register of the instrument. 


The following picture shows the pitches used in each section from A to E, with the more 


frequently played ones in bold. 
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pitches/p}] A 11-13 |B 14-18 ]C 18-23] D 23-27 | 28-end | E 27- end 
arts 
x 











average 25 37 50 29 6 13 





PITCHES USED IN EACH SECTION 











MATERIAL ORGANIZATION 


During the analysis of the pitches and notes, which had the purpose of explaining the 
harmony that underlies the piece and its different sections, it became evident that 
Litanies du Feu et de la Mer — at least the first half — can be seen as a succession of 
variations. These variations use as (thematic) basic material the substructure formed by 
the selected pitches, which are most often used; this substructure is then transformed, 


varied and presented in various ways. 


This piece has also a specific feature in the domain of rhythm: the use of very different 
rhythmic and tempo patterns ("as quickly as possible", free rhythm in some specific 
tempo indications, very strict measured rhythm, improvised, repetitions, etc.), that are 
organised in accordance (or in opposition to) a 9 second time unit. This idea undergoes 


various treatments in the different variations. 


Variation I — Harmonic section A 


The first variation runs from number 11 to 13. 


The basic processes are: 
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1. a rhythmic pattern definable as an extended succession of time, to be played 
very quickly or “‘as quickly as possible”, interrupted by very long notes, very 


slow and/ or very repetitive sections, using time units of 9 seconds; 


2. permutations applied to the pitches used (D, E, G, A, Bb) specially in the 
extreme high octaves, forming sometimes (after 11B) very repetitive — 


ostinato like — melodies; 


3. an opposition between the basic pitches and C# and D# and the main harmony. 
C# and D# are placed at the beginning of the first variation and elsewhere, 


also being used in the sostenuto pedal, 


4. the use of different planes of accentuation and dynamics. These planes create a 
sense of spatial dimensions (far, near, right, middle, left, far-right, etc.,) 
depending on the dynamic level and accents and on their position in the 


different registers. 


As analysed above, this first part uses mainly the pitches D, E, G, A, Bb. But it must also 
be said that pitches C# and D# (or Eb) — much less often used — appear in prominent 
ways: the beginning of the piece and just before the repeating passage 3 bars before 13; 
long notes in the middle of a quick sequence (4 seconds, just before number 11B); very 
loud and sustained notes. It seems that these two pitches already form an opposing 


harmony, as will happen later in the piece. 


The spatial dimensions viewed in this variation are, in my view, the result of the 
contrasting use of extreme dynamics (creating the sensations of near and far), and of 


different registers (sensation of left, middle and right). 
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This can be understood graphically through the following picture, where only notes 
played mf and louder are written, each note with an image (appearing larger or smaller 
on the page) corresponding to its dynamic level (from the smallest mf to the biggest sfff 
or fff ). 


Variation II — Section B 











NOTES WITH DYNAMICS FROM MF TO FFF 





The process in the second variation is based not only on specific pitches but also on 
specific chords, some heard as a whole, others distributed over many bars and others, 


specially, held in the sostenuto pedal. 


This second variation is characterised by 
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1. the use of specific chords that appear in different forms, the first chords 
distributed by the notes played in the first two bars (chord 1) 7°, the second 
appearing in bar 11 after number 15 *°, the others appearing as in number 16 


and after); 
2. the use of a limited number of notes in close repetition ; 


3. the use of permutations to vary the chords (written and also improvised 


permutations), together with the use of other pitches; 


4. a rhythm based on different short groups formed by semiquavers and smaller 
values, separated by very long pauses (in order to clearly hear the right pedal 
and the sostenuto chords), and creating a kind of rhythmic uncertainty. This 
will be changed in numbers 16 to 18 where Nunes again uses regular 9 


seconds units; 


5. the use of different planes based on accentuation/dynamics as in the first 
variation, and also based on the notes/chords played and their resonance in the 


sostenuto chord, especially in the pauses. 


These two planes, formed by the notes actually played and by their resonance, are 
perhaps the most salient characteristics of the beginning of this variation: the long pauses 
serve as a harmonic continuum — or pedal — for the resonance of one or more notes of 


the sostenuto chord (G, Bb, D A D# at number 13). 
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13 to 15: NOTES REPEATED CLOSELY 
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The repetitive aspects of this variation are also very impressive, specially from numbers 
13 to 16. They can be understood by looking for the notes that are consecutively 


repeated, or that have only one note/chord between them (see picture above). 


This second variation can be divided into smaller sections defined according to its 


harmonic basis and other characteristics. The first (a), from number 13 to number 15, is 





based on the chord (harmonic 


te field) 1 and the resonance of 
SS the sostenuto chord close to it. 
= ts It is also characterised by the 


use of a selection of small 














CHORD I 





rhythmic groups separated by 
long pauses. After a very expressive repetition of the note B (5 bars before 15), the 
emergence of different notes and of the repetition of sostenuto notes begins a change that 
will lead to division (b), based on another chord (chord 2 of section B). Here fewer notes 
are interrupted by longer pauses, creating the effect of a slower movement. Division (c) 


— from number 16 to 17 — is formed by six groups of two bars, each group with one 


chord. These groups correspond to 9-second units (a 4/4 and a 5/4 bar, , =60). This time 


division in 9-second units will stay till number 18. 
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Between numbers 17 and 18, a last division appears (d) involving the last chord of (c) 
and, at the end, chords 3, 4 and 5, played successively. This last division is, perhaps, a 
kind of conclusion to this section B, using material already worked and coming close to 


the harmony presented at the beginning of B. 


17> 


Variation III — Section C 


The third variation maintains the use of specific chords as sostenuto, but these are not as 


important as an harmonic basis for variation. 


This variation is characterised by: 


1. the frequent use of tremoli, above or mixed with other notes. 


2. the use of chords or single notes which, because of their prominent dynamic, 
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“mask” the melodies and the tremoli, creating not only effects of distance 


but even colour (timbre) masks *”. 


3. the use of the lower registers of the piano. 


4. a rhythm based on quick notes in uneven measures (beginning and ending this 
variation), repetitive in character (including the ftremoli) and separated by 


longer notes. 
5. the use of independent and simultaneous planes (voices). 


6. the melodic character of some of these voices (shorter intervals and longer 


successions of notes). 


In this variation Emmanuel Nunes creates the idea of space not only with the different 
dynamics, accents and registers but also with the rhythm and the use of independent 
counterpoint-like voices. At number 18 Nunes uses both hands as independent parts, 
with different and autonomous rhythms, creating more possibilities in the uses of these 


planes: one for the sostenuto chord and one for each hand. 


This variation can be divided into three smaller sections corresponding to the different 
use of planes and to different strategies of variation. The first (number 18) is 
characterised by three (counterpoint-like) voices accompanied by sostenuto chords. The 
second (numbers 19 to 22) has a reduction in voices (to a single melody) and much less 
complicated and quick rhythm; it seems to be a kind of recitative using the basic 


substructure (D, E, G, A, Bb) and some other pitches, ending in a long fall. The third and 





3°! See the 3 levels in the 2" bar after number 18 and the D/Bb tremolo in 3" bar after number 19. 


3 See the last bar of this section. 
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last section (number 22 to double bar) corresponds to the climax of the piece, with a 
highly complex and quick succession of sounds and long pauses. Here in number 22, the 
sostenuto notes — specially E — appear with much force, repeated many times in the 
different voices before resolving into the last two chords of the page. Also important is 
the Bb, D, G and A chord (6 bars before 23) in the lower octave of the piano, repeated 
fourteen times. All this evolution corresponds to an increase in dramatisation — quicker 
rhythms, more chords, more planes, more repetitions of sostenuto notes, repetitions of 
chords, at first with very long rests (as in the beginning of the second variation) and 
finally very fast in a continued succession of notes. This leads to a double bar, the main 


division of the piece. 


Variation IV— Sections Dand E 


After number 23 (or perhaps one bar before or one bar after 23°”) the music changes 
completely. The litany here, much marked by its harmonic features*“, is also 


characterised by: 


1. a repeating pitches as a bass pedal — F# and also Bb; 


2. contrasting textures (bass alone, extreme registers, use of the central registers 


etc.); 
3. use of long pedals that make a fusion of the different pitches/chords; 
4. the use of chords for permutations; 


5. very calm rhythm divided into 9 second units, with long rests filled with 


pedals, repeating notes and resonances from sostenuto pedals. 


It is important to point out that this last variation begins in a very dramatic and 
expressive way, as a continuation of the climax at the end of the third variation, due to 
the insistent appearance of the note F# and the contrasts between chords, textures and 
sudden dynamic changes. The permutated chords, beginning 3 bars after 25, inserted in 9 


second units, will create a much calmer mood that will stay till the end of the piece, 





*°3 Tt can be questioned whether the new variation — and the new main section of the piece — begins after 
the lower f# or just after the chord of 2 bars before 23. 


304 See above the analysis of harmonic section D and E. 
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though interrupted by a dramatic repetition of a single chord (45 seconds long) and, in 
number 27, by a succession of very loud (and slowly) chords, preparing the end of the 


piece. 


Despite the details in the harmony, especially the use of the two opposing chords (F#; 
C#, G#, D#, and D, E, G, A, Bb), there is no major difference in the way Nunes 
composed what I have called harmonic sections D and E. It seems to me that this last 
variation is a kind of long recitative where the phrases —melodies, chord successions — 


are marked by long rests and repeating notes. 


RHYTHM AND MoTION 


As already noted, many sections of this piece present a division in seconds that 
correspond roughly to 9 second units. At the opening, Nunes uses bars with 5, 4, 8 and 
10 seconds: a total of 27 seconds, i.e. three times 9. Later he uses 18 (2x9), 27 (3x9) and 
45 (5x9) second bars. As Nunes wrote at the end of the piece, this work should be ca. 20 


minutes long (1200 seconds), which gives a total of 133.333 units of 9 seconds. 


A diagram was made, trying to use all indications written by the composer in terms of 
time, metre, dynamics, resonance chords and notes. Some of the rhythm/metre 
indications were clear, some others had to be understood in the context of the work, as an 
interpretation of the subjective tempi and rhythm indications of the composer ("as 
quickly as possible", bars with no indicated measure, improvisations). The result is a 
spatial conversion of the work (its time and dynamic properties) proposing a division in 


units one second. 
This diagram shows: 


1. the uneven rhythmic character of the bars at the beginning of the second and the third 
variation, and at the end of the third variation. These three moments (score numbers 
13-16, 18-19 and 22-23) are relevant for its strong effect of uncertainty, of quick 


changes, of contrasts between quick attack and the underlying long resonance pauses; 


2. the difference between variations 1 to 3 (till number 23 of the score), with many 


quick notes, tempo and rhythm changes, and the last variation (from number 23 till 
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the end), much slower, many times with only one note or chord for each 9 seconds 


unit; 


the intention of Nunes of gradually decreasing the intensity of the piece in the second 


half, specially after score number 27. 
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WORKSHOP WITH EMMANUEL NUNES 


In December 10", 11" and 12", Emmanuel Nunes gave a three-day workshop and two 
lectures — one on Gerard Grisey and the other on his own music — at the University of 


Aveiro (CICA) 


Several young composers, some of them presenting new works, visited the workshop. 
The works were carefully studied by Emmanuel Nunes and served as a starting-point 
from where he had the opportunity to discuss his ideas about music, composition, and 
about his own experiences as a composer. On the second day I played his piece Litanies 


du feu et de la mer II. 


Emmanuel Nunes recalled that his plan had been to compose three pieces — three 
studies of the relation between intervals — using the piano resonances and based on 
several years of improvisation experiences in Paris. The first piece was composed 
thinking of the piano and its qualities — to make people hear the sound qualities and 
possibilities —, the second piece is “pianisticaly" composed, that is to say in the virtuoso 


tradition, from the 18" century to Stockhausen and Berio. 


It was clear that Nunes wanted a very exact performance: he referred to the small 
differences in the dynamics of the first bars, which for Nunes corresponded to an 


expressive way of performing a melody. 
Some other important points were the following. 


1. The passages with “as quickly as possible” should be played, Nunes emphasised, in 
measured time — actually not very quickly — which allows all differences written in 
the score to be heard. Interestingly, Nunes related how the dynamics and articulation 
marks were added later, improvised, written after all the notes and other parameters 


been established. 


2. Harmony was also extremely important, being seen by Nunes as a very rich form of 
expressiveness. In quick passages with chords (number 13), he told me as an 
experiment to play one of the chords and carefully listen to it; and to repeat it with 


this or that note louder, and hear the difference. My understanding was that his 
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fascination for harmony was not for the evolution of chords, but for the evolution — 
the movement — "inside" one chord, its effect in different positions, in its relation to 


other pitches that appear as ornaments (or as constellations of ornaments). 


The role of sustained notes and chords, which form an important harmonic feature. 


Linked with this particular interest in harmony are the different passages where one 
chord is constantly repeated. As is written at the end of the score, some chords must 
be repeated many times, decreasing dramatically the number of occurrences (number 
of chords per second). It is, in fact, a very sudden decrease, as Nunes pointed out: the 
passage three bars before number 27, begins with three chords each second and ends 
with one chord over 8 seconds. At the end of these passages the chord must be 


repeated once in the quick tempo before the last chord. 


The repeated notes/chords referred to above, form passages with a (more or less) written 


rallentando. As these rallentandi are very quick and graduated, the graphics that follow 


help to show how they should be performed. The passage in bar 2 to score numbers 13 


presents us the first of such rallentandi, with a decrescendo from f to pp. The next 


passage of this kind is two bars before score number 20. The passage two bars before 


score number 24 is a crescendo from pppp to a ff and then p. The last passage of this kind 


is a little more complex due to the changes of dynamics: p to f| then p to ff, then pp to fff. 
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Nunes's interest in the relationship between rational, pre-worked, structural material and 
post-worked, intuitive — but not less structural — improvisation, is relevant in this 


piece. 


After the composition of the piece, Emmanuel Nunes considers these two kinds of 
musical thought as equally important, demanding a careful performance of the chord 


notes, of the rhythms (pre-worked) and of the dynamics (improvised). 


STYLISTIC AND HERMENEUTIC APPROACH 


The designation Litanies du Feu et de la Mer II contains three nouns that bear important 


semiotic charges. 


LITANIES 


Litany (French plural Litanies) is a prayer*®’ common in the Jewish tradition, used also 
by Christians, characterised by the repetition of short phrases with some variations. 
Litanies are supplications, sung by one individual (the deacon) answered by the 
congregation. As in the Kyrie, perhaps the best-known type of litany, the responding 
melody (Eléison) is always the same, being the first section a variation of an initial 
melody or a contrasting one. The character is of a cyclical repetition, a plea for 
something, a musical phrase repeated with small differences but with always the same 


end. 





3° Linaty (rogationes, deprecationes, supplicationes, etc.) 
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A litany can also be much more complicated. The antiphon Deprecamus Te — also a 
litany — is divided into three sections, the first invoking God, the second a supplication 
and the third an appeal to hear this supplication *°°. In the Litania Lauretana the Agnus 
Dei is included at the end as a closing separate section. From the Renaissance to the 18" 
century many composers composed litanies that are elaborate polyphonic pieces, many 
of them dedicated to the Virgin (Lassus, Palestrina, Victoria, Monteverdi, Charpentier, 


Mozart). *” 


Emmanuel Nunes’s litany can be seen as a succession of different kinds of supplications 
— the different variations — ending with a long prayer (variation IV - sections D and E). 
All the variations and the last section have a common “ground” introduced, repeated and 
developed in the first variation. This is a common harmonic basis that works like the 
harmonic (modal) basis of ancient litanies: the pitches D, E, G, A and Bb. These pitches 
are the most played in the piece as a whole, and also among the most used in each single 


section. 


In the second and third variations, this pentatonic succession appears in many ways: 
excluding other pitches (as in the first variation), opposing other groups of pitches, 
chords, etc. (opposing also other pentatonic scales such as C#, D#, E, F#, A#, as in 
number 16), or mixed with other pitches as n. 13. But always the basic pitches are 


prominent. 


The fact that Nunes uses this pentatonic scale is, perhaps, a way of approaching the 


modal character of religious litanies. 


Another factor that, in my view, is common to both Nunes’s piece and to traditional 
religious litanies, is the rhythm of the phrases. Litanies are short phrases — supplications 
— which respect a rhythmic cycle: every phrase ends with a pause so that the singer can 
breathe. As in litanies sung in medieval music, sometimes these pauses are very long, in 
order to let the sound flow and end. This rhythmic gesture appears also in Nunes: 
excepting some longer phrases (in numbers 11, 12, two bars before 22, 6 bars before 23 
and number 24) the music flows in short successions interrupted by pauses. These pauses 


let the "people" (the pianist and the audience) breathe and hear the sostenuto pedal and 





306 See Blume, Friedrich (1960). 
%°7 See Huglo, Le Huray e.a. (1980). 
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the vibration of the strings that are kept free. Or, simply, these pauses create space for the 


next sound gesture. 


THE FIRE AND THE SEA 


Fire and sea (French feu and mer) are very strong and opposing archetypes. 


The fire is a strong symbol of energy, of power, of life. The ancient Persian and Indian 
religions refer to God as the sun — as fire — and the Holy Spirit appears in Christian 
iconography as a fire over the head. The fire symbolises also enlightenment, faith, and is 


the power that created the earth. 


Fire is one of the elements of life. The other element is water. Water — and the sea — 
symbolises the mother of life: everything, every life form comes initially from the water 
and from the sea; mammals, before birth, are submerged in water, most of the space on 
the surface of the earth is sea; water nourishes the land, the plants and the animals, water 
washes dirt away (also spiritual dirt); water is always present in everyday life and in 


spiritual life in its various forms, as sea, clouds, rain, river, wine, blood, etc. 


Fire and water are the basic symbols of energy and of matter. But water and fire are 
opposed symbols: in some (physical and mythical) conditions they can eventually 


produce life, but normally they neutralise each other. 


In Nunes’s music it is possible to understand the existence of passages, phrases, musical 
elements that symbolise the sea and the fire. As in other European music, the more calm 
and static passages, with little harmonic or rhythmic changes, can be seen as the sea, and 
the more dramatic passages as the fire. As examples, the long repeating passages from 
number 11 to 14 and the last section after number 23 could be the sea element. In 
contrast, the dramatic passage at number 22 could symbolise the fire. But these elements 
— sea and fire — can be understood in other ways. The first variation can be seen as an 
invocation of God and of the sea, the second and the third as a supplication, transforming 
the sea element by the energy of fire, the last variation a long appeal to God, invocating 
the two elements. Or perhaps the (D, E, G, A, Bb) chord symbolises the — more 
energetic — fire and (F#; G#; G#, D#) the swinging sea. 
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Other more elaborated literary interpretations can be made, depending on the interests 
and the kind of approach to the musical work. But they present only one of an indefinite 
number of possibilities of interpretation*’. Such interpretations, aiming a denotative *” 
understanding of the piece, elucidate perhaps more about the characteristics of the 
subject (or group) that is interpreting the work than about the work itself. Nevertheless, 
they can help the pianist to structure this very long — and difficult — piece in its study, 


and during live performance. 


I think that Litanies du feu et de la mer (Litanies of the fire and of the sea) are 
supplications to two basic opposing elements — to any basic opposing elements — here 
symbolised by fire and sea. They refer to a dialectic vision of the world, to the dynamic 
of energy and matter, to the opposition between past (pentatonic) and present 
(chromatic), or between faith (a litany) and reality (fire and sea). As a basic simpler 
interpretation I propose that the sea is symbolised by the repeating harmonic gesture (the 
pentatonic/diatonic scale — the "matter" of the piece) that covers all the work. And the 


1 2!° attitude of Nunes in 


fire element would be the act of composition itself, the structura 
the development of the musical matter, even Nunes's personality and its force as the 


motor that created the piece. 


Litanies du feu et de la mer is a title that, in my view, exists as a proposal for the pianist 
and the listener to merge into a profound reflection which will lead to a thorough 
interpretation of the work. And, because it is a litany, it proposes both a real (physical) 


and a mythical gesture of supplication, as in real supplications. 


SOME FORMAL REMARKS 


Being aware of the interest Nunes has in numbers, proportions and in hermetic thought, I 


searched for some relationships between different numbers, the parts and the whole. 


Tue Notes 


There is a specific relation that is meant to be the "perfect" proportion between two 


sections: the ratio between the smallest and the biggest is equal to the ratio between the 


*°8 Cf. Eco, Umberto (1992): page 27 and following. 


% And universal, at least to a number of persons interested in this music, having a common frame of 
references. 


310 Also numerical and mathematical. 
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biggest and the total (the sum of both). This ratio is number PHI — settling what is 


known by the Golden Section (PHI=1.618033988749890...). 


In the Litanies II this Golden Section doesn’t appear by a simple count of notes or 
through the timing of sections. But it happens if the piece is divided in two sections 


(A+B+C and D+E), and when the counting of notes is replaced by its square root. The 


following table shows these relations. 


1123 notes 


Casmow ln 


33.51119 20.61553 54.126720 


V (A+B+C) V (A+B+C)+V (D+E) i | 
V (D+E) V (A+B+C) 





THE NUMBERS AND THE PROPORTIONS 


1.625531 1.615183 1.6180337"' 


3!! The difference between the three results (1.625530, 1.615183 and 1.618033) is very small and perhaps 
due to minor errors in the note counting. 
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A=251 B = 370 C =502 D+E = 425 


ae 


Vv (A+B+C) 


33,51 
VBI 
V (D+E) 
20,61 


TIME, PROPORTIONS AND HERMETIC THOUGHT 


The number 1200 corresponds to the number of seconds in this piece. According to the 
score and to the options of interpretation as in the rhythm and intensity diagram, the 


main division of the piece (number 23, the end of variation 3) is in second 545. 





545+655 = 1200 655/545=1.20 


As we have seen the golden section — the Divine Proportion — appears hidden in the 


pitches of the different sections, in the square root of the number of notes. Another 


number also seem to have a special symbolism: 
1. The 3 as the numerological result of the total amount of seconds (1200, 1+2+0+0=3); 


2. The numeral 3 appears when we see that the whole piece (1200 seconds) can be 


divided in 133,333 units of nine (3x3) seconds; 


3. The sum of the durations of the two parts (1200) is 1000 the ratio between these 
same two durations (655/545=1.20) 


Most probably Emmanuel Nunes had a special interest in creating proportions that 
enable a specific musical interest and an optimal architecture of the piece. And, in my 
view, Nunes perhaps also had in mind a very hidden interest in creating a riddle, some 
kind of occult — hermetic — message, which gives this piece and perhaps other pieces 
of the same composer a very refined interest, a motivation for knowledge, for further 


analysis, for further enlightenment. And this hypothethic hermetic construction — 
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summarised by the very emblematic number 3 — reinforces the view that Litanies du 


Feu et de la Mer can also be interpreted in a very mystical and profound way. 


A PERFORMANCE PROPOSAL 


The performance of modern music in the 20" century was many times bonded to the 
aesthetic values and propositions that marked also composition and its new techniques. 
The romantic expressiveness, the more or less uncertainty of the tempi, the care for a 
"good" sound, the subjective reading of the score, the idea of moving the public through 
the music*”?, these themes were banned and criticised as unfit for the performance of 


modern music. 


"This importance [of the coding of more elaborated structures] 
was so great to Stravinsky that he concentrated all his attention 
on a coding so precise that it obliged the performer to reproduce 
the composer's message as exactly as it was_ originally 
communicated to him. Coding in the romantic era, on the other 
hand, was fairly loose, and the performer could interpret the 
composer's message. The coding of the message was not 
designed to provide him with high-precision information, and the 
message was therefor reproduced with varying degrees of 
approximation. We can thus see that, historically, the search has 
been for ever finer grids in order to ensure the maximum 
precision in transmitting the composer's message." Boulez 
(1990): p. 87 


The new music needed the comprehension and clear presentation of the structure, the 
exact performance of the score, the use of the sound qualities proposed by the score or 
just a direct — neutral — sound, an objective and exhaustive process of carrying out the 
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proceedings proposed by the score, as in electronic music”’’. Example of such a way of 


interpreting is David Tudor *". 


Some pianists, achieving their propose of getting far from any romantic style of 
interpretation, played all differences and contrasts in the score in an extreme way, 
hyperbolising all differences, creating a kind of "style" of contemporary performance 
that seems to be more exact. In fact, I think that this view of interpretation influenced not 


only the performance of contemporary music but also of all kinds of music. 


31° Cf. Methuen-Campbell, James (1998) : p. 191. 


33 The "good" sound — round, rich, excluding many of the percussive noises of the attack — was many 
times substituted by a direct sound, often closed to martelato. Cf. 


314 See also Mauser, Siegfried (1994): p.18. 
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Perhaps this piece can — and should — be played using this objective and strict attitude 
of interpretation. Nevertheless the pianist is supposed to have the responsibility of taking 
some decisions in matters as important as rhythm and tempi; in many sections he must 
even improvise using some proposed materials. I think that by this "contemporary" way 
of playing, the mystic side of Litanies IJ — in my view one of the most important — will 
be lost in the intransigence of mechanical proceedings (rhythms, tempi, dynamics, sound 


qualities, etc.), even in the intransigence of the score itself. 


I propose an interpretation of the piece based on the principle that all signs of the score 
must be understood under a hermeneutic — and hermetic — light, as a Litany. The 
music exists with a purpose that is defined by its name: a supplication. The paradigm is 
the Litany as both a musical and a liturgical form. The act of playing Litanies du feu et 
de la mer II must be then almost a religious act, a proposition to the listeners to joint the 
motion, to involve themselves in the collective act of supplication. And to seek a state of 


mind where the basic elements fire and water are present as the founding of life itself. 


This proposition of musical interpretation means that all extreme changes (of rhythm, 
dynamics, of tempo and of sound quality) must be played so that they don’t dramatically 
change the continuous motion of the piece. Quick changes must be carefully prepared, all 
the sounds must be understood in the continuous flow of the music. The rests, pauses — 
the moments of silence "occupied" or not by sostenuto sounds — are moments of 
hearing, not quite of meditation, but of hearing the responses from those to whom the 
litanies are directed to. And, as the rhythm and the pauses written in the score remind us, 
these answers are integrated in the motion and in the tempo of the litany, as an 


antiphonic response. 


This piece proposes a continuous flow of time, measured by a 9 second unit: a kind of 
very slow — more ideal than effective — metre where an interior pulse beats every 9 
seconds, brook down in some places by sections with fast and uneven divisions of time. 
This very slow metre can then be filled by rhythmic events of different kind, keeping its 
very slow and calm motion. It is like a repetition of simple movements in groups of 9, as 


in some religions where people used to repeat stereotypic flexions. 


The harmonic factors — perhaps the most important in Litanies — propose, as 
understood by Nunes himself, very intensive expressive moments (some of them very 


quick in time, some others carrying their own development as repeating chords) that 
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need a specific care, a balance between the different types of chords (more specifically 
the two basic chords D, E, G, A, Bb and the opposing F#, C#, G#, D#), the different 


notes within the chord, a specific reflection of the musician *"°. 


And then there is a possibility — a strong one in my view — that this religious act of 
interpretation of Litanies can also be an act of searching wisdom, or accomplishment, or 
perfection, or just God, hidden — as in the very old European tradition — in numbers: in 


the 3, and the Divine Proportion. 


315 Tt is interesting the closeness of the words reflection — present in this piece and in all Nunes's thought 
— and flexion, as a physical act. 
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CANDIDO LIMA 
Meteoritos *"° 


(from Oceanos for orchestra) 


1973/74, Piano solo, also performed with tape. 
Support: score - manuscript, 16 pages plus cover, written by the author. 


This score was composed in 1973 and finished in 1974. The cover states that this piece is 
a part of Oceanos for orchestra (apparently Oceanos Césmicos — 1975/79 *!’). It can be 


played solo or with a pre-recorded tape. 


The score is divided into different pieces named after Greek letters: Alfa, Beta, Gama, 
Delta, Epsilone, Zeta, Eta, Teta. The score states (in French) that the pianist can choose 
the order of the pieces: after playing all of them, he can improvise over one of them or 
play other pieces, or end the performance. 

"Maintenant le pianiste ou improvise d'aprés un des morceaux, 


ou joue d'autres morceaux, ou finit ici. Le pianiste peut choisir 
'ordre des morceaux."*"® 


Analysis - Methodology 


INTRODUCTION 


This piece uses the chromatic scale as a series. The way the composer deals with this 
series characterises the different pieces (variations). Therefore, the analysis will be based 
on a description of the variations of the series of pitches, and in the different uses of 
rhythm and dynamics. A hermeneutic approach will be also used on this description, 


comparing information about the composer and the time of composition. 


316 Meteorites. 
317 Cosmic Oceans for orchestra. 


318 Cf. last page (16) of the manuscript. 
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PLAN 


6. Strict musical approach: 
6.1. Substructure (the series) and its development through the different pieces 
6.2. Rhythm and dynamics. 

7. A hermeneutic perspective and relationship to others works by the same composer, 
style, zeitgeist, etc.) 


8. Conclusion 


Analysis 


STRICT MUSICAL APPROACH: 


For the analysis of the substructure, two diagrams were made: one with the pitches in 
sequence (and in different voices) and another where the pitches were transformed into 
numbers (O=c, l=c#, 2=d, 3=d#, 4=e, 5=f, 6=f#, 7=g, 8=e#, 9=a, 10=a#, 11=b)*"°, (see 
Annexes C.L.1 and C.L.2). With this method it was possible to identify not only chords 
and other pitch relationships but also numeric relationships and the sequences of the 


different pitch series. 


ALFA 


The first piece presents the series 13 times, in 13 phrases separated by long fermatas. All 
pitch sequences are chromatic, beginning with ab, with the duration of 4.5 seconds (as 
the composer explains in the score). The rhythm develops with the intention of 
progressive use of smaller units. The first phrase uses only quavers, the second uses 
semiquavers, later, thirty seconds and smaller rhythmic units. It is also clear that the 
composer's intention is to avoid any sensation of pulse or of an equal metre. Therefore, 
he always uses different rhythmic groups, with very few repetitions. This procedure will 


be maintained throughout Meteoritos. 


39 The enharmonic relationships (i.e. a#, bb) are simplified: all notes with flats are transformed into the 
correspondent enharmonic note using a sharp. 
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BETA 


Beta can be divided into two parts, the first pointed by fermatas and the second using 3 


different voices. 


At the beginning, Candido Lima uses opposed, simultaneous rhythmic groups of four, 
three and five notes. Each sequence (more or less two series) has a fermata. It is 
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interesting to see the use of simultaneous intervals of two notes in both hands” — only 


ninths and sevenths. 


The pitches follow different kinds of twelve-tone sequences, sometimes divided in both 
hands, sometimes independent, some others complementary. The sequences are not 
always chromatic. Some of the twelve-tone series are divided into two or more parts, 
each part with a more or less chromatic sequence, some others with groups of different 


intervals (See C.L. annexes 1, page 1). 


In the second part the counterpoint becomes more complex with the appearance of a 
third voice. Among the workings of the pitch series, some 3 note melodic groups” 
appear with a repeated note (a, a#, a) (e, d#, e), (a, g#, a) — kind of melodic knots — 


which apparently don't correspond to knots in the twelve-tone series. 


At the end of this piece, six notes are accentuated. They form a hexatonic scale (a, b, c#, 


d#, f, g) mixed among the series. 


GAMA 


Gama is characterised by the use of quick sequences of notes followed by a fermata and, 
sometimes, also a chord. These sequences have different rhythms and pitch series in both 


hands. 


The first three phrases and the sixth phrase use retrograde sequences simultaneously. In 
these phrases the chords form (together with some pitches of the right hand of the 3" 
phrase) a new group of twelve pitches. This procedure is repeated in the 4", 5" and 6" 


phrases. (See C.L. annexes land 2, page 2). 





*°0 4 intervals in each of the first 2 sequences. 


*! Cf. page 4 of the manuscript, and C.L. anexes page 1. 
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Characteristic of this piece is also the free use of the series. It appears not only 
chromatically but also in very different permutations. Some groups of notes seem to be 
repeated, transposed and transformed (f, b, f#), (d#, a, g), (g#, a#, d), (f#, b, f), (d#, a, g); 
also hexatonic scales (and underlying chords) in the AiG g, a, b, c#, d# / a#, f#, gH, c, e, 
d) and 5" phrases (f, b, d#, a, g, c#) give the impression of having some 


melodic/harmonic significance. 


This is the only piece of Meteoritos that doesn't have left pedal throughout the piece 


(Senza Pedal or Poco Ped. Quasi stac.). 


DELTA 





Delta - first part, nofes with accents 


Delta is again divided into 2 parts. The first is a succession of quick demisemiquavers in 
one voice separated by fermatas and/or pauses after twelve notes (12 sequences of 12 
notes). In the second part, the fermatas disappear, giving way to a chord (also in 


demisemiquavers) at the beginning of each sequence. 


The first part uses different kinds of grouping and permutations of the series. (See C.L. 
annexes land 2, page 3). The first note of each sequence (sforzando) forms a chromatic 
series, beginning on g#. Some of the notes are also accentuated, apparently with only a 


melodic importance. 


* 




















3 z ss z 
=> = 
* chord transposed - 0127 of Forte 
Delta - Second part, chords Vi 


In the second part, a chord (with two minor seconds and a fourth) is transposed and 
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developed, initiating each sequence’. This chord appears also melodically (phrases 6, 8, 


9 of the second part), specifically at the end of the piece (phrase 11) (See C.L. land 2, 








page 4). 
Forte's reduction 
0,1,2, 7 
0,1,2, 7 
0,1,2, 7 
00,4, 7 
01:2; 6 
823.1 0,1,2, a 
0, 4, 7 
[i 8,10,4,9 0, 4,5,6 
0,1,5,11 0,1,2, 6 
7 Tite lias 
* 1 ,10,0 0,1,2,3 
01,2, 7 
6, A, 10. 7 0, 2,3, 6 
EpsILONE 


In Epsilone the composer uses 13 sequences of 12 sequences of pitches, distributed 
through both hands. The last note of the sequence is separated by fermatas. This last 
pitch is the one that is missing in the last row of pitches. These pitches (separated by 
fermatas) together form another twelve-tone series. As in the other pieces, the sequences 
have various kinds of series variations. Chromatic sequences across hexatonic sequences, 
groups of approached pitches, the series separated into two groups, etc. The rhythm is 
calm, varying from continuous quavers to groups of demisemiquavers, even free rhythm 


(les valeurs de temps libres). 





2 The use of Forte's method of chord reduction shows that most of the chords (with an * in the picture) 
are equivalent (0127). 


*°3 There seems to be a clear mistake in the manuscript, as this chord has an octave. Perhaps the intention 
was to write (g#, c#, f#, g) - (8, 1, 6, 7), which, after the Forte's reduction, consists of (0, 1, 2, 7). 


4 Cf. page 11 in the manuscript. 
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ZETA 
Zeta has the particularity of having two very different voices, 4 twelve-tone chromatic 
series, played uninterruptedly and very slowly (3 in the right and the last in the left 
hand); the right hand has a quicker series of pitches separated by pauses. The work with 


the series is uncomplicated, as in Epsilone. 


ETA 


This piece is essentially made up of chords and sequences of notes, separated by 


fermatas. Each chord (plus note sequence) forms a twelve-tone series. 




















Ss ‘pf 
er LF 


it 
uh 
ih 

if 

















An analysis of the chords demonstrates the frequent use of sevenths and ninths. A more 
thorough analysis presents some analogy between the chords, with the exception of the 


last two. A reduction using Forte's reduction gives the following results: 


Forte's reduction 
0,1, 4,5,6,7 
01, 5.6 
01:23). 67 
0,1, 5,6,7 
3,5,3,0,6 0, 2, 4,5 
(3,5,2,1,6 0,1,2 4,5) 3 
| 6 {62.83.1110 |01, 4, 6, 8,9 
0,1,2,3,4 


As it can be seen, the chords 1 to 5 are very close, having the main pitches around a 








fourth and a fifth. The last one has a different character, as it is chromatic. 


TETA 


The last (written) piece is very slow, alternating | and 2 notes in each hand. The series is 
presented chromatically and in groups. Most of the 4 note chords are also chromatic, 
*5 Perhaps a mistake in the left hand, resulting in a duplication of d#: (f#, a, d#) instead of (f#, c#, d). In 


this case, the analysis would be: (3,5,2,1,6) instead of (3,5,3,0,6), then reduced to (0, 1, 2, 4, 5) instead of 
(0, 2, 4, 5). 
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forming Forte matrix (0,1,2,3). At the end, this chord seems to change forming other 


matrixes (See C.L. 1 and 2, page 5). 


Forte's reduction 
0,1,2,3 
0,1,2,3 
0,1,2,3 
0,1;2,3 
0,1,2,3 

| 6 (17,654 _{0,1,2,3 
0,1,2,3 
ee EA ee 

| 9 4756. 101,253 
0:152;3 
0,1,2,3 
0;1,2;3 
0,1,2, 4 
0,1,2, 6 
O12, 7 
0, 4,5,6 
O1, 4,5 
01, 4, 8 


In this piece some of the chords are repeated as an echo. 





CONCLUSION 


Besides the obvious use of chromatic scales and of twelve-tone series with permutating 
pitches, it is important to notice the intention of Candido Lima to work also with 


melodies and chords. 


The melodies appear clearly as accentuated and sforzato notes among the sequences (i.e. 
in Delta). Melodies formed by consecutive series, as melodies in different scales (i.e. 
hexatonic in Gama), and as specific 3 pitch sequences (in Gama, also with a repeating 


note in Beta). 


Harmony is also present in almost all pieces (except in Alpha and Epsilone, with no use 
of chords). Specific chords are repeated and/or developed in Delta (matrix 0,1,2,7), Eta 
(the matrix 0,1,6 is common to most of them) and Teta (matrix 0,1,2,3). The use of 


minor seconds (in Delta, Eta and Teta) and of a perfect fourth (in Delta, Eta) is relevant. 


The rhythm is always very fluid, with long sequences (phrases), separated by fermatas, 


chords and longer notes, sustained by the pedal. 
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A HERMENEUTIC PERSPECTIVE 


Meteoritos 1s, in my view, an exercise using procedures concerning the twelve-tone 
series. These procedures are not close to the expressionism of the first half of the century 


but point to the serialism of the second half (Boulez) and to Xenakis. 


In Meteoritos it seems that the composer has chosen his sound material having as a 
starting point not one or a few sounds, or a series — a sequence — of sounds (or even 
silence), but all sounds together: a chromatic scale, the full pitch spectrum. Candido 
Lima had a long experience as a performer and an improviser on the organ in churches. 
He utilized the enormous sound possibilities of the XIX century and modern instruments, 
and also his experience with tapes (in Darmstadt and Paris). From this harmonic 
reference point Candido Lima is able to use different "filters" — operators, or simply his 
expressiveness and free choice, rhythmic ideas, gestures, etc. — to develop the music in 


time. 


The main chord — the sum of all pitches, white noise — is always present, but appears 
in very different forms, in internal permutations, in relation to the very loose rhythm, 
avoiding patterns in terms of rhythm, of tonal relationships and of metre. The phrases do, 
perhaps, all have the same form of interruption (i.e. a fermata or a pause), but certainly 
they will have different rhythms, will present different kinds of permutations within the 


series, also different durations. 


This piece, in my view, has also a pedagogic character. In fact, Candido Lima was at that 
time very concerned with education, as a professor of composition, as a performer and an 
administrator. In 1970, he began to teach at the Conservatory of Oporto. Between 1972 
and 1973, he was director of the Conservatory of Braga, and in 1973 he founded his 
contemporary group Musica Nova with the purpose of showing, and making understood, 
more advanced ways of making music, especially for the public of Oporto and of 


Northern Portugal. 
In this perspective, I think Candido Lima's intentions with Meteoritos were: 


- To gain some experience dealing with variations of a twelve-tone series, having in 
mind also serial techniques, the static (pointillist) sound world common in the 
1950/60’s and the work with complex groups of sounds (as in electronic music); it 1s 


important to say that in 1971 and 1972 he was at Darmstadt. 
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- To have a piece that could be used as an example for students of both composition 
and piano. Therefore, he wrote a piece that has not the virtuosity of a Boulez’s 
sonatas, and that uses with some simplicity — almost as a game, or a drawing — the 


simplest of all series (a chromatic scale). 


- To write an easy piano piece in the static style of that time, avoiding consonant 
intervals, a cyclical pulse (a repeated metre), using dissonance freely, all kinds of 


rhythms, and complex textures of sounds. 


In Portuguese music Meteoritos (Portuguese for Meteorites) has a prominent place for its 
extreme static ambience and technical use of a series, unique among his fellow 
Portuguese contemporaries. It is of special interest in the contrast between the sameness 
of the sound — an apparent static attitude in the music — and the constant variation of 
time (rhythm, small metric units) and of space (the ways the pitches are presented, 
permutations, chords, etc.). Meteorites are in this case forms made with twelve-note 
sequences as basic material. These sequences can appear in a straight way (in a 
chromatic scale) or in different combinations, creating different sound forms. They have 
very different forms and dimensions, and different forms of movement in space. Like 


rocks — meteorites — in the sky. 
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FILIPE PIRES 


Cantiga Variada **° 


Paris, October 1977, Piano solo. 


Support: copy of the manuscript, ten pages with the music and one cover page with the 


music (no lyrics in the manuscropt) of the song (Cantiga de S. Jodo - Covilhda)°”’. 


Premiere: Covilha, 1978, Piano competition "Cidade da Covilha". 


This piece was commissioned by the organisation of the Covilha's National Piano 
Competition to be included as compulsory piece. Cantiga Variada is a kind of Variation- 


Fantasy over a folk song of Covilha: a song of Saint John. 


The score is divided in bars that, sometimes, correspond to meter divisions, some others 


only to different tempi, textures, etc. 


Analysis - Methodology: 

This piece is, perhaps, the only piece written by this generation of composers in this 
period that is inspired by Folk music. 

It requires a thorough analysis of the theme — the folk melody — and the different ways 
this theme is varied throughout the piece. 

PLAN OF ANALYSIS 

1. Analysis of the theme: melody, harmony, structure. 

2. Ways the composer changes the theme. 

3. Different use of the theme throughout the piece. 

4. Structure of the piece. 


5. Hermeneutic approach. 





6 Varied song. 
*7 Folk song quoted from Gallop, Rodney (1937): pages 84 and 85. 
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Analysis 


THE THEME 








fos H | 4 ee tet ie, | ~~ 7, yy 





THEME - "CANTIG 
CoviLHa" 








This song is built upon a diatonic scale between C# and lower D. It is harmonically 
characterised by the use of both C#, F# or C and F. It is a Doric mode using F# and C# in 
order to soften the F-B 





tritonus. 














& a a = 


It is also interesting that the Theme- No: 
USED 











C# has no function as a 
seventh degree — resolving to D, the first — as it descends always to B and then to A — 


the middle tone of the melody. 


The harmony of this theme is associated to the contour of the melody and to its rhythm, 
especially the — supporting — long notes. The first phrase (bar 1) has as main notes A, 
F# and C#, making a minor chord on F# **8. The second phrase (bar 2) evolves between 
C# and A — possibly an A major chord. The next phrase goes from G to D, supported 
also on the notes A and F (as an ornament first the F# and then as an F - a fourth); this 
phrase seems to change to a D, F, A chord, passing through G. The fourth phrase (bar 4) 
and fifth (bar 5) reinforces the last harmony (D, F, A). 


The last 2 phrases (bars 6 and 7) appear to be a synthesis of the melody. Very close to 
phrases 2 and 3, it give us an A, C harmony and the D, F, A chord. 





°8 The main notes are the extreme and the longer notes 
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The structure of the melody is, therefore, a 2 phrase antecedent, a 3 phrase consequent 
and a synthesis (2 phrases) which include a phrase of the antecedent and one of the 


consequent. 























ANALYSIS 











N ee 
Phrases | A | A’ | B | Bi |] Bp" | A" | BT 








Generally the motion of the contour of the phrases is a descending one, giving emphasis 
to the principle of singing/air economy: less air, less strength to sing higher pitches; the 
voice tends to drop down in each phrase/breath. Made with such short phrases, the whole 


melody seems to be a kind of succession of sighs. 


The meter and the rhythm of the melody are also important: the change between 3, 4 and 


5 eights; the use of ld rhythms — the change between 3 and 4 eight groups. 
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THE PIECE 


THe Ways FILirPe PIRES USES THE THEME 


A short look at the piece tells us that Filipe Pires uses not only the melody as such but 
small portions of the melody — halves of the phrases — and their inversions. These 


portions are mixed up, creating many more possibilities in melodic and harmonic terms 








THEME - SMALLER PORTIONS AND INVERSIONS 











and different melodic patterns. 


There are several motives that will be repeated and developed throughout the piece. The 
first one is a long succession of quick semiquavers, mainly piano, covering all the 
keyboard (first bar); the second has two parts — a quintuplet together with a sextuplet — 
very quick and forte (bar 2); the third motif is a sequence of long and slow notes 
(minims), in piano (bars 3 and 4); the next motif is, like the first one, a melodic 
succession with the same figures, now with eighths; motif 5 is characterised by the use of 
thirds (simultaneously) or other 2 note chords in a slow tempo; motif 6 uses a small 
succession of semiquavers in two parts that is repeated (deriving from motive 1); motif 7 
is characterised by the use of the melody (pitches and rhythm, using the smaller sections 


and inversions already explained above) all over the keyboard range. 
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This last motif is, undoubtedly, the most important, as it uses whole theme many times 





a 





Vartana - Moarives 











329 and it is developed much more than the others. It is the main content of the piece, cut 


here and there by the appearance of interludes with other motives. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE PIECE 


Section 1 


The first section of the piece (pages one and two) has the following sequence: 


Bar 1 


Bar 8 


Section 2 


Then follows a big section, developing motif 7 (last system of page 2). The following 
picture shows this section: the meter of each bar and a possible division in different 


phrases and sentences. 


(ee) 
4K 
(ee) 
aN 
4K 
(ee) 
4K 
4K 
(ee) 
aN 





32° Or mixed with some inverted bits. 
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The last sentence of this section clearly features a decrease of the continuous 
counterpoint movement, presenting in the last 6 bars a more slow moving harmonic 


sequence, close to motif 5. 


Section 3 


In page 4, the 4" system begins a new section. Somehow continuing the harmonic mood 

of the last bars, this section presents developments of: 

e motif 4 (5 bars, developed through the use of an accompanying chromatic scale in 
the left hand and accelerating rhythms); 

e motif 7 (only 3 bars as a counterpart of the former sequence); 

e motif 1 (perhaps a "false" re-opening of the piece); 

e motif 7 (also 3 bars just to finish the sequence); 


e motif 6 (the first appearance of this motive, being a descending counterpart of the 
previous development of motive 1); 


e motif 7 (6 bars in slow tempo). 





This section ends with a bigger sequence of bars using motif 4 — mixed with the tempo 








and the character of motif 7 —, also with some imitation techniques. This sentence, 
which ends with the presentation of motif 2, can be seen as a new beginning of the piece 
and/or as a "false" developing section of motif 7. In fact, if this sentence were excluded, 


the whole piece would not suffer many changes. It would be, perhaps, more symmetrical, 
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this section is equivalent to the first one in the structure of the piece. But this small and 
quick sentence presents a kind of prophecy of the rest of the piece and, in my view, 
increases interest for the audience and the stress towards the incoming music. In the next 
section Filipe Pires will increase the development of motif 7, including imitation 
techniques and more and more parts (voices) and pianistic challenges, till a climax just 


before a very small and fleeting ending. 


Section 4 and ending 


As in section 2, the composer develops motif 7. Most of the time he uses the melody in 
its full original and/or inverted version, distributed in different octaves and with many 


"interfering" other notes, chords and counterparts. 
He forms different levels of increasing musical stress: 
1. The first level (A) he uses the same ways of development as in section 2. 


2. Level (B) — after the Poco meno mosso in the 4" system of page 7 — although it is 
less quick, it has many more parts in counterpoint, with different melodies, and 


therefore a quicker harmonic rhythm. 


3. Level (C) — 4" system in page 8 — extends the presence of the melody all over the 


keyboard, using fewer and simpler parts and many octaves. 


4. Level (D) — the last level, after Poco meno mosso on page 9 — corresponds to a 
sentence ending with the climax of the piece; the phrases are not explicit, the 
composer uses long pauses creating an uncertain fempo, more dissonances (there is 
always a "disturbing" second and/or ninth among the octaves) and increasing loud 


notes till a FFF with accents. 


The piece ends with motif 1 (descending), motif 2 and 2 bars of motif 7. In this ending, 
the small sequence forming motif 2 is the only one forte (FFF), the rest is pianissimo 
(PP). The following diagram shows this last section, also with the meter for each bar and 


divided into phrases and sentences. 


A 
4 3 4 5 3 4 a) 3 4 


Ee ee ee 
a a re 
5 3 4 5 3 
Pe ee ee 
C 

4 3 4 5 3 
4 3 4 4 3 
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a 
g:_ 
a 
3 4 
3 4 
ae | 
3 4 
36 


The structure of this piece can be synthesised in the following way: 


Section 3 


Section 4 


Interlude Development 2 


Presentation Development of motif | Motives 1, 2, 
of the 


motives 


HERMENEUTIC APPROACH 





Development of motif 7 (clear use 


of the theme, in 3 levels of musical 





Motives 
1.257 


stress) 


The characteristics of this piece by Filipe Pires show an explicit virtuoso attitude towards 


the piano: Cantiga Variada was commissioned by a Portuguese piano competition that 


happened in the spring of the next year in Covilha. But it shows also a joyful attitude of 


playing, of self-enjoyment concerning the composition and the performance, especially 


in the use of a folksong. He worked with the song as an analyst, then as if it were some 


material to play with: mixing small parts in the original and inverted versions, or only as 


a plainsong (no rhythm) **° 


, Spreading the melody over the keyboard, creating second and 


third voices forming imitations and counterparts. But there is always some kind of air of 





0 Many of Portuguese folksongs are re-interpretations of old plainsong church melodies. 
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the original folksong, or some feature than can be related to it. Even in the harmony, 
Filipe Pires seems to enjoy the play of clear consonances and dissonances (octaves and 


seconds). 


The Portuguese tradition of a playful — even obscene — Saint John feast in the 
beginning of the Summer (24" June) has, perhaps, little to do with this piece; but 
certainly much with the original folksong and with the immediate — even physical — 


pleasure of composing, playing and hearing this Cantiga Variada. 


As we know Filipe Pires began as a pianist with a promising career. And, in the sixties, 
he finally decided to dedicate himself to a composition career and worked with the new 
compositional ideas coming from Europe's avant-garde. In 1977 he was in Paris, working 
as a representative of the Portuguese Government in UNESCO. Perhaps, in this piece — 
one of the few pieces of the "Darmstadt Generation" that uses a folk song — he felt free 
from any aesthetic constraint, giving himself fully to this commission, creating a small 
but important work. Or perhaps the constraint of composing with a folksong and for a 
young pianist's competition drove him to use simpler but very effective resources that he 


continued to develop silently through his compositional career. 


Another composer that this piece is undoubtedly reminiscent of is Fernando Lopes- 
Graga, in 1977 the major representative of an older — and already passed-over— 
generation of composers: for the use of folk music, for the mastering of modern 
counterpoint techniques and harmony, and for some neo-classic (or post-modern?) 
character. Perhaps Cantiga Variada found a way of assuming Portuguese music — a 
Portuguese way of composing — in the context of the avant-garde (or post avant-garde). 
It is one of the more interesting examples of music during this period of Portuguese 
music and Filipe Pires' development in composition, creating a piece close to the neo- 
classical tradition. It is a pity it had no direct influence on the Portuguese music of the 


next years. 
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CLOTILDE ROSA 


Jogo Projectado **' 


1979, Piano solo 


Support: score - manuscript, 13 written pages (A3), unnumbered, with the music written 


by the composer. 


Jogo Projectado is a piano piece based on a poem by Marta Carvalho Aratijo *’. There 
are 13 sections, each section using verses from the poem. It is intended to be performed 
with each section’s text projected during the performance, together with images of the 
artist Eduardo Sérgio (now lost). Each verse corresponds to a musical texture, technique 
or substructure. The voice of the pianist is employed only in sections 1 and 7 to say a 
few words from the verses. The composer uses extended pianistic techniques (pizzicato, 
different glissandi, stroking the strings, etc.) and proposes also a theatrical element, with 


different gestures and kinds of behaviour. 


The pianist can perform the 13 sections in any order, according to the (also random) 
order of the projected texts and images. But a section beginning with a specific number 
cannot be followed by another section also beginning with the same number. The piece 


must end with the 13" section. 


Section | Verses 








3! Projected Game. 


*° A close friend of Clotilde Rosa living and working (gallery manager) in Oporto, very active among an 
advanced intellectual group of the sixties which brought together many personalities of literature, music, 
visual arts and politics (Manuel Dias da Fonseca, Lopes-Graga, Oscar Lopes, Jorge Peixinho, Clotilde 
Rosa, Ilse and Arménio Losa, Eugénio de Andrade, Rosa Ramos, etc.) 
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Marta Aratijo's poem, as written in the score: 


i Plano vé lembra a fonte |Plain**? sees remembers the : 11 
source** 


| 5 |Abrearde Sf Opensburns SI 
| 6 | Orosto espelho mosto__|The face mirror the must’* ___—|3.4,6,12 
| 8 |Tardeamo-te | Late**Tloveyou dL 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 13 





Analysis - Methodology: 


Clotilde Rosa uses in a very loose way a twelve-tone series. She also uses many chords, 


which clearly have an important expressive meaning. 


PLAN 

4. Correspondence between verses and musical material. 
5. Substructures employed. 

6. Structure (by section). 

7. Comparison of the sections. 


8. Hermeneutic of the piece. 





333 Or «Plan». 
334 Also «The fountain» 
335 the mustiness, the mould, 


336 Also «afternoon». 
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Analysis 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN VERSES AND MUSICAL MATERIAL 


The different music extracts correspond to the eight different verses of the poem of 
Marta Araujo. They appear in different ways, varied so that sometimes their character 
(technique, texture, and expressiveness) is changed almost beyond recognition. 
Verse 1 — Love the flame the river — is a succession of glissandi and trills; later 
it also appears as a series of chords or as a single trill. 


Verse 2 — Slow gold — is a proposal in graphic notation (glissandi all over the 
keyboard). 


Verse 3 — Bird the wind — is characterised by a specific melody played on the 
strings of the piano, followed by a chord (c, g#, a). 


Verse 4 — Plain*” sees remembers the source — is a Moderato 
melodic/harmonic succession, a series of pitches that appear melodically (an 
arpeggio) and/or together, suggesting harmony. 


Verse 5 — Opens burns — is, as verse 4, a melodic succession that appears in 
very short rhythmic figures. 


Verse 6 — The face mirror the must — has at least one of the following 
elements: a quick melody, a ninth (g#, a), or a trill. 


Verse 7 — Annihilates death — is characterised by opposed glissandi and by the 
slow succession of repeating chords, sometimes just one chord; 


Verse 8 — Late I love you — is a succession of pitches in both hands and it is 
also a melody (b, e, c#, d#, f#, e) prominent among these pitches or alone in 
long notes. 


SUBSTRUCTURES 


Clotilde Rosa uses an 8 to 12 pitch series in various layouts and forms. It is not a series 
common to all the verses but only a rough basis for exploration sometimes ordered in a 


precise layout, sometimes permutated or grouped as harmonic units (chords). 


In verse 5 (section 5) this series appears in its longer (12 note) layout: C, F#, B, E, A#, F, 
D, G, G#, C#, D#, A. 





337 Or «Plan». 
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VERSE 5 — TWELVE TONE SERIES USED 


This same series appears a few seconds later, but with another layout. In fact, it seems 
that this series has two major groups a and b, separated by the pitches D and F. This 
structure of the series seems also to be used in other verses, as can be seen in the next 


example. 


These two groups, a and b are used both melodically and harmonically, giving material 


to different harmonic moments as they appear in the different sections. 





e . —, its 
Verse 7 Slee 
Verse 3 
ry v= =" 


Joc 
O PROJECTADO — SERIAL MATERIAL 
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SEcTION | 














This section presents verses 1 


and 8 with some other characteristics: 1. a theatrical attitude in terms of performance (the 
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composer states how the pianist has to behave during the performance); 2. the use of 
specific chords, developed from verses | and 8, that serve as (rhythmic, expressive) 


supporting points; 


SECTION 2 


This section develops the use of verse 8, featuring the (b, e, c#, g, d#, f#, e) melody. This 


verse is interrupted twice by verse two (undulating glissandi). 


SECTION 3 


Verse one begins this section as a continuation of sections 1 and 2. Then verse 6 appears, 
ending on the fortissimo ninth (g#, a); the melody of verse 8 (beginning with b and c 


pizzicato) returns to end this section. 


SECTION 4 


This section is a continuation of section 3, presenting verses 8 and 6. 


SECTION 5 


The appearance of the graphics of verse 2 and the quick sequence of verse 5 creates a 
new character in this section. Sometimes there is little difference between the very low 


glissandi and the quick sequences of verse 5. 


SECTION 6 


This section features verse 6 in its complete form and verse 7 as a contrasting ending. 


SECTION 7 


Section 7 is constructed using verse 1 with some glissandi in the middle and at the end 


(verse 2). In this section the performer must also say amo ([I] love) (as a hiccup). 


SECTION 8 


Verses 4 and 8 appear in this section with their character very prominent. 
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SECTION 9 


This section has 4 verses. It begins with verse | (with a glissando), then verse 2, verse 3, 
verse 2 again, verse 8 (just a melody and some chords), verse 2 (some strokes using low 
strings), verse 3 repeated, verse 2 and verse 8 (some notes of the melody pizzicato and 


chords). 


Section 10 


The glissandi of verse 7 (and the strings stroked as in section 9 - verse 2) are mixed with 


the very characteristic verse 3 (pizzicato melody and chord). 


Section 11 


In this section the melody from verse 4 (with some pitches sounding simultaneously) and 


the music of verse 7 (glissandi and chords). 


SEcTION 12 


Verse 5 appears at the beginning and at the end with verse 6 in the middle. 


SEcTION 13 


This long section is made exclusively with material from verse 8. It has four smaller 
subsections (A, B, C, D) which can be played in different orders: 
"It can be played jumping from A to C, or to D or to B, as many 


times as the performer wishes, ending always in A or C. A_and 
should be played in an obsessive way." 





se 8 - Sussection D 


A consists of three sequences, a melody — from verse 8 — is prominent, mixed among 
the different pitches. B is a series of chords featuring this same melody in the treble. C is 
a series of chords (in arpeggio); the melody of the top notes being the characteristic 


melody from verse 8. D is a series of chords. Subsection D seems to be an expressive 


VER 
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sequence of chords with little apparent 


connection with verse 8. However a small 





ONOoaRWND — 


Pal 
portion of the melody does appear in the upper Leuba 
notes. Also there is an insistence on ninths and some of the chords are characteristic of 


the pitch groups formed by the series. 


COMPARISON OF THE SECTIONS — STRUCTURE 





= = 
Perouse “|| er ee 


It can be seen, by their repetition and development that some verses are more significant 


and others subsidiary. Verses 1, 2, 6 and 8 are repeated much more than the others: only 


sections 10 (verses 3 and 7) and 11 (verses 4 and 7) have none of these four verses. 


The different use of pairs of verses was also analysed. The emphasis is on verses 1, 2, 6 
and 8 — 3 pairs of verses 1+8, 2 pairs of verses 1+2, 2+8 and 6+8. Verse 8 is also the 
only one to take up a whole section — section 13. By contrast, verses 4 and 5 seem 


subsidiary. 


Also important is, perhaps, the slight change of character in section 5 with the 
appearance of some less used verses, which makes it significant in expressive terms. 
Verse 2, in section five seems to have a continuation in the low pitched and quick 
passages of the new verse 5. The appearance of verse 7 in section 6 creates a new 
ambience; this verse —two glissandi ending in a simple chord succession — will define, 


together with verse 3 (very close to verse 7) a new form of expression based on simple 
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and clear sequences. The use of verse 8 in the long final section suggests a return to 
already used material that was always present through the use of verses 1, 6 and 8 in 


almost all sections. 


ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 


Amo ( [I] love) a flama o rio (the flame, the 
river) 


Qiro lento (slow gold) {| | 
Aveovento(birdthewind) | | 


Plano (plain***) vé lembra (sees remembers) a fonte (the source) 
Pp Abe arde(opens,burnsy) | 


Fn 
(the face mirror the must) (the face mirror the must) 
PO Anita (annihilates) | a morte (the death) | 


The very loose, declamatory, even ungrammatical character of the poem clearly proposes 





a very wide range of possibilities of interpretation of each word, of each verse. Verses 
like Ave o vento (Bird the wind) suggest a reflection on all the references arising from 
each word, from the (grammatically uncompleted) phrase and from an overview of the 
whole poem. Being aware of this amplitude of semiotic possibilities and its proposed 
ambience, there remains a need for a sense, a grammatical sense that enables a first 
understanding of the poem. This grammatical sense was produced with an interpretation 


— a re-writing — of the poem in 3 sentences. 


Translation in English 


Amo a flama, o rio. (1) Love the flame, the river. 


Oiro lento,(a) ave, o vento, plano*””, vé Slow gold, (the) bird, the wind, plain®, sees 
lembra a fonte, abre, arde o rosto-espelho- |remembers the source, opens, burns the 
mosto, anula a morte. face-mirror-the-must*’, annihilates death. 


Tarde, amo-te. Late*"’, I love you. 








338 Or «Plan», the plan is... 
3° Or vento plano (the plain wind), or o plano(é): vé lembra a fonte (the plan: see remember the source). 
#0 mould. 


41 Or afternoon. 
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Firstly, a statement, an evocation of fire and water, basic elements of life: the flame, 
visual index of fire, which makes and transforms matter into life; the river, symbol of 


passing time, of nature, of the basic element water. 


«(l) love the flame, the river». 


But Marta Araujo doesn't use the individual eu (1), she only says the impersonal amo 
(love): There is no importance given to a personal assumption, but all emphasis is in the 
elements and their indexes, the flame and the river. 

«Slow gold, (the) bird, the wind, (the) plain*?, sees remembers 


the source, opens, burns the face-mirror-the-must, annihilates 
death.» 


There is an ancient tradition, at least in Europe and America, in which gold is made by 
alchemists, sorcerers, shamans, people who have a special gift and knowledge, and the 
recipe of components that will mould in a slow fire to become gold. «Slow gold» is an 
icon of richness and brilliance, a symbol of the slow transformation of matter, of the 
search for insight, reinforcing the mysticism of the first phrase «love the flame, the 
river». The bird, the wind and the plain — or the plain wind, even the plain — are visual 
symbols. They construct a kind of background scenery for the poem that reinforces the 
ambience already given: the slow motion of passing time, the simplicity and the 


mysticism of nature. 


This scenery, these elements, evoke their source, the source of life, that opens and burns, 
interacts most intensively with the subject which is watching it, the «face-mirror». This 
subject is, in a very interesting way, described as a face, but a face that is also a mirror 
because it opens for the (burning) knowledge of itself (a metaphor of self-knowledge). It 
is also an evocation of the paradigm of interpretation, since knowledge is only possible 
through a mirror that reflects our own self. This knowledge, like all knowledge, is also of 
a Dionysian nature, because it is made through the influence of the alcoholic vapours 
coming from the mould of the must, the crushed grapes that will be wine. The search for 
knowledge, simplicity, calm and nature, all these things bring us to the source (and the 


sense) of life, to ourselves, and extinguish any death drift. 


With tarde, amo-te (Late or afternoon, I love you), the author pronounces herself as a 


subject, a being or thing that loves another, (someone, or the afternoon). This vow is the 





* Or «(the) plan». 
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— late — conclusion of this poem: love annihilates death, creates (although perhaps a 
vague, alcoholic) knowledge, brings us to a calm contemplation of the important things 


in ourselves, the source of life itself, and our inner life. 


The sounds and rhythm of this poem are also most interesting. 4 groups can be made: 


amo, 6io, énto, dsto, “-0 ‘6, 6, 0-46, 6-46 


amo, plano flama, lembra, anula 


oiro, rio vé 


lento vento Ps amo-te, morte, fonte 
rosto, mosto ee eee 
espelho a 


Very characteristic is the dactyl rhythm in the accentuation of the first of each two 





syllables and the use of three forms of ending (-0, -ma, -e)*”. 


Amoa flamao rio Love the flame the river 
Oiro lento Slow gold 
Ave o vento Bird the wind 


Plano vé \embra a fonte Plain sees remembers the source 


Abre arde Opens burns 


O rostoespelho mosto _ The face mirror the must 


Anula a morte Annihilates death 





Tarde amo-te Late I love you 


In this poem the endings and main sonorities in (-O) seem to develop into (-e). The self 


(supposed by the absent eu - «») that characterises the ending of the verbs in (-O) are 





8 ~@» in black bold letters, «-ma» in re letters, «-e» in blue, italic underlined letters. 
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slowly substituted by the remote 3 person or by the more soft, even reflexive endings 
y y p y g 


Ge), 


My view is that in the first part of the poem the author is concerned with herself, the 
subject of the poem, and with the objects (the «I love gold, wind, river, flame»); then the 
actions («sees remembers, opens burns, annihilates») begin to emerge, together with 
their context (to see and remember through the «face-mirror the must», or the 
contingence of death). The end of the poem discloses its main interest: to love someone, 
«to love you». But even then the contingence of time, symbolised from the beginning by 
the constant dactyl rhythm, questions this (happy) ending: finally it is perhaps late — too 


late? — to love, or it is too late to say it. 


CONTACTS WITH MARTA ARAUJO AND CLOTILDE ROSA 


There was the opportunity to have meetings with the poet and with the composer. Marta 
Carvalho Aratjo remembered the poem and the musical piece very well and gave me a 


reading of the poem, which reordered it to help make grammatical sense. 
Translation in English: 


Oiro lento,(a) ave, o vento, (0) plano: vé Slow gold, (the) bird, the wind, (the) plan: 
lembra a fonte. see remember the source. 


Abre, arde o rosto — espelho mosto — Opens, burns the face — mouldy mirror. 


[ou] Tarde, a morte. [or] Late, death. 


She also said that the poem was written so that different, random combinations of the 





verses could be used, suggesting a very large field of semiotic relationships. She insisted 
on the combination of the two last verses (anula a morte/Tarde, amo-te): they have the 


same number of syllables, so that the main words can be interchanged. 


Meeting Clotilde Rosa ** was very interesting, not only to help understanding of this 
g y g y p g 


particular piece but also as a testimony of musical life in the 1960s and 1970s. She told 





M4 Th a especial intarviaw far thic racaarch 





Main Crorps/sertes in CLOTILDE Rosa's MUSIC 
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me that from her first piece she always uses three chords so as to form a 12 tone series. 


She never used them strictly, but in different ways, with many kinds of changes. 


In fact these chords/series are very close to the substructures described earlier.*” 


HERMENEUTIC OF THE PIECE 


It is my opinion that some correspondence can be seen between Marta Aratijo's verses 
and the way Clotilde Rosa transfers them into music. In my view, there are symbolic 
relationships between music and text: 

1. A musical sequence prominent in the music that, although having no clear 


relationship in terms of an exogenous semiotics, is connected to a verse as a leitmotif 
(verses 4, 6, 7, 8); 


2. A cultural/social image implied by the verse and turned into music. This is done by a 
simple use of the sounds recalled by the image or by the transformation of the motion 
implied by the verse to a physical act (of the performer) and/or a musical motion 
(verses 1, 3, 5); 


3. The verse transposed into a graphic image which is meant as a musical text; (verse 
2); 
The first kind is the less meaningful in terms of exogenous semiotics but important in the 
structure of the work. Despite its subjective character, it is possible to understand the 4", 
the 6", the 7" and the 8" music verses as having some attributes related to the 
corresponding texts of the poem. But their importance is, like a Jleitmotif, to be 
understood in the structure of the piece, in the context of the music, in an endogenous 
semiotic. By contrast, I think that the image of fire and of flames burning is well 
described by the 5" verse in music (Abre arde). These same flames, together with a 
flowing river are transposed into music by the movement of the melody and by the 
sounds of trills and mordents (1“ verse Amo a flama o rio). The quiet wind is described 
by the use of the strings in verse 3 (Ave o vento). The second verse (Oiro Lento) is not 
only a graphic proposal for hand movements in the keyboard but also a kind of graphic 
image of burning liquid. It must be understood, that despite any loose relationship 
between poem (symbolised) and music (the symbol), this relationship is strongly 


enhanced when the verses of each section are projected during the performance. 


The verses most used by Clotilde Rosa are: 





*° Compare with the section “substructures” in this analysis. 
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1 - Amo a flama o rio (Love the flame, the river) 
6 - O rosto espelho mosto (The face mirror the must) 


& - Tarde, amo-te (Late, I love you) 


These verses seem to embody the essence of the poem: the «I» that loves the elements 
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and loves «you», although it is perhaps already too late to do or to say so’. Therefore, it 


seems that Jogo Projectado is a kind of love piece using the words of Marta Araujo. 


Clearly Clotilde Rosa doesn’t use the temporal and expressive structure of the poem. She 
uses the last verse in the first section and combines freely the different verses in all 13 
sections. In fact I think that the original poem is just an opportunity for Clotilde Rosa to 
develop a thematic organisation, where the different themes — verses transposed into 


music — are inspired by the corresponding text. 


Sometimes it looks like a collage of different but related elements, or a succession of 
expressive appearances and developments of the 8 leitmotivs. In technical terms it is an 
exercise in musical semantics, in the expansion of structure through collage, in the use of 
repeated themes (leitmotivs), and in the development of serial techniques mixed with 


harmonic features. 


Jogo Projectado, written in 1979, was intended to be performed by Clotilde Rosa’s 
friend, teacher and alter ego Jorge Peixinho*’. Some of Peixinho’s most emblematic 
features and ways of playing (glissandi, trills, pedals, arpeggio chords, etc.) appear often 
in this piece almost as if it was his own composition. But the personal style of Clotilde 
Rosa is very different. She uses widely different chords (from her 3 chord matrix), she 
repeats sequences (many parts of the 8 different verses), she uses simple melodies in 
different ways (on the keyboard, the strings, mixed among series of different pitches, 


etc.). 


Clotilde Rosa began composing very late. She was a harpist with much experience in 
Oporto and Lisbon’s orchestras and in the GMCL (contemporary music ensemble from 
Lisbon). Jogo Projectado is, in fact, her third piece: the first one Encontros was made for 


a reconciliation of the musicians of the GMCL, the second — Alterndncias — was 





“© These three verses also appear together in the third section. 


*7 He included this piece in many of his piano recitals. 
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dedicated to her friend Marta Aratjo and would be played by Carlos Franco (flute*“*) and 


Jorge Peixinho (piano). Jogo Projectado is, then, another piece made for her friends and 
the people near to her. But, despite the simplicity of its emergence, it is a very 
impressive piece, important in the context of Portuguese contemporary music. 
— For the use of the entire piano in its performance (until then only used by 
Peixinho); 


— For its conception as a multimedia work, with the projected verses and 
images and the theatre like behaviour of the performer; 


— For the many specific techniques that are characteristic and make up Clotilde 
Rosa’s individual style in contemporary music: the informal interchange 
between harmonic passages and series; the use of simple and expressive 
melodies together with “para-serial” ambiences; the wide use of the strings of 
the piano imitating the harp; the plastic use of clusters and different glissandi; 
the strong expressive character of the piece. 


Jogo Projectado is therefore a very interesting piece, and most important in the 


Portuguese repertoire. And, perhaps, also a simple love song to all her friends. 





348 Her husband now. 
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CANDIDO LIMA 


ILIAM 


1980, Piano solo. 


Support: score - manuscript, 6 pages of A3 music, 2 pages of notes in Portuguese and 


cover, written by the author. 


Analysis - Methodology: 
The analysis of liam presents the researcher with a series of problems: 
- liam is a succession of about ten very different sections with, apparently, 


very little in common; 


- Each section has a specific character and properties, but some of them are 
quite difficult to analyse in terms of their content, as they seem to be just a 
succession of random notes and/or chords; 


- There is no sign of the use of known compositional techniques (from 
traditional techniques to the most modern) or formal schemata; 


- The whole piece resists analysis of its linguistic and syntactical mechanisms, 
e.g. it’s tonal basis, the relation between parts, sections, rhythms, chords, 
notes, etc., in fact any way of understanding the spirit of the music. 


This difficulty of understanding also makes it difficult to perform, especially concerning 
the creation of links between different sections (different musical events, different 


times). 


Some attempts to comprehend the tonal substructure and the harmony proved fruitless. 
Some sections are made with very stable (even very few) notes, others result from a 
proliferation of different (related) pitches; some sections have a clearly accompanied 


melody, others resist any simple understanding of their texture. 


A clear observation indicated a possible basis for the study of this work. To take as a 
premise that the whole piece uses simple melodies and chords, some of them traditional 
in terms of their harmonic content; but these melodies and chords appear generally 
masked by dissonances and other notes that serve as a tonal and timbral “stain”. Without 
this “stain”, this compound of elements that enriches, but also strongly transforms, the 


main tones and chords, the music would have very little interest in expressive terms. 
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These simpler and, in this analysis, structurally important, notes and chords can be 
assessed by means of a reduction. The criteria for defining these notes (and/or pitches) 
are the following: 
1- Notes doubled at an octave, reinforcing their harmonic importance, a 
common procedure throughout the piece; 
2- Pitches that are repeated in the same bar, as in bar 17 and after; 


3- Notes that remain sounding longer than others in the same chord, as in bar 35 
and after; 


4- Pitches that are amplified by means of other resonance chords or pedals; 


5- Pitches that are more than a semitone from others. These pitches clearly don’t 
belong to any “stain” cluster, being important by virtue of their own harmonic 
significance. 


The remaining notes are viewed as “stain” notes. They are often grouped in small 


clusters (in semitone intervals), or they appear as a kind of acciaccatura. 


The proposed analysis is mainly concerned with the disclosure and the study of these 
principal notes, their relationship throughout the music and their interest in terms of a 


larger understanding of the music. 


PLAN OF ANALYSIS 


1- Division of the piece: different textures, basic notes/pitches and their masks — “‘stain’’. 
2- Relation / evolution of the piece (form). 

3- Hermeneutic approach. 

Analysis 

DIVISION OF THE PIECE 


SeEcTION | (Bars | To 10) 


This first section can be divided in two different parts. 
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First part - An introduction based on a small amount of notes (A, C, D, and then G and 
F), presenting, in my view, some of the main features of this work: the use of simple 


intervals (5", 4", 3, 2™ and octave) and of resonance chords. 


Second part — a new (pentatonic black keys) chord — a kind of pentatonic modulation — 


also with an increasing number of different notes and resonance chords. 

















HARMONY OF EIRST SECTION 





This figure shows the main notes: the main notes are those in minims in quavers and 
those with the sign 3 (doubled at the octave), those with smaller noteheads are “stain” 


notes. 


It is clear that this section is made up of very simple 2 note chords (fifths, fourths, thirds, 
also some major seconds) with increasingly more “stain” notes. Beginning in the first 
part with pitches around a fifth D/A, the second part moves to different pitches (C#/E, 
GD/Bb). 


SecTION 2 (11 To 22) 


Section 2 is a succession of, hoketus like, chords with mostly simple intervals (octaves, 
fifths, fourths, and thirds) played with some dissonances or acciaccatura like “stain” 
notes which create specific harmonic and timbral qualities. During the entire section the 
bass part sustains a (silent) sostenuto chord (with an increasing number of different 


notes), extending the duration of the right hand chords. 


Beginning around the pitch E, this section slowly develops to other triad-like harmonies 


(C#, E, Gi), (G#, A#, D#). 
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SECTION 3 (23 To 34) 


Section 3 is a series of very quick chords in both hands. These chords, played staccato, 
create the first climax of the piece as the number of notes and the intensity of the chords 
increase gradually. Because of the complexity of this passage, according to the above 
criteria, only a few notes remain clearly apart from the dissonant groups used as masks. 


The main notes (doubled at octave or apart from semitone groups) are shown below. 











Tuam - Maw vores on BArs 23 To 34 (SECTION 3) 





In fact, the last bars are less clear cut and deliberately confused among the "stain" notes, 
because they are at a semitone distance. In my view, this part — a small climax— 
confirms the expressive importance of what I called “stain” notes and, on the other hand, 


the importance of the main notes when they exist, as the backbone of the music. 
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The melody presented in this analysis stays around the pitches E, F#, A and Bb. By its 
characteristic contour, it can be understood as a succession of two groups of 4 bars with 


the formal scheme: a, b, a’, c. 


SecTIon 4 (35 To 41) 


Section 4 uses very slow chords, characteristic of this section are a few sustained notes 


that continue after the attack. 











M. Section 4 (Bars 35 To 41) 





In this section there is another four bar group with a melody using the notes, Eb, E, F#, G 


with the responding A, G#, Gb, E (bars 35 to 38). 


Section 5 (42 To 61) 


Section 5 has very simple broken chords alternating with melodic successions of 
seconds, each of them followed by a resonance bar. In the passages with seconds it is 


difficult to understand which are the main pitches using the analytic methodology 
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Intam: Section 5 





explained above, they neutralise each other as dissonances. The following picture 


presents a possible reduction. 


Another novelty in this passage is the use of very characteristic rhythms: ; ) ; : ) ; : 


DAS, 
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SECTION 6 (62 To 87) 
Sections 6, has a harmonic evolution over the ostinato repetition of one or more notes. 


This section uses the melodic succession of seconds as the main expressive means. It 


ends on the possible climax of the piece (bars 76 to 78). 








M: SECTION 6, BARS 62 To 78 











It is also interesting to see that this melodic progression is made, essentially with the 
expressive use of seconds and other dissonances, the present reduction being only one 
possible way to understand it. The use of seconds and other dissonances as expressive 
means is especially present in bar 80 (after the climax), with the chord (broken cluster?) 


A, A#, C, C#, D, D# repeated in both hands. 

















= = E 


Iutam: SecTION 6, BARS 83 To 87 

















The bars from 83 to 88 are, in my view, a harmonic and syntactic decrescendo, 
especially after the climax in bar 76 to 78. In these bars, the main pitches A. Bb, and Eb 


are used as an ostinato with dissonant (cluster-like) chords. 


SECTION 7 (88 To 99) 









































Ittam. SEcTION 7 





As in section 2, a melody, now with disruptive seconds (as in section 6), is played over 


resonant chords. 
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Section 8 (100 To 115) 


This section is made up of successions of scales interrupted by resonance bars. These 
scales, used on many pieces of Candido Lima, extend their characteristics for more than 
an octave: they don't repeat the intervals in each octave, but each 2 or three octaves (or 
never). Their size extends always more octaves, comprising sometimes the whole length 
of the piano. These kinds of scales are, perhaps, a development of long broken chords 
and also of Messiaen's modes. They create different harmonic layouts across various 
octaves, both simple (repetitive) tonal harmony and complex (also repetitive and with 


more entropy) chromatic scales. 


These elements serve as a substructure for the composition of a piece, being also 


transposed or mixed with other scales. 











M: Section 8 - BARSIOO To 114 
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They appear in Xenakis and in other pieces by Candido Lima for piano (Blink - 1992, 
Aquiris - 1993, Juego del Sol - 1995,) and in several of his ensemble pieces. 


In /liam they are presented in counterpoint, as an ascending melody or in more complex 
melodic forms. Their purpose, in my view, is to form a harmonic section, often diatonic, 


that strongly contrasts with other sections. 


A careful analysis of these scales indicates the use of only a few pitches: 


Pitches|_c | ot | a lat] e | |m| g | or] a | a | 0 | 
Number oftimes| 9 | 13 | 15 | 17 [19 | 12 | 13 Jas [13] 10 | 8 | 10 | 


It is also important that only a small part of the piano is used in these scales, namely the 











bars 100,102,106. 3 : E 


bars 102,106,112. 


SSS SS 


_ bars 108,110 (112),114 





TL1aM - ANALYSIS OF SCALES IN BARS 100 To 114 











octaves between d (small d) and d#", the rest being used on only a few occasions. There 
are also many common notes between the different scales, forming groups of harmonic 
related scales in groups of bars 100, 102 and 106; another group made by bars 102, 106 
and 112; a third group made by bars 108, 110, 114 and, sometimes, bar 112. 
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SEcTION 9 (116 To 132) 


In this section, Candido Lima applies several techniques that have already been used in 
other sections. He uses chord succession as in section 3 (in bar 116), chords over 
resonance chords as in section 5 (bars 117 to 119), prolongation of some of the chord 


notes as in section 4 (bars 120 to 127). 


Most obvious in this section is the use of tonal-like chords and sequences, masked with 


other notes. The passage after bar 117 could be analysed in the following way. 








section 10 


114 21 z 12 124 
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ANALYSIS OF SECTION 9 








In this sense, the whole passage could be a kind of harmonic sequence around the 
dominant and the tonic. The dominant appearing clearly in bars 118 and 120, and the 
tonic in 119 and, in section 10, with a simple E. The first bar (117) could be a kind of 
dominant seventh chord over a tonic bass. Bars 120 until 123 could be an approach to 
areas of the vi degree, (a dominant chord with the dominant bass altered) that resolves to 


the second degree (bar 123). 


Section 10 (133 To 143) 


This final part has a simple melody with reinforcing resonance chords in the left hand, as 


in section 2, with the basic harmony around the tone E: perhaps a kind of closing tonic. 











Tuam - section 10 (END) 








EVOLUTION OF THE PIECE — FORM 


An overview of the different sections shows that Candido Lima, after the climax at the 
end of section 6, clearly wanted a kind of return to already used textures and ways of 


composition. 
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This piece can be understood as having three parts. The first part includes sections 1, 2 
and 3 (35 bars, more or less one quarter of the whole), presenting the tonal material and 
the texture in its primary forms. It has chords with resonances, simple melodies with 
"stain" notes and successions of very different chords that can also be simplified as 


melodies with cluster-like "stain" notes. 


eee 
psec | af 2_{ 3 { 4 ps _| s | 1 ps | 9 | 


Pitch/ begins E Begins begins/E | begins E 
harmony E nds E 


Texture, | Chords | Melo.+ | Chords | Chords+ | Chords, | Melo. in | Melo. in | Scales | Chords, 

develop- reson. prol. | Melo. in | seconds | seconds Melo. in 

ment notes | seconds + reson. seconds, 

prol. 

notes 

me er ee 
climax 


The second part, including sections 4 to 8, is, perhaps, the development. There are 








different ways of arranging and exploring the three simple forms presented in sections 1, 
2 and 3. This part also includes a climax in the middle and ends in a very different way 
(important in Candido Lima's music) and presents harmonic material in the form of 


scales. 


The third and last part, also a quarter of the whole, is the conclusion, presenting again a 


mixture of the different ways of developing the material. 


This division, although possible in terms of the scheme of the piece, doesn't correspond, 
in my view, to any division in the way it sounds. When playing or hearing the music, the 
climax at the beginning of section 5 — a long harmonic/melodic evolution with 
increasing number of pitches and increasing intensity — is one of the few salient parts, 
as well as section 8's scales. This corresponds also to a dialectic — perhaps also 
intentional — between the apparently very different sections and their resemblance and 


common basis in terms of harmony, texture and ways of developing. 


209: 
Characteristic of this piece and of Candido Lima's music is the use of very irregular time 
signatures, sometimes a different one each bar, as well as very irregular rhythms. This 
corresponds, in my view, to a necessity for rhythmic tension that contrasts with the very 


regular successions of semiquavers in sections 6 and 7 and in the scale section. 


HERMENEUTIC APPROACH 


Iliam is a piece that is based on several simple principles: 


First, a dialectic principle that comprises all features of the piece in proposing also their 
contrary — one of the main difficulties of the piece: 
— Candido Lima uses consonance and dissonance (the "stain" notes, the 
seconds that are spread throughout); 


— there is a simultaneous use of tonal harmony and of cluster harmony, the 


first as the sum of (a few) different pitches and the second as the sum of a 


whole pitch region*”; 


— when Candido Lima uses melodies, he simultaneously transposes it at a 
second, in a clear diatonic opposition; 


— obviously Candido Lima composed this piece, but the result, in some 
sections, is close to improvisation. 


Secondly, the instrumental principle: all elements and all sections of this piece are 
written for the piano, exploring its qualities as a keyboard instrument and as a percussion 
instrument with a sustain pedal. This principle is manifest in the way Candido Lima uses 
the pedals, the scales and in the chord sequence in section 3 (at first, quick jumps in the 
keyboard, later, approaching a climax, a more and more complex succession of broken 


chords). 


Finally, there is the physical principle: /liam is a piece made to be physically performed, 
compromising the body, in particular the hands and arms. Some of the sections or parts 
of sections were, in my view, improvised at the piano by Candido Lima (i.e. section 3 
and 4, the rhythmic parts of section 5, section 6, the scale section). Also characteristic of 
a physical way of thinking are the ways the composer develops the material. The hands 
and their natural development in terms of movement, as in section 2, section 4 and the 


end of section 6. Some other parts reflect that pleasure in movement is a special quality 


*° Or the subtraction of the whole sum of pitches. It is the (very avant-garde) dialectic between small and 
large entropy. 
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of this piece, the movement of attacking the notes and the long horizontal movement of 


going from one region of the keyboard to another. 


It is interesting to note that most of the music stays in the middle of the keyboard. Even 
the scales at section 8 reflect the intention of the composer/pianist to use the keys that are 
close to him and the extreme octaves to a lesser extent. This characteristic also implies 
that the composer wanted to make music that, somehow, could be close to the singing 
voice and, in the end, to classical music, in the sense that most of the music before the 


20" century was written in the middle octaves. 


The process of composing //iam is, in my view, somehow a paradigm or a metaphor of 
the process of avant-garde music in Portugal. There are some relevant, but hardly 
wanted, bonds to tradition *°° together with the free (even extreme) use of dissonance and 
the reformulation of harmony. Candido Lima exploits melodically very simple material 
together with unusual sounds. He also seems to be obsessive controlling rhythm and 
time, but he clearly composes in a close relation to the body and to improvisation. The 
exploration of new structures and the use of collage seem to be significant in his search 


for avant-garde. 


Finally, it is interesting that these contradictions arose in Candido Lima's music years 
after he used advanced twelve-tone techniques and serialism (i.e. in Meteoritos), 
electronic means and after a close contact with avant-garde composition in Darmstadt 


and especially Paris (I. Xenakis, CeMaMu). 


*°° Harmonic techniques of Hindemith, Prokofieff and especially Stravinsky seems to be very present. Cf. 
Hill, Peter (2000): p. 44 and 45. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PORTUGUESE DARMSTADT GENERATION 


— THE COMPOSERS — 


27 
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"IT consider my life as a composer as an initiating path" 


Nunes, Emmanuel (1981) 
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MARIA DE LURDES MARTINS 


The work of Maria de Lurdes Martins and the path she chose to follow in contemporary 
music were undoubtedly influenced by a series of facts and circumstances related to her 
generation, and to the social and cultural environment in Lisbon in the first half of the 


century. 


First of all Maria de Lurdes Martins was a woman integrated in a very conservative 
society, and not really marked by the changes forced by World War II concerning the 
role of women in society. Middle-class women should be at home, perhaps playing and 
teaching piano*! or working as teachers or nurses, but never having any kind of prestige 
as modern artists. And, unlike other nations, the Portuguese government insisted on a 
very conservative society and economic development, associated with the land, the rural 
world, conservative Catholicism, restricted industry and colonial development. For a 
woman to break these barriers, it would be necessary for her to be a libertarian or have a 
revolutionary personality with no fear of shocking society. Musicians very scarcely 
match such a behavioural model in social terms *’, and Maria de Lurdes Martins was 


certainly not an exception. 


Secondly Maria de Lurdes Martins was the first — the oldest — of her generation to 
have the opportunity to meet the very new avant-garde music at the turn of the decade: 
she was already about 32 years old and a recognised composer — she won the Carlos 
Seixas S.N.I.*°? Portuguese Composition Price in 1959 (with a piano trio of 1959) and the 
Portuguese Musical Youth Price in 1960 (with a sonatina for violin and piano of 
1955)°*™. In an interview published in a Arte Musical number 1958, after a question about 


twelve-tone and atonal techniques: 


"Perhaps our geographic situation enables an education and a 
sensibility contrary to those systems. Nevertheless | have a great 
regard for the Viennese School and | intend to do a serious study 
of twelve-tone techniques. | think it is very important to enlarge 
my knowledge on all musical systems, till | consciously embrace 


*! «Playing piano and speaking French» was the sarcastic model for middle and high class women. 


*? But unlike a more or less strict behaviour in society, musicians tend to break the role models in their 
own creative world, as composers and as interpreters. 

*3 Secretariado Nacional de Informacgdo — National Secretary of Information, the culture office in the 
government of Salazar. 


34 Tater she would win the Gulbenkian Price (1965 and 1971). 
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a language of my own, which may or may not follow one explicit 
school." 26° 


In an interview by Joao de Freitas Branco, he questioned Maria de Lurdes Martins on if 


she had ever heard musique concrete and electronic music. She answered no: 


"And I'm very sorry [Il haven't heard it yet], as | think it is 
extremely convenient for a composer to understand all sound 
phenomena and to have free will of its use." °° 


Her first contacts abroad were very academic: Prof. Harald Genzmer (composition) and 
Orff-Schulwerk in Munich's Hochschulle in 1959. As late as 1960 she went to Darmstadt 
and absorbed the "violent" ideas of Stockhausen, Nono, Berio, Cage, as she explained in 
an article in the Arte Musical*’. She refers to having found a great interest in a 


movement called «Poly-aesthetics»*™ 


, a movement born from the ideas of Wolfgang 
Rocher (Hanover/Germany), which proposes a fusion of different kinds of artistic 
creation. In this matter Maria de Lurdes Martins created some experiences with 
collective improvisation in schools, and used theatrical means in chamber music pieces 


(2 Esbocetos *°’, 1976). 


Maria de Lurdes Martins's music, at first close to Croner de Vasconcelos who she 
admired immensely, was then influenced by Bartok and, in the sixties, by the 
Darmstadt's avant-garde. But although Maria de Lurdes Martins doesn't recognise any 
influence of Carl Orff as a composer, I think that her long experience as a teacher and as 
a composer with this kind of school music, with its methods and with the underlying 
aesthetics of Orff-Schulwerk, had a strong influence in her work. From 1959 Maria de 
Lurdes Martins had contacts with Orff-Schulwerk and even with Carl Orff personally, 
and introduced this method in Portugal having had very good support from the 
Gulbenkian Foundation. She composed many childrens pieces that clearly follow Orff- 
Schulwerk. Also in concert music I think there is a strong influence of this methodology: 


in Sonoritd, Toccatina and Catch Maria de Lurdes Martins uses simple rhythmic patterns 
*° "_Talvez a nossa situacdo geogrdfica origine uma educacgdo e uma sensibilidade avessas a esses 
sistemas. Tenho no entanto grande admiragdo pela Escola de Viena e estd dentro dos meus planos um 
estudo sério da técnica dos doze sons. Parece-me importantissimo aprofundar todos os novos sistemas 
musicais até adquirir conscientemente uma linguagem propria, que pode ou ndo seguir determinada 
escola.". Martins, Maria de Lurdes (1958). 


*° " F tenho muita pena (de nunca ter ouvido), tanto mais que considero extremamente vantajosa para um 
compositor a apreensdo de todos os novos fendmenos sonoros e do livre arbitrio sobre a sua utilizagdo." 
See Martins, Maria de Lurdes (1958). 


357 See Martins, Maria de Lurdes (1961). 
%8 Cf. See Martins, Maria de Lurdes e.a. (1998): page 13. Arte Musical, IV series, Vol. II, n. 10/11, 1998,. 


359 9 small sketches. 
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that are constantly repeated, although sometimes masked by small rhythmic "modern" 


adjustments. 


In my view, these techniques have two origins: the neo-classic past of Maria de Lurdes 
Martins till 1960 (according to Sérgio Azevedo, even further till 1965 *°°) and the (also 
neo-classical) Orff-Schulwerk music pieces and underlying aesthetics, strongly attached 


to simple repeatable rhythms. 


But the piano works of Maria de Lurdes Martins show also a strong need for 
experimenting with new sounds produced with the piano, especially using new 
techniques of performance. Together with simple melodies, tonal chords, simple binary 
rhythms and dissonant (unresolved) intervals, Maria de Lurdes Martins series, extreme 
tremoli, clusters, resonance chords, hands and mallets playing on the strings, effects 
using the keys of the keyboard with mallets, other instruments (woodblocks and 
cymbals) played by the pianist. Sometimes simple melodies are masked by intervals of a 
second, or transformations of simple binary rhythms in uneven groups (quintuplets), 
creating disruptions in harmonic and rhythmic terms. But Maria de Lurdes Martins never 
dares to use non-repetitive rhythms structurally, or attempts serial composition, 


remaining even in the most advanced pieces (Sonorita, Catch) as neo-classic models. 


*6! is the first piano piece 


Sonorita of 1970, dedicated to the pianist Fernando Laires 
which incorporates the new techniques assimilated since Darmstadt in 1960 and 1961, 
some of them already used in Portuguese composition by Jorge Peixinho. Its novelty lies 
in the use of other instruments (woodblocks and cymbal) and mallets played also by the 
pianist. Toccatina of 1976 was dedicated to Adriano Jordao, a young pianist whose 
career was in the ascendancy. It is interesting the way the piano is used as an object with 
many percussive possibilities: strings, wood parts of the piano, the keyboard ivory and 
plastics, etc. In Catch, on the contrary, Maria de Lurdes Martins doesn't employ any 


other techniques only the traditional use of the keyboard, but — most interestingly — 


has some repetitive sections, using also improvised rhythms. 


It would seem that Maria de Lurdes Martins's piano solo works changed from neo-classic 
to a more avant-garde style and then began to use more up-to-date repetitive techniques, 


exercising the new ways that were appearing and that she had the opportunity to 





*°° See Martins, Maria de Lurdes (1998): page 20. 


*°! Well known as a pianist and teacher in the U.S.A. 
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experience and assimilate. I think all three pieces were exercises trying to discover new 
techniques and new possibilities of expression. But more than exercising new 
techniques, I think Maria de Lurdes Martins exercised the way she could assimilate some 
properties of those new techniques in her own musical past. More than a rupture with 
tradition or with the immediate past, or even as a statement in terms of a particular 
aesthetic view (to assume a partnership of this or that music group), these piano pieces 
show a concern with the fusion of different experiences, accepting all new developments 
as an increase in possibilities and a development in her own personal style. Another kind 
of poly-aesthetic, proposing a fusion not only of different ways of expression (different 
arts), but also of different — allegedly unconsolidated — aesthetic paths in music. Or the 
assumption of an educational task in composition, presenting the new as another source 


of expression, used alongside others. 


Perhaps this is why the music of Maria de Lurdes Martins in the seventies doesn't seem 
to be either avant-garde or to follow the old neo-classicists. Neither does it seem to 
participate either in any post-Darmstadt (Berio, Adorno, Boulez, etc.) or new post- 
modern thought. Maria de Lurdes Martins piano pieces are interesting in the Portuguese 
context as an example of a personal way of assimilating — of melting — the new into 
the traditional: a choice difficult to understand in aesthetic terms for her contemporaries, 
that needs a historic perspective — the distance — of some decades to enable a more 


objective insight. 
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CLOTILDE ROSA 


Her Life 


It is very difficult to have an objective view of contemporary issues and people, 
especially when there is a close relationship of some kind present. The scientific search 
for distance, which enables objective criticism in contemporary issues, is present in this 
research, but perhaps difficult with Clotilde Rosa. Her open personality, her emotive way 
of dealing with people and music seems to bridge that gap —- sometimes necessary — 
between her and the (hopefully distant) researcher, who is also a friend and a 


collaborator. 


Clotilde Rosa is a very charming and emotive woman, very intuitive and very thoughtful 


about other’s points of view. 


Clotilde Rosa was born in 1930 in Queluz (near Lisbon), daughter of an opera singer and 
an orchestral harpist. Music was really a family business*”; her cousin was also her cello 
teacher in the Conservatory (Isaura Paiva de Magalhaes). Her early memories are related 
to music, especially to the S. Carlos Opera House where her father sang and her mother 


played harp. 


“When | was only four years, | remember going to the Estudio A 
of the National Radio (E.N.) and hearing The Planets by Holst 
which enchanted me (...) In fact my brother told me that, at only 
three or four years, | was fascinated when listening to Wagner. 
Actually, since | was a little girl | passed my childhood listening to 
music. My father made his debut with Manon when | was only 
fifteen days old!” 


It was then inevitable that she was led to the Lisbon’s Conservatory. In 1948 Clotilde 
Rosa passed her Diploma in piano (with Ivone Santos) and harp (with Cecilia Mota). She 


studied counterpoint with Croner de Vasconcelos, but never completed higher studies in 


%© And still is: her first husband is a very well-known pianist (entertainment muisc), two of her sons are 
Conservatory teachers and musicians (violin and cello), her husband is the flautist Carlos Franco. Her 
brother and her sister in law are also very well known in the artistic milieu, the architect and sculptor Artur 
Rosa and the artist Helena Almeida. 


*63 “7 embro-me de com apenas quarto anos ir ao Estudio A da Emissora Nacional e ouvir obras como Os 
Planetas de Holz, que me encantaram (...) Alias, o meu irm&o diz-me que, com apenas trés ou quatro anos, 
eu ficava encantada a ouvir Wagner. Com efeito, eu passei a minha vida a ouvir musica, desde garota. O 
meu pai estreou-se na Manon, tinha eu quinze dias!” In Rosa, Clotilde e.a. (1996): p. 154 
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composition. She married the pianist Jorge Machado and had three children, and until 


1959 she was mostly dedicated to family life. 


In 1961 Clotilde Rosa had a scholarship from the Gulbenkian Foundation to study harp 
in Amsterdam with Phia Bergout. This same year Clotilde Rosa took part in a series of 
concerts dedicated to contemporary and Portuguese Music. In these concerts, after an 


awe 


invitation of Mario Falcao (harp)°*’, she played a piece of Jorge Peixinho for two harps. 


Peixinho (piano), Mario Falcaéo and Hugo Casais (singer) also took part in this concert. 
“| remember very well my first approach to Jorge Peixinho. | had 
already finished the higher studies in piano and harp in Portugal 
and had a scholarship to study harp in Amsterdam. As a 
coincidence, that summer, my colleague Mario Falcao came to 
me and proposed that we play a piece for two harps by Jorge 


Peixinho, who was at that time a student of Pierre Boulez and 
had recently come from the Santa Cecilia Academy in Rome. “°° 


These concerts, a big and innovative challenge to the harpist, had a great influence on 
Clotilde Rosa and marked her future interest in contemporary music. Clotilde Rosa 
continued in 1962 and 63 studying in Holland and in 1964 in Paris (Jacqueline Borot). In 
1967 she went to Cologne to study General Bass in Harp with Hans Zingel. 


From 1962 until 1970, Clotilde Rosa played much chamber music in Portugal: baroque 
music with flute (Carlos Franco*®) and cello (Luisa Vasconcelos*”’) in the “Trio 
Antiqua” and contemporary music with these same musicians as well as Jorge Peixinho 
and Antonio Oliveira e Silva ** (also improvisation). She also began to study 
composition with Jorge Peixinho, a very close and impetuous friend and somehow her 
alter ego in musical terms*”. With Peixinho she was in Darmstadt in 1963 and 1967 
(courses with Stockhausen and Boulez) and remembers hearing the music of Dieter 


Schnebel, Kagel, Stockhausen, Maderna, and Berio. 





3 Now a harp professor in the USA. 


°° “Tembro-me muito bem da minha primeira aproximacdo ao Jorge Peixinho. Eu tinha acabado os meus 
estudos superiores em piano e harpa em Portugal e, em 1962, consegui uma bolsa de estudo para ir 
estudar harpa para Amsterddo. Por coincidéncia, nesse verdo, 0 meu colega Mario Falcdo veio ter 
comigo e propés-me tocarmos uma pecga para duas harpas do Jorge Peixinho, que era entdo aluno do 
Pierre Boulez e tinha vindo ha pouco tempo da Academia de Santa Cecilia em Roma.” In Rosa, Clotilde 


e.a. (1996): p. 153. 
*°° Flutist in the Gulbenkian Orchestra and, some years later, her husband and life companion. 
°°” Later, first cello in the Lisbon’s Symphonic Orchestra, now deceased. 


*°8 A viola player in the Gulbenkian Orchestra, also interested in early music, now in several chamber 
music groups and teaching in Lisbon’s Conservatory. 


© Clotilde was seen somehow as the mother figure of Peixinho. 
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“ That was for me an extraordinary revelation; it was the time of 
Momente of Stockhausen, | heard pieces by Dieter Schnebel, 
lectures by Mauricio Kagel ... | remember that Atmosphéres by 
Ligeti left a very strong impression on me. | attended classes 
given by Stockhausen and Boulez, heard lectures by Michel 
Butor on modernity in art. Bruno Maderna, Berio, Cathy 
Berberian, the Kontarsky brothers were also there. | was 
overwhelmed by that marvellous ambience that really answered 
my profound anxieties.”°”° 


At the same time, she began a career as a harpist in Portuguese orchestras, at first as a 
substitute for her former teacher (1964) and then continuously in Oporto Orchestra 
(Oporto Radio Symphonic Orchestra of the E. N.). After 1969, she played in the Lisbon 
Symphonic Orchestra (also of the National Radio E.N.). She was then constantly invited 


as a harpist for the Gulbenkian Orchestra (a chamber orchestra at that time). 


In 1970, after years of practice and concerts, the GMCL (Grupo de Musica 
Contempordnea de Lisboa — the Lisbon Contemporary Music Group) was founded. This 
followed the need to formally establish a group that was already known in Portugal and 
abroad. Until 1996 she would take part in all the concerts given by the group. She was 
regarded as a diplomatic and stable character who could balance the emotional and 
impulsive character of the leader Peixinho, the more apprehensive Carlos Franco and the 


more joyful Antonio Oliveira e Silva. 





In 
Con Sequence 
Sub 


The collective piece uy In/Con/Sub/sequéncia 











(1974) is a consequence of this work (in the group and in happenings/performances with 
different artists) and also shows Stockhausen’s influence (intuitive music, collective 
improvisation) first experienced in the late sixties by Clotilde Rosa and Jorge Peixinho in 


Darmstadt. 


In 1976, Clotilde Rosa was distinguished in the Composers International Tribune, Paris, 
with the piece Encounter for flute and string quartet. Encounter was actually written as a 
reconciliation piece for the musicians of the GMCL, which had a (small and usual) 
quarrel some days before. This is the first important piece in Clotilde Rosa’s catalogue, 
followed by Contrasts (also in 1976, for flute and Celtic harp). In 1977, Alternations for 


flute and piano was dedicated to the poet and friend Marta Araujo. Collage-Project from 





*” “Isso foi para mim uma revelacGo extraordindria; era o tempo dos Momente do Stockhausen, ouvi 
obras do Dieter Schnebel, assisti as aulas do Mauricio Kagel ... lembro-me que a Atmosferes do Ligeti 
deixaram em mim uma impressdo muito marcante. Assisti a aulas do Stockhausen e do Boulez, ouvi 
conferéncias do Michel Butor sobre modernidade da obra de arte. Também ld estavam o Bruno 
Maderna, o Berio, a Cathy Berberian, os irmdos Kontarsky. Fiquei maravilhada com aquele ambiente, 
que no fundo vinha ao encontro das minhas ansiedades.” In Rosa, Clotilde e.a. (1996): p. 155 (a. t.). 
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1978, is an ensemble piece composed for an exhibition of Portuguese Artists, and 
includes musical graphics and improvisation*”'). Projected Game for piano is based on a 


poem by Marta Araujo with projected slides. 


Following the career of Clotilde Rosa, she stayed more dedicated to performance 
(GMCL) than to composition, strongly marked by the very demanding character of Jorge 
Peixinho. After 1980 she began to compose much more for the GCML and for its 


members, continuing a career that has been constantly developing until today. 


Her Music 


Clotilde Rosa’s music is, in my view, characterised by the following: 


1- She never finished her studies in composition at the Conservatory as did her 
colleague composers; this means, in my view, that she was never influenced by 


its academic and decadent neo-classical style; 


2- Her big influences during her early years were the romantic melodies and 
harmonies of the S. Carlos opera and by her position as an harpist in the orchestra 


(a practical orchestration course); 


3- Being a harpist is relevant to her music, the way she uses harmony and 


instruments with strings (piano and harp included); 


4- Darmstadt and Jorge Peixinho were also great influences, especially in the 


sixties, with much importance for her interest in new music; 


5- Her friendship and collaboration with many young artists of her generation*” 


marked her interest in multimedia performances (also cultural/political 


involvement) and in the avant-garde movement at that time; 
6- Her affable and expressive character is also significant and evident in her music. 


Clotilde Rosa’s music is therefore typified 1. by an important interest in melody and 


harmony (she uses a specific group of chords in many pieces), 2. by the use of many 





*”| See the analysis of this piece in this research. 


*”? She was often among the young movement of artists and poets in the sixties and seventies, sometimes 
with Jorge Peixinho and sometimes alone. 
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different kinds of performance techniques, especially on the harp, the strings and the 
piano (which she often uses with harp techniques), and 3. by a very expressive/lyric and, 


at the same time, a very avant-garde attitude which she continuously adopts. 


Although one of the oldest composers of the avant-garde movement, her position in 
contemporary music is now very interesting as she works constantly and presents new 
and challenging pieces for various chamber and bigger ensembles. She shows a constant 
and consequent evolution in her music, which reinforces her expressive side. She 
continues to be a living and developing reference from the musical avant-garde of the 
sixties and seventies. But rather than being a guardian of any tradition, she demonstrates 
an interesting evolution away from the Portuguese avant-garde, regarding with 
enthusiasm newer generations and their music. She is constantly surprising the public 
and younger musicians, with her at once innovative, sincere and highly expressive 


music. 
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ARMANDO SANTIAGO 


Biography 


Armando Santiago was born in Lisbon in 1932. He studied singing, piano and cello at 
the Conservatory of Lisbon completing the composition course in 1960. He then 
attended conducting master classes with Hans Miinch and Franco Ferrara. The same year 
he went to Paris to study concrete music in the O.R.T.F. studios (Pierre Shaeffer). He 


also began to research musicology for the Gulbenkian Foundation. 


Between 1962 and 1964 (Diploma) he was in Rome with scholarships from the 
Portuguese and Italian Governments, he studied composition with Boris Porena and 
Goffredo Petrassi at Santa Cecilia Academy (as Jorge Peixinho had since 1959). In 1965 


A. S. continued his activities at the Gulbenkian and began some teaching in Lisbon. 


In 1968, unhappy with the work conditions at the Gulbenkian, A. S. moved to Quebec 
(Canada) and began to teach theory, composition and conducting at the Conservatory of 
Trois-Riviéres. Between 1974 and 1978 he was director of this institution; in 1978 he 
began teaching at the Conservatory in Quebec where he was appointed director until 


1985. 


His works —- a brief review 


Armando Santiago is, in fact, an extraordinary example of a forgotten and neglected 
career in Portugal. Known in the sixties for his work with Pierre Schaeffer (musique 
concrete)*”’, his musicological work and for his avant-garde ideas, he was then among 
Lisbon’s avant-garde artists. His pieces were rarely performed. He wrote the music for 
Ernesto de Sousa’s film «Dom Roberto» (1962) just before going to Italy (special 
mention at the Cannes Festival in 1963). Although the music was, in A. S. words, 
“composed in an old manner and in a hurry” — therefore somehow neglected by the 
composer himself (also in aesthetical terms) — the film was a success and much 


discussed by the intellectuals of that time*”. 





*° Together with the musicologist Gil Miranda, he gave in 1961 a lecture on this matter. 


*4 This film is still regarded as a landmark in the art movements of the sixties. 
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His «Sonata 1968»*”, composed for the piano duo Jorge Peixinho/Filipe de Sousa (also 
with a flautist and a percussionist) was never performed at that time, perhaps because of 
the large instrumental means required. It is a long and complex work (circa 20 minutes), 
using free twelve-tone techniques, groups of rhythms, pitches and chords. The 
percussion section occupies the whole stage distributed in three different groups with all 
kinds of instruments including a celesta. The flautist plays also alto flute and piccolo. 
Besides the usual techniques and keyboard notation, both pianists have to perform 
different specific harmonic sounds using both the keyboard and the harmonic knots in 
the strings*”° (clearly influenced by Stockhausen, Boulez, Pousseur, etc.); one of the 
pianists has also to play a large tam-tam. It is a very expressive piece, using many 


instrumental resources, especially percussion. 


Prismes (1970, already written in Canada) for soloists, choir, horn, double bass and 
percussion, shows very interesting exploitation of sound resources (also spoken voice), 
expressive effects with microtones and unisons and the mixture — the harmony — 
between different noises/types of sounds (the fusion and contrast between horn, voice 
and percussion). It seems that this piece continues the “language” of the Sonata, 
reinforcing the personal characteristics of the composer and neglecting the more 
anecdotical gestures of the Darmstadt style (the serial-like groups, the long pointilistic 


sequences). 


Simetrias (1970) for a small ensemble continues in the style of Prismes, using only a 
small group of instruments (flute, clarinet, horn, percussion, piano and cello). The 
virtuosity of composition and of performance is much in the sense of the Sonata 1968, 
due to constant changes between very quick (serial-like) melodic parts and slow (very 


percussive) long passages. 


The Pieces for clarinet (1971) reveal the interest of A. Santiago for expressive melodies, 
using atonal — expressionist like, non twelve-tone means. The last piece works as an 
imitative two voice atonal counterpoint, showing his interest in counterpoint more than a 


display of academic technique. 





> The only piece of this new period using piano. 


37° They even have to play melodies in harmonics. 
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The Piece for percussion (1973), close to Sonata 1968 and Prismes, uses many different 
instruments, changing between slow melodies (made with long noises) and marimba 


melodies. 


The Piece for Horn and Metals, (horn and three percussionists) of 1974, reinforces two 
characteristics of A Santiago’s music: the interest in expressive melodies more than in 
harmony, and the integration of different colours and sound types (noises and 


determinate sounds of different kind). 


Undecassonia, of 1975 *”, for small orchestra, seems to search for harmonic 
developments that, in my view, were not present in earlier works. This harmonic interest, 
mixed with the sound/timbre research and the interest for very small intervals, will be 


shown in subsequent works. 


An Appreciation 


A. S. has a specific career in the Portuguese context, living in Canada for many years, 
with little contact with the Portuguese music milieu (he conducted twice in Portugal in 
the eighties). He was hardly remembered until the present research began to ask 
questions and to register his presence among the most interesting avant-garde composers 
of the sixties. Subsequently he began to be performed (Sonata 1968 and the string trio 
Neumes, both in 2000) and, above all, remembered by his peers and other music 
participants as an important living Portuguese composer. But most of his music is still 


unknown in Portugal with the exception of the pieces mentioned. 


His music, since the sixties, is characterized by the integration of sounds and noises that 
are of equal importance, they contrast and work in a symbiotic way, they seem to 
mellow, to go from noise to sound, to mix very smoothly. His interest seems to be more 
in melodies — even “strange” sound/noise sequences — and in small intervals (also 
microtonal) than in vertical harmonies. The harmonic interest appears as a consequence 
of counterpoint or of simultaneity of melodic events as in Undecassonia and subsequent 
works. Like other composers of his time (Stockhausen, Peixinho, Nunes), he uses 
sparsely pointilistic serial-like groups of quick sounds, forming some kind of 


harmonic/melodic/aesthetic islands, sometimes imitated by percussion passages of the 





377 Revised in 1976 and 1984. 
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same kind. Also timbre exploitation and large groups of percussion instruments appear 


often in his music (with the exception of his clarinet pieces). 


His music of the late sixties and seventies was, in fact, very innovative and important in 
Portugal, closer to the sound world of Emmanuel Nunes than to Jorge Peixinho. 
Unfortunately it was completely unknown and ignored for decades and, therefore, had no 
influence in Portuguese musical evolution. His recent music reveals, as does Emmanuel 
Nunes music, a consequent evolution in the historical post-serial Darmstadt aesthetics 
and, in my view, a very peculiar musical personality, which is different from any other 


Portuguese composer. 


Perhaps his experience as a composition professor (very well known and regarded in 
Canada) and as a composer can help younger Portuguese generations to understand the 
historical avant-garde and its music aesthetics, and to make a greater contribution to 


contemporary music. 
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FILIPE PIRES 


His Life 
Filipe Pires, born in Lisbon on the 26" June 1934, is one of the first composers of his 


generation who have the opportunity to be introduced to the avant-garde. 


Pires has a quiet character and is thought of as a traditional composer, avoiding any 
notion of being seen as a rebel. After completing his diploma at the Lisbon’s National 
Conservatory in piano (as a student of Lucio Mendes) and composition (with Artur 
Santos and Croner de Vasconcelos) he began a promising career as a pianist. He had 
further studies on piano with Winfried Wolf in Hanover from 1957 until 1960 using a 
scholarship from the Portuguese Government (nstituto de Alta Cultura). He also 
managed to study composition with Ernst-Lothar von Knorr and made several concert 
tournées in Germany, Austria, Belgium and Denmark, playing, among the classics, his 


own compositions. 


He quickly became known as a composer, winning the “Concours Quatour” composition 
prize (Liege, 1959), the “German Industry” composition prize (Cologne, also in 1959), 
the “Alfredo Casella” composition prize (Naples, 1960) and by becoming, also in 1960, 


composition professor at Oporto’s Conservatory of Music. 


His composition career then begins to take shape. Although he is mostly dedicated to 
teaching in the Conservatory, to studying composition (although less to composition in 
the first years of the decade) and to some piano concerts, lectures and writing texts on 


analysis and music reviews. 


In 1963, he went to the Darmstadt Summer Courses with a scholarship from the 
Gulbenkian Foundation. This same year, Peixinho, Emmanuel Nunes and Clotilde Rosa 
were also present. These courses revealed, more than knowledge and technical exercises, 
a new world of sound and new attitudes towards music creation that would be significant 


in future works. 


The following year, he worked for 6 months as “Artist in Residence” in Berlin, along 
with other artists and composers such as Xenakis and Elliot Carter, courtesy of an 


invitation from the Ford Foundation. While there he studied twelve-tone techniques with 
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Hans J. Koellreutter. Also in November 1964, Filipe Pires saw his serial piece for string 


orchestra Akronos played in Lisbon, provoking the public and the critics *”. 


The baritone, choir and orchestra oratorio Portugaliae Genesis, composed in 1968, won 
the “Calouste Gulbenkian” composition prize. It is a very effective piece, using a large 
orchestra and choir, evoking many sound experiences and aesthetic options that had 
influenced F. P., sometimes sounding close to Carl Orff in its use of old church 
melodies. In 1968, there also appeared a series of pieces called Figurations (beginning 
with Figurations I for flute) using different avant-garde techniques from twelve-tone 
series to random structures (Figurations II for piano) and unconventional notation 


(Figurations III for two pianists). 


In 1969, F.P. would return to the Darmstadt Summer courses. Between 1970 and 1972 he 
developed a thorough working knowledge of electro-acoustic music in Paris at the 
O.R.T.F. (Pierre Schaeffer) and at the Paris National Conservatory, again with a 


scholarship from the Gulbenkian Foundation. 


From 1972 to1974 he was nominated director of the music department and professor of 


composition and electro acoustic music at the Lisbon National Conservatory. 


After the revolution, the Conservatory closed and F. P., getting no support from the 
Ministry to reopen it, accepted a post as music specialist representing Portugal at the 
International Secretariat of UNESCO in Paris (from 1975 to1979). Later he would return 
to Portugal and regain his place as professor of composition at the Oporto’s 
Conservatory of Music and then he would become director and professor of the Superior 


School of Music. 


Piano Music 


1949/52 Three Bagatelles 

1953 Partita 

1953/54 Sonata 

1968/69 Mobiles for solo piano and orchestra 
1969 Figurations II 

1969 Figurations Ill for 2 pianos 

1977 Varied Song (Cantiga Variada) 





378 (see the year 1964 in the historic section of this research) 
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1987 Stretto for 2 pianos. 
1988 8 Episods from «The Zoocrats» 
1993 Sonority studies 


It is difficult, and perhaps uninteresting, to trace clear breaks in Filipe Pires’s catalogue. 
His music belongs, as a whole, to no consistent aesthetic movement; he re-experimented 
with techniques from the past and combined different sound worlds and options. Yet it 
doesn’t mean that the composer suffered a less significant evolution. Filipe Pires was — 
and still is — very relaxed about his career as a composer, neglecting aesthetic 
movements caused by contextual fashions, but experimenting and combining different 


techniques that he considers useful for his own music purposes. 


UNTIL 1960 — MODERN INFLUENCES 


(...)“Up to 1954 my works abound in neo-classical influences, 
including traditional outlines, jointly or alternately combined with 
modal aspects, either tonal or atonal. In each case, either 
genuine folklore or popular themes are equally used.”?”° 


His music until 1960 is marked by the neo-classic paradigm of not going too far from the 
modal and tonal sound world. He uses classic forms (sonata, suite, etc.), but he searches 
all expressive means to develop harmony. The models were not the Portuguese 
Conservatory professors, but Hindemith, Prokovieff, Stravinsky and, in my view, the 
Portuguese Lopes-Graga. In fact it seems that Filipe Pires learned from Lopes-Gracga a 
harmonic sensibility, a highly expressive way of dealing with constant dissonance and 
thematic development without going to the rhythmic extremes and obsessions of his 
older colleague. Although Filipe Pires never had lessons with him. This can be seen in 
the sonata (first and second movement) and even in the first Bagatelle. Like Lopes- 
Graga, Filipe Pires used the piano as an instrument of modernity with many possibilities 
in terms of harmony and texture. Both of them were also wonderful pianists with a great 
interest in modern composition. These early years are also marked by the success of the 
composer in competitions in Liege, Cologne and Naples in 1959/60, competitions 
somehow designed for neo-classical music and not for music that used modern 


techniques. 





>” Pires, Filipe (1978). 
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THE PERIOD AFTER 1960 — FROM NEO-CLASSICAL TO AVANT- 
GARDE, AND BACK 


After 1958, | began to search for a slow development, which, two 
years later, would lead to the first dodecaphonic experiments, 
bound or not to serial techniques. *°° 


From 1960 to 1965, Filipe Pires’s catalogue has only a few works: 


1960 - piano trio (Naples Casella piece), 

1961 - Eternal Comeback for baritone and orchestra, 
1962 — Snapshots (ballet), 

1964 — Akronos for string orchestra and 


1965 — Perspectives for 19 instruments. 


It seems that this period was used to study new ideas, new techniques, for the analysis of 
contemporary works and contact with the avant-garde. This more introspective work of 
the composer, together with contacts in Darsmtadt and Berlin, is shown in 1964, in the 
very impressive work Akronos, and in Perspectives (1965) for 19 instruments 

(...) serialization extends to scansion and rhythm. Since then, 


formal construction, totally freed from any catalogued pattern, will 
include aleatory aspects with ever-greater frequency. °°" 


The piano work Figurations IT of 1968 and Mobiles of 1969 also show the composer’s 
interest in twelve-tone and random techniques, although never neglecting the expressive 
character of harmony. But this doesn’t mean that Filipe Pires fully embraced the avant- 
garde. His major works Portugaliae Genesis (1968) and Sintra (1969) show varied 


influences, already supposing the melted aesthetics of post-modernism. 


Figurations U1 for 2 pianos (1969), uses non-traditional graphic notation and many 
sound resources performed using the inside of the pianos. In my view, this piece points 
to a new development that would occupy Filipe Pires over the following years. He 
explored manipulating sound masses by mechanical means and later in Paris with 
electro-acoustical resources. Between 1972 and 1974 the composition interests of Filipe 
Pires were fully concerned with electronic music, which he practiced in Paris. 

The year of 1970 marks the beginning of a period dominated by 


electro-acoustical composition. With a pronounced leaning 
towards concrete sources”. %°*. 


*8 Pires, Filipe (1978). 
8! Pires, Filipe (1978). 
38 Pires, Filipe (1978). 
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Cantiga Variada of 1977 shows a different F. P., interested in the use of virtuoso-like 
textures (it was commissioned for a piano competition) and of complex counterpoint and 
modal harmony which, as can be seen in the last instrumental pieces, was rarely 


neglected. 


Filipe Pires direction: and overview 


“I’ve passed through (not all but) a great variety of things: there 

are pieces that can be accepted as more expressionist, others 

that, on one point or another, may be regarded as impressionist. 

I've had a tonal, a modal, a diatonic, a chromatic and a 

dodecaphonic phase. I’ve also tried, in one or two pieces, integral 

serialism expanded to more than one musical component, but, in 

general, such experiences didn’t satisfy me and | put them on 

standby for possible further uses, whenever the content would be 

brought up by a text, an image, either any other thing that would 

suggest a piece. This means that | am fairly heterogeneous in 

this domain...” 3°° 
Filipe Pires’s path in composition seems to be sinuous among the enormous 
transformations that he and his generation underwent in the late fifties, sixties and 


seventies. 


But some facts are relevant in understanding this composer. First of all, it must be said 
that Filipe Pires, when he discovered the avant-garde, was already an accomplished 
composer (and a talented pianist), mastering the richness of neo-classic harmony and 
complex counterpoint. He was fully recognized in Portugal and honored with 
international composition prizes. He was even a Conservatory teacher in Oporto, 
teaching harmony (figured bass in the French academic style), counterpoint (he wrote a 
handbook), fugue and sonata form. Furthermore, Filipe Pires has a quiet character, 
avoiding unnecessary spotlight and extreme positions, acting positively in response to 
expectations, certainly not a radical type. There is a very interesting review that Filipe 
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Pires made of a concert of Jorge Peixinho and friends’ in Oporto, which had a very 





8° “Tenho passado um bocadinho, ndo digo, por tudo, mas por uma grande variedade, de coisas; hd 
pecas que podem ser encaradas numa linha mais expressionista, outras talvez num ou noutro aspecto 
mais impressionista; passei pela fase tonal, modal, atonal, diat6nica, cromdtica, dodecafonica; tentei 
também, numa ou duas obras, um serialismo integral expansivo a mais do que um pardmetro, mas 
geralmente ndo me satisfizeram estas experiéncias e deixei-as um bocado em «stand by», para eventuais 
utilizagdes, consoante o contetido que me seja solicitado ou por um texto, ou por uma imagem, ou por 
qualquer coisa que me suscite um obra. Portanto, sou bastante heterogéneo nesse aspecto...” In Pires, 


Filipe e.a. (1996): p. 105. 
3 Greta Vermeulen, flute, and Mario Falco, harp. 
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strong impact, causing disruptive disapproval from the conservative audience and 
applause from younger students. 

“Only stagnation is pernicious, as much as it is difficult to accept 

evolution. This is an historic invariable which no force could ever 

detain. But we shouldn't, with this attitude, commit ourselves to 

open our arms to any new tossed out neologisms, at the same 

time that judgment omits intelligence and sensibility. Revolutions 

are always extremist and violent — sedimentation appears in 

times of peace. The first belongs to genius — the latter to those 


less fortunate, to those with less vision, to those whose mission it 
is «to separate the wheat from the chaff» .”9°° 


Filipe Pires in 1965 had already awoken to the novelties of the avant-garde, reserving 
himself for the arduous work of setting apart «the wheat from the chaff». Moreover, if 
this mellow form of avant-garde was keeping away the public that applauded him in 
earlier works. 


“But the path that the arts have been taking in recent years 
seems to exclude all non-specialists: the public, after all.” °° 


Evocative is the fact that Filipe Pires himself clearly gives less attention to works like 
Akronos (1964) and Figurations (1968 and following), which gave rise to the public and 
critical disapproval (and especially in the case of Akronos**’): serialism was too rigid for 


the expressive interests of the composer. 


Electro acoustic music was, for Filipe Pires, a very different and new means of 
expression. Hi undertake for years music courses on this matters, which resulted in a 


large group of works. But he didn’t become an electro acoustic composer. 


Filipe Pires corresponds in my view to a post-modern reaction to the avant-garde 
movement of the fifties and sixties. After a thorough apprenticeship with the academic 
neo-classicists, he experimented with the avant-garde techniques and electro acoustic 


music. But he only absorbed some of the characteristics, integrating them eventually in a 


85 “86 a estagnacdo é perniciosa, por muito que custe aceitar uma marcha evolutiva. Esta, é uma 
constante historica, que for¢a alguma conseguiu jd deter. Com tal atitude, ndo nos obriguemos, porém, a 
abrir os bracgos a qualquer e cada novo arremesso de neologismos, ao mesmo tempo que se fecham a 
inteligéncia e a sensibilidade ao discernimento. As revolucées sdo sempre extremistas e violentas, —a 
sedimentacdo processa-se jd em tempo de paz. Aquelas competem aos génios — estas aos menos 
afortunados, aos de campo visual mais reduzido, que tém como missdo separar o trigo do joio.” In Pires, 
Filipe (1965). 

386 “Mas o rumo que as artes tém tomado nos ultimos anos parece pretender excluir do seu convivio todos 
os ndo especializados: o piblico, afinal. In Pires, Filipe (1965). 

87 Cf. the year 1964 in the historic part of this research, the year of the first performance of this 
programme in Lisbon and the year of the premiere of Akronos. 
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personal heterogeneous style, free to all kinds of experiment, but much more expressive, 
friendly to the public and away from the confrontation that marked the avant-garde 


8 


composers. Only a misunderstanding *** and misuse of the concepts by the more 


academic avant-garde explains the following statement. 
“There is a word that is now much applied and of which | don’t 
quite know what is meant when music theorists use it: “Post 
modernism”. At the end, “Post modernism” is a mixture of 


different techniques and tendencies put together in the same 
piece, meaning in itself a potpourri with no specified content ” %°° 


More than a personal style, Filipe Pires has, in my view, a personal path, which can 
include experiments with different styles (serialist, minimalist and others) and more 
reflexive works, depending on the interests of the composer and the context of 
composition. Yet all the works confirm that Filipe Pires has mastered many different 


techniques *” 


and with virtuosity, using them as he pleases to make very expressive and 
meaningful pieces, free from external constraints. Sometimes he even surprises the 
public by some novel ideas, the result of his search to separate the «wheat from the 


chaff», using the very common Portuguese idiomatic expression. 





388 Referred to in personal contacts with the author. 

*8° “Hd um termo que agora se aplica muito e que eu ainda nao percebi muito bem aonde querem chegar 
certos tedricos da musica: é o «P6s-modernismo», e que no fundo serd uma mescla de diferentes técnicas 
e tendéncias que sdo aglomeradas numa mesma obra, o que, so por si, pode dar a ideia de uma manta de 
retalhos que noi tem um contetdo definido.” In Pires, Filipe e.a. (1996): p. 106. 


°° A particularity of Filipe Pires as a composition teacher as well. 
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CANDIDO LIMA 


Introduction 


Candido Lima is a pianist, composer and composition teacher living in Oporto. He is a 
soloist and the director of an ensemble featuring contemporary composers — Musica 
Nova. He has produced several TV programmes and lectures on music and education. He 
has written articles and reviews for newspapers and music magazines and produced 
composition courses. Formerly a composition teacher at the conservatories of Braga and 
Oporto he is currently Professor at the Superior School of Music in Oporto (Polytechnic 


Institute). 


The personality of Candido Lima is, in my view, paradigmatic of Portuguese life during 
the years between 1950 and 1980: a closed and impoverished provincial world, which 


opened slowly to European development and culture. 


Important biographical points 


Some facts seem to be relevant to his way of thinking and composing: 
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e Candido Lima was born in 1939 in the small village of Vila de Punhe™” with very 


little prospect of leaving this impoverished rural environment*”. 


e As was common in poor families in the province, (also the personal case of the 
dictator Salazar) the only way to progress to higher studies*”’ was to go to a Seminar, 
a priest school, where religious and formal education was given free. Candido Lima 


attended the Seminar in 1954. 


e In the Seminar music was a major discipline. The pupils were expected to be able to 
sing and play organ and/or piano and to read and write music, so that they could 
maintain and develop musical activity in church services. Music in the Seminar was 


essentially old music with no regard for contemporary music. But in Braga, one of 





*! Near Viana do Castelo, a town in the north coast of Portugal, mostly populated by small farmers and 
landowners. 


*° Emigration (often illegal) to France and Germany was, since the fifties, a major resource of Portuguese 
rural life. 


3 More than the compulsory (much neglected) 4 years of primary school. 
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the most important personalities was the priest and composer Manuel Faria, a man 
with a great interest in culture and contemporary techniques, which he used in some 


of his works*™ 


. Candido Lima learned music in the Seminar (he remembers studying 
Philosophy — in Latin — music, singing and organ) and was an organist in local 
churches. He then used to improvise in the church, sometimes in a less common 


manner using very daring (Prokofieff like) harmonies. 


e In 1963, he studied piano and composition with the composer Victor Macedo Pinto at 
the Conservatory of Braga and in 1964 at the Conservatory of Lisbon with Croner de 
Vasconcelos. In 1967 he concluded his piano studies (despite being in the army) with 


Cristina Pimentel. 


e Between 1966 and 1968 he was a soldier fighting in the colonial war in the 
province/colony of Guinea (now the Republic of Guinea-Bissau). He managed to 
take a piano to the bush — the contact he had with local native music influenced his 
compositions. During this period he also passed examinations at Lisbon’s 


Conservatory*”’. 


e The earliest University courses to appear in Braga, a city known as the «Portuguese 
Rome», were courses in Theology, Humanities (a compound of Philosophy and 
Language studies) and Philosophy. The courses were presented in a local Faculty of 
the Portuguese Catholic University. This Faculty, run by Jesuits, had — it still has — 
very high standards, highly regarded in Portugal and abroad. Candido Lima studied 
Philosophy there between 1968 and 1973, having never finished the Diploma. 


e He completed the composition course in 1970 (with Filipe Pires, Conservatory of 


Oporto ) while being, at the same time, a teacher at the Conservatory of Braga. 


e His career was finally marked by the techniques of electronic music and by the 
influence of Xenakis who he met several times in Paris in the seventies, and whose 
methods, music and thought would have (as Candido Lima often recognises) a great 


influence on him. 





*4 Candido Lima tried to do a harmony course with Manuel Faria when he was 16 years old. 


°° Tn the military service he could propose himself for examinations without going to the classes. 
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Characteristics of his music and thought 


Candido Lima’s output can be divided in two major parts, one mde up of the more 
traditional pieces (the years of his apprenticeship) and the other with his avant-garde 
works. But nevertheless it seems that his entire production has many common features, 


which the use of different techniques and aesthetical principles aren’t able to obfuscate. 


1 Harmony is, in fact, a basic characteristic in Lima’s works. At first traditional, 
although later allowing an increasing number of dissonances, harmonic thought is central 
to Lima’s music. In his first pieces harmony is used as a vast world of expressive means, 
including European tonal, polytonal and post-tonal traditions. Then slowly it develops 
itself into the combination of different harmonic, opposed possibilities (different 
"traditional" chords played together). Harmony becomes then the togetherness of sounds, 
the plasticity of a sound continuum. And Candido Lima uses another concept to describe 


his harmonic intentions: colour. 


"How can a composer develop musical speech through colour? 
Not necessarily through the notion of modulation, of functional 
harmony, of tonality; how can he make it? We speak of pitch, 
frequency, or of an interval, but lets take another category, 
another dimension. In the end, the metaphor helps a great deal. 
When we hear certain passages we say: «This is fascinating!» 
Why is that? Modern acoustics, electronics and computers, they 
help to better understand this question. Is there another word to 
express my sensitiveness or intellectuality when | hear a piece of 
Mussorgsky or of Bach, as an example? What colour has 
Mussorgsky or Bach or Chopin? What's so particular about the 
modulations of Schubert? " 3%6 


Connected with this specific interest in harmony (harmonic colour), different from 
Messiaens’colour kinaesthesia *”’, is the long experience that Candido Lima has as an 


organ and harmonium performer, mainly in religious music: large and continuous 





6 "Como é que um compositor faz evoluir um discurso através da cor? Nao necessariamente através da 
no¢do de modulagdao, da harmonia funcional, da tonalidade, mas como é que ele faz? Nos falamos de uma 
altura, de uma frequéncia, ou de um interval mas peguemos noutra categoria, noutra dimensdo. No fundo, 
a metdfora ajuda muito. Quando ouvimos determinadas passagens, dizemos: «Isto é fascinante!» Porque 
sera? A acustica moderna, a electronica e 0 computador ajudam a compreender isso melhor! Ha outra 
palavra para exprimir a minha sensorialidade ou intelectualidade, ao ouvir uma obra de Mussorgsky ou 
de Bach, por exemplo? Que cor tem Moussorgsky ou Bach ou Chopin? O que tem Schubert de particular 
na modulacgdo? """ Cf. Lima, Candido e. a. (1997): page 265. 


*°7 Cf. Bernard, Jonathan W. (1995) 
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amounts of sounds, highly elaborated counterpoint, colour differentiation through 


registers, the practice of improvisation. 


2 Another characteristic of Candido Lima's work, especially after the final years of the 
sixties, is the reference to external sources. The army commission in Africa enabled him 
to be in contact with different cultures and their music; philosophical concepts and the 
relationship of music and compositional techniques; to science and philosophy, also 
present in his views of music and art **. The philosophy studies at the Catholic 
University in Braga (between 1968 and 1973) clearly changed Candido Lima's way of 
composing: 

"That's a landmark in my life! | say it clearly: there | didn’t only 

take notice of the great philosophers | scarcely knew from 


secondary school, but | had the opportunity to understand many 
things | didn't when | was 17, 18 years old". °° 


3 Finally, his late contact with avant-garde and electro acoustic music and with the 
composer Xenakis seem to have had a major influence on the evolution of Lima's own 
work. His particular need for new sounds and avant-garde music, for dissonance (the 
major second is a fetish interval*”), for complex structures and for aesthetic thought and 


explanations of his music. 


Candido Lima’s music and thought seems to be based on a very intense knowledge of 
harmony, a knowledge (close to that of pop and jazz musicians) based more on the 
practice of music, of church music and improvisation, than on academic study. This 
knowledge was acquired very early (during the seminar years and his time as an 
organist). He had a natural talent as a pianist and an accomplished technique at the piano 
(acquired at the Conservatory), his experience in harmony was renewed and developed 
whilst studying with Vitor Macedo Pinto — a composer with an interest in new twelve- 
tone techniques —— and then with Croner de Vaconcelos (malgré tout the composition 
teacher of the avant-garde). There were further studies with Filipe Pires (a daring young 
composer at that time), and later with his alter ego Xenakis. As in the Greek 


philosophical tradition, and somehow close to Xenakis, Candido Lima’s concepts of 





*°8 Especially Leibniz monads. With interest in monads comes, in my view, a disregard for large structures, 
conceiving them as a consequence, for the development and aggregation of the simplest units, the monads 
(the formation of monad composites, in Leibniz theory). 


°° "Isso € um marco na minha vida! Digo-o claramente: contactei ld, ndo s6 com grandes fildsofos que jd 
conhecia, ao de leve, a nivel liceal, mas sé entao pude entender muitas das coisas que nao entendia 
quando tinha 17, 18 anos". Cf. Lima, Candido e. a. (1996): page 195. 


4 Cf. Lima, Candido e. a. (1996): page 197. 
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harmony, science and philosophy seem to achieve a new melting point, embracing 
different principles and theories. His work encompasses series (and «almost series»), 
new substructures (scales of over an octave), various kinds of chords, intervals, 
composition elements (techniques) such as monads and their composite forms “”', 
nihilistic principles of the avant-garde (anti romantic, poietic centred aesthetic 
principles*”), the pleasure for complex sounds and sound structures, electro acoustics, 


random principles in structure and performance, the experience of new musical 


structures, space and visual inspiration, representation and performance of music, etc.. 


Piano music 
The following list was made with help from the composer: 


1963 Burlesque for 2 pianos (also a solo piano version in Rhythmic Studies). 


1963 Toccata for solo piano (also appearing as one of the 3 Impressionist 
Studies, and also in Rhythmic Studies). 


1964 = Studies for the young people/Children Suite (Play - dance, Song - Choir, 
Scherzando) for piano for four hands (began in 1960). 


1964 Five Twelve-tone Studies*”’: Melody, Interlude I, Interlude II, Ostinato, 
Fugue for solo piano. 


1964 Rhythmic Studies: Toccata (also in 3 Impressionist Studies), Scherzando 
(from Children Suite or 3 Canzoni liriche), Ostinato (from 4 Melodies), 
Burlesque (solo piano version of the 2 piano piece), all for solo piano. 


1965 Hymn (from Desfraldando™ - song with a text from Fernando Pessoa), 
solo piano version, (not inserted in early work lists) 


1965 Small Nocturne (from Comecar a haver meia-noite’” - song with a text 
from Fernando Pessoa), solo piano version, (not inserted in early work lists) 


1970 Projections II for piano and tape, also performed with mime, speaker, 
conceived as a multimedia performance, also with projected lights (piano mostly 
improvised, according to the composer). 


1973 Meteorites (1974) for solo piano or piano and tape (1974). 
1981 Jliam for solo piano 


1983 Galets “° for piano and tape, also tape solo with the name Sand 
Automatons. 


“! Cf. Burnham, Douglas (2001). 

4° Cf Nattiez. J. J. (1993) and Monteiro, Francisco (1999 b). 
“3 Also as Four Melodies and Fugue 

“4 "Unfolding ", text by Fernando Pessoa 

“5 "Beginning to have midnight", text by Fernando Pessoa. 


“°6 Original title. 
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1992 Blink*”’ for solo piano, commissioned by the Oporto's Piano International 
Competition. 


1993. Aquiris*”* for solo piano. 


1995 Juego del Sol*” commissioned for the children piano album Album de 
Collien, for solo piano. 


1997  Confluencies II for 2 pianos, according to the composer, this piece is an 
arrangement of the ensemble pieces Ur Songs, Bleu Rouge, and Moments 
memories III. 


The research of the music catalogue of Candido Lima posed several problems that were 
resolved, at the end, by with the composer himself. It seems that the vision of the 
composer about his work changed over the years, the same pieces appearing in different 
groups, including new versions of early pieces, including pieces that where not earlier 
included, etc. This is also due to the fact that Candido Lima includes his whole musical 


output, including in the catalogue pieces that where clearly made for academic purposes. 


The first pieces — Burlesque (1963), Toccata (1963), Studies for the young 
people/Children Suite (1964, began in 1960) are close to the sound world of the French 
neo-classical tradition, sometimes also with humorous elements as in Stravinsky and in 
the Les Six. There is a strong use of dissonances (i.e. seconds in Burlesque, Play-dance, 
etc.) as an expressive effect, sometimes even of imitation (a style quotation) in the style 
of specific composers (Stravinsky, Bartok, Prokofieff, Poulenc), creating a kaleidoscopic 


view of the whole. 


Five Twelve-tone Studies (1964) have a very different and expressionist character, much 
more obscure in their harmony, integrating twelve-tone series, expressionist counterpoint 
and melodies. Interlude II and especially Ostinato seem to embrace both neo-classic and 
expressionist traditions, as had some years earlier the paradigmatic Sonatina (1959) of 
Alvaro Cassuto. The two pieces from his piano catalogue Hymn and Small Nocturne 
(1965), piano versions of songs with texts by Fernando Pessoa, (not inserted in early 
work lists), seem to indicate future developments. The Small Nocturne has no bar 
indication, is very slow (46=crotchet) and presents a mixture of dissonant (but 
traditionally linked) harmony, polytonal melodies and a highly expressive, expressionist 
atmosphere, perhaps inspired by the Fernando Pessoa’s poems. These two pieces escape 
from the academic interest that characterises the earlier piano pieces. 


“7 Original title. 
“8 Original title. 
“ In Spanish, Play of the Sun 
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The first piano piece in the catalogue that clearly embraces the avant-garde is 
Projections, from 1970, a piano and tape version of an — improvised — harmonium 
piece (1969). It seems that the tape consists of the recording of an improvisation (a 
structured improvisation according to C. L.) on a harmonium in Braga 1969. The piano 
part, apparently added later, seems also to be improvised. 
"| was in a school for disabled peolple and there was a 


harmonium, not particularly sophisticated. (...) The rest was to 
«play» on the keyboard and with the mind. 


Then, in Lisbon, | tried [to arrange] the same instrument for a TV 
programme but it was not possible. | had to reconstruct it all [the 
music] as it was earlier. Luckily | had the whole piece in my 
memory and | reconstructed it using another harmonium and an 
organ from the Valentim de Carvalho, in Lisbon, for the TV."*'° 


But there is no doubt that the most important pieces of Candido Lima for piano around 
these two decades (1960/80) are Meteorites of 1973 and Jliam, composed already in 
1981. 


METEORITES 


Meteorites begins as a twelve-tone study, following the studies composed in the 
conservatory years. But this piece by far surpasses in interest these early pieces for its 
length and for the use of vast technical and expressive resources*!'. It is, in fact, a 
compositional study and an experimental piece where he tries new concepts of harmony, 
structure and rhythm, etc. Meteorites proposes a kind of sound continuum, the whole 
spectrum of a chromatic scale, which creates a very linear, soft harmonic rhythm. Behind 
this there are different kinds of successions, of breaks, of pauses and silences creating 
plastic transformations in this sound continuum. It is, in my view, very close to the 
plastic organisation in electro acoustic music of the sixties and seventies, and also to the 


sounds of the harmonium and the organ. 


The use of a chromatic scale — a rudimentary twelve-tone series — signifies, in my 


view, the assumption of a modern technique, an anti-romantic avant-garde attitude, and 


“0 "Estava numa escola de deficientes e havia lé um harménio, nrem sequer sofisticado. (...) O resto foi 
«jogar» no teclado e com a cabega. Tentei depois, em Lisboa, entédo 0 mesmo instrumento para um 
programa de televisdo e jd ndo foi possivel. Tive entdo de fazer a reconstitui¢gdo tal e qual. Felizmente, 
tinha a obra toda na memoria, e reconstitui-o num outro harménio, orgdo do Valentim de Varvalho, em 
Lisboa, para a televisdo." A related work is the music for the play «Death of a sailsman» of Arthur Miller 
(1973/74), improvised in an organ. Cf. Lima, Candido e. a. (1996): page 200. 


“'l See the analysis included in this research. 
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the need for a series, a kind of avant-garde fetishism of the fifties and sixties *’*. Yet 
mixed among the series we can find hexatonic and pentatonic scales, and also specific 
chords that are repeated and transposed. We even can find possible melodies and 
counterpoint, as a result of the use of stochastic-like methods, applied to the chromatic 


continuum. 


All these features create a dialectic between past (hexatonic and pentatonic scales hidden 
among the series and simple melodies) and present (the series, the insistent dissonances, 
modernity and avant-garde), and between multiplicity (the series and their constant 
variation and permutation) and repetition (transposition of chords, the sound continuum 
made by the pedal). The structure, in my view, is also interesting: if the order of the 
sections (alfa, beta, etc.) is changed, even if other sections are improvised and added (as 
it is previewed in the score), there will be no significant change of character, of 
ambience, of perceived structure. This way of structuring the piece leads also to 


stochastic principles close to Lima’s professor Xenakis. 


ILIAM 


Candido Lima’s experiment with structure (and substructure) is, in my view, an 
important feature in /liam. There is no series and no clear tonality, so the substructure 
must be found at a different level: one must look to both the western and Portuguese 
traditions (simple melodies and tonal relations, tonal chords, etc.) and also to new scales 
and new chords of the modernity and avant-garde. The dialectic between consonance 
(tradition? simplicity? memory of the past?) and dissonance (the “stain” notes, major 
seconds, etc.) are constant in this piece, together with the absence of a steady metre and 
of fixed time relationships. The result looks close to a collage of different moments and 


effects, although carefully embraced in a very foggy ABA’ form. 


At that time Candido Lima had already assimilated many influences, as he confirms in 
an interview in 1996"'*: church music (the way he maintains the chords and pedals), 
Balinese and Guinean music (repeating rhythms of the middle section), electro acoustic 
music (the way he changes the attack of sounds with other sounds, the way he changes 


the chords), visual art forms (the concept of collage), philosophical/aesthetic thought 





“!? Candido Lima experimented in a very loose way (mostly as an autodidact in my view) with twelve-tone 
series in his academic pieces of the sixties. 


413 Cf, Lima, Candido e. a. (1996) and Lima, Candido e. a. (1997). 
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(the relationship between sections, between tradition and avant-garde, etc.) and 
especially the musica and ideas of Xenakis (the rhythm in section 6 is almost a quotation 


of Xenakis Evryali, the scales and arpeggi in the last sections). 


Conclusion 


Candido Lima is, in my view, a paradigmatic composer in the Portuguese avant-garde, 
reflecting the education, the urge for changes and the problems of a generation and a 
society. His different activities as a teacher, as a composer and as a lecturer are, in fact, 
part of the same holistic attitude and purpose: education as discovery — discovery of 
himself and of his path with other people; and education as an attitude of sharing his own 
experience with others. 

“Nobody noticed that, for many years, | educated myself, alone, 


in parallel to political, academic and social life, challenging later 
the canons of churches and cathedrals of music schools.”4"4 


In fact, he frequently uses his works as examples for composition studies, he often 
quotes himself in later compositions, he reorganises his work in another way, making 
new pieces. He used to speak at concerts, explaining his works and inserting them in an 
historic and social context, and explains in long programme notes his own experience 


and views in the musical world. 


But his compositions are, from my view, one of the results of this search and sharing. 
They are not end results but part of a «work in progress», a reflection of the continuous 
influences and small changes in his life. And they are also a part of his whole way of 
dealing with music, inseparable from his experience as a teacher, a lecturer, a performer, 
an artist/philosopher. He seems to choose his path through a constant dialectic between 
past and present and among many other, opposing choices that he is confronted with as 
an individual, as a member of specific social and cultural environments and as a 
musician. The models for such an attitude have to be sought perhaps in ancient Greece, 
in Renaissance humanism and in Leibniz Monadology *'°. Fundamental in the history of 
philosophy, Lima thoroughly studied Leibniz Monadology at the Seminar and in the 


Faculty. It is an example of a concept of philosophy — the «knowledge of the 





“4 “Ninguém se apercebeu que fiz uma aprendizagem sozinho, anos a fio, paralelamente 4 vida politica, 
académica e social, desafiando os cdnones de igrejas e catedrais, de Escolas de Musica, mais tarde. Cf. 
Lima, Candido e. a. (1997): page 279. 


“5 Cf. Burnham, Douglas (2001). 
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wholeness» — embracing all arts, all sciences, all human thought; and Lima always 
combines this with his own traditional, rural, national avant-garde and African 
memories. These preoccupations are present not only in Lima’s compositions but also in 
his speech, in his texts and interviews, prevalent in Portuguese contemporary music after 


1975 


“It gives me the impression that things appear as a gesture which 
then resounds freely; only this gesture is being controlled little by 
little. This control is learned in the various schools of life, from 
philosophy to science, from the Greek classics to the German 
classics, through the Latin and Mediterranean or Atlantic soul.”*"® 


The most interesting fact is that this apologist for modern and avant-garde music stays 
firmly attached to tradition, even to neo-classical tradition, as we see in /liam and in 


many other works. But, for Candido Lima, in the end, all is improvisation. 


“6 Dd-me a impressdo que as coisas surgem como um gesto que depois ressoa livremente, s6 que estd a 
ser controlado, pouco a pouco. Controlo apreendido nas varias escolas da vida, nas escolas dos grandes 
sistemas de pensamento, da filosofia as ciéncias, dos cldassicos Gregos aos classicos Alemdes, até a alma 
latina e mediterranica ou atlantica.” .Cf. Lima, Candido e. a. (1997): page 279. 
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ALVARO CASSUTO 


Biography 


Alvaro Leon Cassuto was born in Oporto in 1939, a grandson of refugees, writers, 
businessmen and amateur musicians of German (Hamburg) origin. As a young child he 
had music lessons (piano and later violin) in Oporto and in Lisbon, where he moved with 


his family. 


In 1957 he studied with Artur Santos in the Conservatory (harmony and counterpoint) 
and then privately with Lopes Graga. His Piano Concertino, later played by Helena 


Costa, dates from this time. 


In 1958 Alvaro Cassuto went to Germany with a scholarship of the Gulbenkian 
Foundation. He then worked at the Conservatory of Hamburg with Klussmann and also 
in Berlin with Joseph Rufer, a former student of Schonberg and a Darmstadt Professor in 


417 


the early years. His abstract on Rufer’s book Die Komposition mit Zw6lf Tonen “” shows 


the tremendous influence this professor had on Cassuto’s music in the following years. 


He also presented a paper and a lecture on the twelve-tone system*!® 


. After a request 
from Joly Braga Santos he wrote in 1959 the Sinfonia Breve n. 1. This Sinfonia and the 
Sonatina per pianoforte *'’, both of 1959, are characteristic of Cassuto’s personal twelve- 
tone style. In 1960 he published another paper in Arte Musical about the twelve-tone 
system and its possibilities’. In 1960, Alvaro Cassuto began his conducting studies with 
the famous Portuguese conductor Pedro de Freitas Branco (who was at first interested in 
the Sinfonia Breve), he then had the opportunity to attend master classes with Herbert 
von Karajan (Salzburg), Jean Fournet and Franco Ferrara (Hilversum). In the same year 


he went also to Darmstadt (scholarship of Gulbenkian Foundation) where he attended 


courses with Ligeti, Messiaen and Stockhausen. 


Clearly his interest in conducting began to develop more than his composition career. In 
1961 Alvaro Cassuto was appointed assistant conductor to the Gulbenkian Foundation 


Chamber Orchestra (until 1968); he studied for a conducting diploma at the Vienna 





“17 See Cassuto, Alvaro (1958). 
“18 See Cassuto, Alvaro (1959. 
“!° Analysed in this research. 

“20 See Cassuto, Alvaro (1960). 
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Conservatory (1965) and won the Koussevitzky Prize in 1969 at the Tanglewood 


Festival. Concurrently he also took a Law Diploma in Lisbon (1964). 


In 1970 Alvaro Cassuto won the Press Prize in Lisbon (Opera conducting) and was 
nominated Sub-director of the E.N. Symphony Orchestra (National Radio Symphony 
Orchestra, in Lisbon). From 1974 until 1979 he was also at the University of California 
(Orchestra Director and Professor of Music). After 1979 he directed the Rhode Island 
Philharmonic until 1985. In 1975 Alvaro Cassuto was elected Director of the E.N. 
Symphony Orchestra (National Radio Symphony Orchestra, in Lisbon) together with 
Silva Pereira, enabling him to conduct in Portugal and in the USA. He stayed with this 
orchestra until 1989. 


Personality and Music 


Cassuto’s music is still unknown to most people, many works were only performed once 


in Portugal and only a few were recorded and published on CD. 


His catalogue until 1980: 


e 1957 - Piano Concertino. 


e 1959 - Short Symphony n.1 for orchestra; a piano Sonatina; an Ouverture for string 
orchestra. 


e 1960 - Short Symphony n.2 for orchestra; Musical Moments for string orchestra; 
Variations for orchestra. 


e 1961 - a string sextet. 

e = 1962 - Permutations for orchestra. 

e 1963 - In memoriam Pedro de Freitas Branco for orchestra. 
e 1967 - Cro(mo-no)fonia, for twenty strings. 


e 1968 - Frei Luis de Sousa, for percussion, music for a drama (television theatre) by 
Almeida Garret; Canticum in tenebris, for soloists, choir and orchestra. 


e 1969 - Evocations for orchestra. 
e 1970 - Circle for orchestra. 
e 1971 - Completed in 1973, In the name of Peace, opera with text of Natalia Correia. 


e 1972 - Song of Solitude, for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, percussion 
(2), piano and string quartet. 


e 1973 - To Love and Piece, for orchestra. 


e 1976 - Homage to the People, for band. 
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The works which were accessible and used in this research, were the Sonatina “”', In 
memoriam Pedro de Freitas Branco, Frei Luis de Sousa (in a TV replay), Evocations 


and To Love and Piece; and there are also some reviews of other pieces. 


Alvaro Cassuto, unlike other avant-garde composers of his generation, was clearly not a 
typical enfant terrible. Perhaps balancing between his growing interest for music and a 
career in Law, business or other “normal” job. His conservatory studies were not 
completed. The growing involvement he had with new music, influenced among others 
by Joao de Freitas Branco and Joly Braga Santos, was in my view due to a very 
intellectual need for knowledge of the most modern techniques, and to his simultaneous 
interest in conducting. In the late fifties, in Germany, he was introduced to twelve-tone 
techniques (with Rufer) and he used it thoroughly — he was, perhaps, the first composer 
using this technique in Portugal, in Sonatina and Short Symphony. He also had the 
opportunity to attend the Darmstadt courses. But his relationship with Darmstadt was not 
So positive. In a text published in 1961 *” he clearly defines avant-garde music as: 1. 
serial music of Webernian heritage where serialisation is applied to many music 
parameters and 2. the random (aleatory) exercise proposed by the ideas of Cage. But 
Alvaro Cassuto, the twelve-tone composer, refuses both. In what concerns twelve-tone 
music, he demonstrates his consciousness in technical and aesthetical terms, realizing 
fully its different dimensions and consequences, but perhaps neglecting its historical 
opportunity in the fifties/sixies and the advances of his own contemporaries. In this 
critical text named Considerations apropos Darmtadt, he continues: 

“Now another problem: would it be possible to see proportionally 

different results coming from these opposite principles [series 

and random]? We can aarive at the negative through even a 

short analysis. In fact, if everything has been previously 

calculated, the composer will know as little about the results of 

that calculation in, say bars 123 or 456, as he would know if that 

calculation was made during the fantasy of the instant 


(improvisation) or by accident (random): «les extrémes se 
touchent».” 4 





“1 See the analysis of this work in this research. 
2 See Cassuto, Alvaro (1961): pages 534 and following. 


“3 "Agora outro problema: resultardo destes dois principios opostos estilos musicais proporcionalmente 
diferentes? Basta uma pequena andlise para concluir que ndo; na verdade, se tudo estiver préviamente 
fixado, 0 compositor sabe tao pouco o que resulta dessa predeterminagdo nos compassos 123 ou 456 
como se encarregar dessa determinagdo a sua fantasia momentdnea (improvisagdo) ou o acaso (dlea): 
«les extrémes se touchent».”in Cassuto, Alvaro (1961): pages 534 535. 
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In my view, Alvaro Cassuto was really captivated by his work with Rufer on the old 
twelve-tone expressionist manner. In Darmstadt he was searching for some kind of new 
system, perhaps a new academism that would put the twelve-tone system on a higher 
level. But this search was already marked by a prejudice related to the discussion 
between the new avant-garde serialism, (Stockhausen Boulez, Pousseur, Berio, etc.) and 
the old expressionist twelve-tone system (Schonberg, Stuckenschmidt, Adorno, Rufer, 
ete.) 
Integral serialism — too rigid and cold — didn’t answer his expressive character, and as 
we know, in the late fifties and early sixties it was already in decline and becoming very 
close to aleatory music. And aleatoric music was intolerable for Alvaro Cassuto, it was 
anarchy. Nevertheless, there are some signs that Alvaro Cassuto had earlier used a 
version of serialism (or perhaps only a very thorough twelve-tone technique) and of 
chance techniques in his Variations for Orchestra and in Musical Moments: 
“This piece [«Variations for orchestra»] tends towards a full 
structuring of musical ideas, based on chance formulas. But (...) 
it doesn’t prevent a certain cantabile that also belongs to the 
music that represents this style in an orthodox way. (...) 
Cassuto’s «Musical Moments» for string orchestra push [these 
chance formulas] to their ultimate consequences. In these 4 
pieces lasting one minute each, the fact that the composer used 
chance formulas doesn’t represent, in his own opinion, any 
danger. Their duration’s are so [small] it is possible to preview 
the results, and to put in order the formulas according to these 


same results; and not vice-versa, as is seen in many other longer 
pieces.” *° 


And apparently the music for the TV theatre Frei Luis de Sousa was mostly improvised 


(and not written, now out of the catalog). 


His Sonatina per pianoforte, relevant in a Portuguese context in 1959, had in fact little 
significance in view of the following pieces. In Memoriam Pedro de Freitas Branco, 


composed in 1963, shows a different Cassuto from the early twelve-tone experiments, 





“* Tt is provocative that he ends this text with a quotation of Stuckenschmidt about the precarious power of 
those who speak louder but with no content, and the long-term success of those that, although timid, have 
more solid and interesting ideas. 


5 “Esta obra [«Variacgées para orquestra»] tende a uma estruturacdo total das ideias musicais, com 


base em formulas aprioristicas. No entanto (...) ndo prescindem duma certa cantabilidade, 0 que acontece 
a musica que representa ortodoxamente essa corrente. (..) os seus «Momentos Musicais» para orquestra 
de arcos conduzem-na as ultimas consequéncias. Nessas 4 pecas de duracgdo de um minuto cada, o facto 
de o compositor se ter socorrido de formulas aprioristicas ndo representa —na sua opinido — qualquer 
perigo, porque a extensdo das pecas é tal que se pode prever o resultado, e ordenar as formulas em razdo 
do mesmo resultado, e ndo vice-versa, como se observa em muitas obras, quando mais extensas.” Arte 


Musical,(J96/ - n. 13/14): page 498. 


Vege 


integrating in a very expressive piece, clusters and dissonant chords but also traditional 
consonant harmonies. Most interesting is the orchestration, very imaginative, rich and 
effective, using many kinds of percussion instruments and an appealing fusion of the 
different instrument families. Alvaro Cassuto clearly knew how to develop his ideas 
using the orchestra to its full potential. Sometimes close to Penderecki “*°, his music after 
In Memoriam is a mixture of different influences, from traditional harmony to modern 
(neo-classic) polytonality and avant-garde sound resources (clusters, mass-glissandi, 
etc.). His dedication to the past is also borne out in the quotations he uses. He ends To 


Love and Peace with a quotation from a Bach chorale taken from the Matheus Passion. 


Clearly accepting the appeal of post-modernism very early, (perhaps influenced in his 
American journeys), he demonstrated new and challenging musical ideas and a very 
thorough composer’s proficiency. Alvaro Cassuto never properly developed his career as 
a composer, preferring to invest all his efforts as a conductor. Yet his few works show a 
very rich, interesting and refined musical character, very far from the discussions, the 
polemics and the criticism that surrounded his activity as a conductor and as an orchestra 
organiser in Portugal during the eighties and nineties. Perhaps the Stuckenschmidt’s 
quotation in Cassuto’s text of 1961 is relevant, illustrating the two sides of Cassuto’s 
musical personality. The well known, very successful and polemic conductor, and the 


inventive, expressive but mostly unknown composer: 


“At a time when everyone is making an effort to show themselves 
as more efficient, when it is more important to impress others 
than the content and the form of the work of art, the timid and 
retracted type of person has few possibilities to detain the 
attention of the others and to impose himself. But the laws of art 
are different from the laws of life. The Chinese philosopher was 
correct when he said that the more fragile ones survive the 
strongest: the voices that were so weak as barely to be heard, 
were, in the end, the more penetrating, they continued to sound 
when the others, dominant at one moment, were already 
forgotten.” *” 


“6 As he says in a statement in the texts accompanying the CD. Cf. Cassuto, Alvaro (1996). 


“7 “Numa época em que todos se esforcam em se evidenciarem o mais rdpida e mais eficazmente, em que 
se tornou mais importante impressionar os outros do que o contetido e a forma da obra de arte, o tipo de 
criador timido e retraido tem poucas probabilidades de chamar a atengGo a si e se impor. Mas as leis da 
Arte sdo diferentes das leis da vida. E nisto que tem razdo o dito fil6sofo chinés de que o mais débil 
sobrevive ao mais forte: as vozes que foram tdo fracas que quase se ndo fizeram ouvir, eram afinal as 
mais penetrantes; elas continuaram a soar quando jd tinham caido no esquecimento as que em dado 
momento dominaram todas as outras”. In Cassuto, Alvaro (1961): page 536. 
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Vee) 


JORGE PEIXINHO 


— A mirror of the Portuguese avant-garde — 


To write about Jorge Peixinho is to write about the Portuguese musical avant-garde and 
the changes that occurred between 1959 and 1995, the year Jorge Peixinho went to study 


abroad (Rome) and the year he died in Lisbon. 


Jorge Peixinho was the "face" of avant-garde music in Portugal to such an extent that 
new music that was dissonant, irreverent and "noisy" was often called "Peixinhadas"”’. 
He introduced many techniques, ways of performing, even anecdotal particularities that 
define some of the music of the fifties and the sixties to a larger public. Peixinhadas 
were clusters, playing instruments in unusual ways, collective improvisations, using 
objects as musical instruments, electronic music, theatre and multimedia performances. 
His appearances on TV and Radio, in concerts and in performances (happenings) were 


often tumultuous and gave the more traditional public and critics a reason to demonstrate 


against new music. 


His life and ideas 


Jorge Peixinho was an accomplished pianist who presented in his concerts pieces by 
Mozart, Liszt, Debussy, Sch6nberg, Stockhausen, Emmanuel Nunes, Heinz Holliger and 
many other 20" century composers. Wagner was an essential reference, considered the 
summit of all classical music and the beginning of all transformations that would lead to 
expressionism and symbolism, twelve-tone, and avant-garde music’”’. He also had a 
particular interest in the later works of Liszt (B.A.C.H. variations, R. W. Venezia, 
Gondola Funebre, etc.), not only as a tribute to Liszt’s piano virtuosity but also as an 
important composer in the continuous movement towards the disruption of tonality. For 
Peixinho, the end of tonality and the transformation of such substructures was the a 
fundamental question of modernity. Wagner and Liszt were historically of the utmost 
importance towards the disruption of tonality; and that was, in his view, a central 


question, also extremely important in Peixinho's own evolution. 





“8 Peixinho — the family name of the composer — means «small fish»; Peixinhadas means approximately 
«small fishy things». 


”° C.f. in this work the analysis of Study I - Mémoire d'une présence absente. See also Peixinho, Jorge 
(1964). 
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Peixinho's attitude towards modernity can't be understood as purely intellectual. It’s 
impossible to disregard comprehension and acceptance of the music by the public and 
the social and political context of different listeners. Although he didn't search 
specifically for scandal, as he says in an interview for a book on the situation of 
Portuguese art *°, he used modernity to confront established ways of behaviour and of 
hearing and understanding music: confronting the public with older, conservative ideas 
of music and social institutions, thus provoking shock even in the most free thinking 


intellectuals in the Portuguese society. 


Peixinho was an anti-fascist, an active participant in the left wing movements that fought 
against Salazar's and Caetano's regime. His way of fighting was not only strictly political 
but also cultural and artistic. New avant-garde art was a way of denouncing mediocrity, 
of fighting against conservative art models (also conservative in its social purposes) and 
sometimes an opportunity to confront some, also conservative, cultural neo-realistic 
opposition. There is an episode, related by Clotilde Rosa**' that reveals this attitude. 
Peixinho was giving a lecture to students on contemporary music. Among others, he 
criticised Chostakovich for his alleged conservatism as a composer. After the lecture he 
was told that, as an anti-fascist, perhaps he shouldn't speak in these terms about a soviet 
composer. Peixinho began to take notice of the political consequences of his lecture, 
particularly with regard to his political references, which he didn’t want to be 
misunderstood. Nevertheless he continued to fight neo-classicism, even from a soviet 


composer. 


Peixinho's life was, in my view, defined by three, very different (but closely related) 
paths: public appearances (performance), private creation (experimenting, composition) 
and finally, clearly a subsidiary of these two but none the less very important, education 


(teaching, lectures, etc.). 


In 1959, after finishing his course at the Conservatory with Artur Santos and having the 
Sasseti Prize of composition, he went to Rome with a Gulbenkian scholarship, to study at 
the Santa Cecilia Academy with Boris Porena and later with Petrassi. Some sources 
relate that Jorge Peixinho studied traditional counterpoint at first and only later studied 


modern techniques with Petrassi. But already in 1959 appeared the first catalogued 





“8° Cf. Dionisio, Eduarda (1968). 


‘8! Guest composer on the radio program A Partitura do Século of Luis Tinoco (A Partitura do Século, 19" 
September 2000, RDP 2). 
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pieces of Peixinho: Triptico for voices, choir and orchestra, Due Expressioni for trumpet 


and harpsichord and the 5 small pieces for piano. These were already very modern 


pieces: Peixinho apparently rejected all other works that he composed during the 


Conservatory years. 


After 1960 Jorge Peixinho maintained many different activities simultaneously, which 


can be grouped in this way: 


1. 


Learning and experimenting — courses in Rome, in Darmstadt with Stockhausen 
and others, and electro-acoustic workshops. Private research and analysis, both for 
himself and for his students at the Conservatory, from medieval and Renaissance 


music to his contemporaries; 


Composition — the catalogue of Jorge Peixinho is quite large for a contemporary 
composer, with solo and chamber pieces, orchestra and solo concert pieces, voices 
with instruments, electronic pieces, multimedia, theatre, cinema music and collective 


pieces. There are also reports of a large number of collective improvisations. 


Pianist — as a solo pianist (until his death in 1995), in chamber music and as a 


member of the GMCL. 


Conductor and music director of the GMCL. 


Performer in happenings with a group of artists and poets including E. M. de Melo e 
Castro, Ana Haterley, Anténio Aragao, also with Ernesto de Sousa and in film, TV 


and Radio Broadcasts. 


Teacher — at Oporto 's Conservatory (1965/66) and at the National Conservatory of 
Lisbon (1985/95). He took part in many seminars, workshops and smaller courses on 
contemporary music, analysis and composition in Portugal and abroad (Europe and 


Brazil). 


Lectures and theoretical work — Jorge Peixinho wrote introductions to contemporary 
music concerts and lectures at different institutions. Some of his texts on music 
education, analysis and contemporary music were published in magazines and 


concert programmes. 
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Along with this multiple career, it is important to note that Jorge Peixinho often went to 
the first performances of his works in Portugal and abroad, and he also had frequent 


contact with institutions to organise concerts (his own and for the GMCL). 


Piano pieces 


Many of Peixinho's presentations were piano concerts. Therefore, a substantial part of his 


production is dedicated to the piano 


The piano works of Jorge Peixinho from 1959 till 1980 are: 


e5 small pieces for solo piano (1959) 

eSymmetric successions for solo piano (1961) 

eCollage for 2 pianos (1962/65) 

eHarmonics, for piano and echo device (6/8 seconds), or 2 pianos (1967) 
eStudy I - Mémoire d'une présence absente for solo piano (1969) 

e/ov - piano and tape version (1971) 

e Study 2 -over "The four seasons", for solo piano (1972) 


e Study 3 - in b flat major , for solo piano (1976) 
After 1980 he also composed: 


eRed Sweet Tango*”, for solo piano (1984) 

¢Villalbarosa*”, for solo piano (1987) 

eThat evening - Epitaph to Joly Braga Santos, for solo piano (1988) 
eGloss 1**, for solo piano (1989/90) 

eJn folio - for Canstanga *?, for solo piano ( 1992) 

eStudy 5 - "die Reihe - Courante", for solo piano (1992) 

¢Nocturne for Cabo do Mundo **° for 3 pianos (1993) 


eJaneira*”’, for solo piano (1995) 


*? Original title in English. 


83 A title still to be confirmed (not in the disposable score, referring to a piece dated [Lisbon, June '87, 
(4/8)], dedicated to he Brazilian composer Gilberto Mendes, with the following phrase at the end: "... 
homage to Villa-Lobos". 


** Gloss 2 is for flute solo. 
*° Also an epitaph for Constanga Capdeville. 


“° "Cabo do Mundo" — "Cape of the World" — is a place in Matosinhos (north of Porto). This piece was 
commissioned by the Matosinhos City Hall. 


“7 "Song of January" 


2/9 


He also left some pieces incomplete: 


eMusic Box*** for piano and tape (1983/85) 


eStudy IV, over 7 Portuguese popular songs, for one single amplified string (of 
the piano) (1984) 


eMiss Papillon for piano and tape (1985) 


His output, although very unified, aesthetically and technically, is marked by some 


differences. 


A first group of pieces — 5 small pieces, Symmetric Successions and up to Collage — 
form a heteronomous group with common details. There is an uncompromising use of 
twelve-tone techniques, a consistent avoidance of tonal harmony, use of sound groups 
and dynamics and textures close to serialism. Particularly in Symmetric successions and 
Collage it is possible to see these characteristics, Peixinho called this technique "para 


serialistic"’”: using many of the features of serialist music without its strict technique. 


But it seems that after Collage, Peixinho's interests changed, showing a new, more 
consistent language that would characterise the majority of his piano music. What 
separates the rest of his output from these few early pieces is the harmonic level. After 
Collage, harmony becomes a basic material for composition and expression, even a 
characteristic of Peixinho's music: 
1. harmony, considered in a wider sense, incorporating all kinds of 
simultaneous construction; 


2. including diatonic and modal harmony, and the superimposition of 
traditional chords; 


3. harmonic elements as material with a historic relevance. 


After Study 1 Jorge Peixinho uses quotations from other composers, which can be clearly 
heard and recognised by the listener. The first piece of this group — Harmonics — is 
indicative of this interest in harmony. It is an improvisation over a limited overtone 
series and some mechanical/electronic device, which makes a 5 to 8 second delay, 
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forming a strict canon". This interest in harmony continues in the 3 studies and in Lov, 


with clear harmonies. He uses simpler substructures (based on just a few pitches), 





“8 Title in English. 
“° Cf. Ferreira, Sérgio (1993). 


“° Two tape recorders, one recording, another reproducing and other necessary devices (microphones and 
p.a.). The first one records on a tape the music being improvised and the second, at a calculated distance, 
reproduces the same tape, but with a 5 to 8 seconds delay (depending on the distance between the tape 
recorders). This primitive device can be substituted by other electronic means. 
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quotations (especially the Tristan chord in Study I and Lov ) and also traditional 
textures used in a critical/historical context (sometimes extremely repetitive): tonal 


chords, twelve-tone series, drones and the overtone series. 


But together with this interest in harmony Peixinho begins a thorough search for new 
sounds and new ways of using the instrument. After the experience of Harmonics, 
Peixinho frequently uses overtones made in the interior of the piano by the strings, in 
pizzicato or muted sounds (playing the keys with dampened strings), different percussion 


objects played by the pianist, objects transforming the string's vibration, glissandi, etc. 


Peixinho's piano seems to become a very large continent of sound, musical and 
expressive possibilities, even of motion. Repeating chords, simple melodies, complex 
(twelve-note like) sound sequences particularly in the upper register, wavering tremoli 
and trills, different resonances in the keyboard and strings, melodies in the strings, 
Wagnerian like sequences, contrapuntal melodies all over the keyboard. All of these 
different techniques can appear in the same piece without any conflict, as expressive 


moments of a basic harmonic continuum that characterises the piece. 


Some of these piano techniques are important as elements of Peixinho's own musical 


language. 


e The tremoli (of 1 or more notes, even chords), sometimes transformed as 


e = Trills (also undulating trills and with a changing note span - seconds, thirds, etc.). 


e The critical/historical use of large sequences of different pitches. Series used with 
transpositions and permutations, very often these sequences appear at a very quick 
tempo, with uneven rhythms and in counterpoint using two hands, imitating quick 


moments of pointillism. 


These techniques also appear to a much lesser extent in his early pieces, and very widely 
in his other pieces after 1980. They are, in fact, part of Peixinho's own physical and 


intellectual personality as a pianist and a composer. 
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Aesthetic perpectives 


PERSONALITY 


Peixinho's direction in contemporary music was marked by several personal 


characteristics that shaped his work and his life. 


1. Peixinho’s most important creative outlet was as a performer. He took part in 
concerts both as a soloist and as a director, he lectured in public, took part in public 
theatrical (surrealistic like) performances. He was known for indiscriminately 
expressing views on politics, music and society, splitting audiences of enthusiastic 
followers (students, friends, young intellectuals) and detractors. His public 
appearances were somehow statements, manifestos of modernity in aesthetic terms. 


Even in small groups he would become rapidly the centre of attention. 


2. He was a very free person, with no strong bond to a specific technique, aesthetic 
view or to a specific culture. His strong attachments were to music (as a performer, a 
composer, an analyst and an educator), to changing society (he was a socialist with a 
very active political life) and to the friends who followed him all his life. He was a 
very passionate and impulsive person, getting very easily and very enthusiastically 


involved with people. 


3. The fact that he was an accomplished pianist enabled a very thorough knowledge of 
pianistic possibilities and a very physical approach to motion, which he used widely 


in his music. 


PEIXINHO AND STOCKHAUSEN 


When Jorge Peixinho went to Italy in 1959 he quickly became aware of the new music 
and techniques that he hardly knew in Portugal. He also rapidly established and 
maintained a very wide range of relationships in the international avant-garde that would 
be of importance to him and for contemporary music in Portugal. 

"Frankly | believe | am unanchored from Portuguese society. 

Eventually, I'll take part in many of their anguishes and many of 


their hopes, but it doesn't destroy the almost tragic state of 
isolation and dissociation in which stands my «creative process» 
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in relation to all Portuguese reality, which is terribly insular, anti- 
European or simply a-European." “' 


The involvement he had after 1960 with electronics and particularly with Stockhausen 
was very important. The transformations suffered by this German composer in the sixties 
were, in my view, also experienced by Peixinho and had an enormous impact in his 


music. 


e In the case of Stockhausen the transformations which lead from strict serialism to 
Telemusic (1966) — the beginning of what he called «world music» — and 


especially the experiences, which led him to Stimmung (1968) and to the «intuitive 
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music» of Aus den Sieben Tagen (1968 


e Peixinho moved from a less rigid serialism to new concepts of structure, a new vision 
of harmony (also of traditional harmony and the use of quotations) and to a thorough 
and experimental use of sound (most importantly his different uses of traditional 
instruments). Already in Collage (1967), he tries new ways of structuring the piece, 
influenced by new techniques already used in the visual arts. He even refers to this 


technique: 


"This occurrence [the renovation of materials and the fusion or 
reconnection of elements of different artistic nature] is not 
constrained to the visual arts, but has also influenced theatre, 
music and dance. Nowadays in visual the arts there is a 
tendency to construct objects by assemblage of elements with 
different grammatical levels (collages, photographs, painted 
surfaces, elements with real or virtual movement, objects from 
outside, etc.) in a synthesis of bi- and tri-dimensional spaces."“° 


In 1967 Jorge Peixinho took part in the project Ensemble, and in 1968 in the collective 


music piece Musik fiir ein Haus, both projects of Stockhausen for the Darmstadt courses. 


“! "Creio, muito simplesmente, que me considero desenraizado na sociedade Portuguesa. Posso 
comungar de muitas das suas angustias e de muitas das suas esperang¢as, mas tudo isso ndo anula o quase 
trdgico isolamento e dissociacdo em que se encontra 0 meu «processo de criagdo» em relagdo a toda a 
realidade Portuguesa — terrivelmente insular, antieuropeia ou simplesmente a-europeia." Peixinho, Jorge 
(1967), quoted in Dionisio, Eduarda (1968): pag. 331. 


“° Cf. Stockhausen, K. e.a. (1971). 


“3 "Este fendmeno [a renovacdo de materiais e a fuséo ou reconexdo de elementos de natureza artistica 
diversa]ndo se tem restringido ds artes plasticas, mas alargou-se também ao teatro, a misica, ao bailado. 
Nas artes pldsticas nota-se actualmente uma tendéncia para a construcdo de objectos formados por 
assemblage de elementos de diversos niveis gramaticais (colagens, fotografias, superficies pintadas, 
elementos de movimento real ou virtual, objectos do mundo exterior, etc.) numa sintese de espagos bi e 
tridimensionais." Peixinho, Jorge (1967), quoted in Dionisio, Eduarda (1968): pag. 191. 
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Conclusion 


A PERSONAL PATH 


It is important to explain that Peixinho's experience during these years (after 1962), 
although marked by the strong personality of Stockhausen, was also influenced by his 
activities in the avant-garde artistic milieu, by his contacts with Melo e Castro, other 
surrealistic artists and with foreign (Spanish and Brazilian) groups and composers such 


as Zaj, Gilberto Mendes, Penderecki, etc. 


Peixinho's music has, therefore, different influences that can be thought of in this way: 
eNeo-classical tendencies (learned in Lisbon's Conservatory and, perhaps, in 
Rome and apparently abandoned); 
ePiano music (the practice of piano music from all eras, also as a performer); 


eTwelve-tone and Darmstadt serialism (Boulez, Stockhausen, Nono, Maderna, 
etc.); 


eDarmstadt experimentalism (Cage, surrealism and neo-Dada, experimental 
poetry and other art forms), 


eElectronic music; 


eThe transformations of Stockhausen in the sixties («world music» and 
«intuitive music»); 


eNew tendencies in Europe and America (also minimalism, free jazz, 
collective improvisation, etc.) 


The result of these influences can be seen in the music after 1967/68, with a constant 
search for creative solutions that enables him to express his own interests. Sometimes the 
solutions tend to be more "para-serial", using techniques derived from serialism, other 
solutions include a kind of internal process of historical expansion, using the techniques 
both as expressive and as historical references. Others, coming from spontaneous work 
with instruments, sounds and also with other musicians. But the most prevalent tendency 
in Peixinho's catalogue, in my view, assembles both a strong need for expression (self- 
expression) and the use of all types of material, usually with a critical (historical) 
perspective. Unlike Adorno, he doesn't refuse any material and technique, even 
traditional; he therefore tends to approach Berio in his search for an «opera aperta» 


using gestures both as motion and as cultural objects. 
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But Peixinho's music — despite his image as an intrepid avant-garde composer, 
alongside Cage, Stockhausen and Nono — is, in my view, a bit far from the sound 
worlds of Darmstadt or post-Darmstadt techniques. In my view, Jorge Peixinho seems to 
be closer to the reconstruction of an expressive attitude (perhaps lost since the twelve- 
tone/serialistic paradigm): twelve-tone, serial-like or traditional chord sequences are 
understood as gestures with precise expressive and historic meanings — especially 


musical quotations. 


Jorge Peixinho often composed as an immediate need for self-expression, even the 
expression of love, much in the sense of romantic composers. This expression is explicit 
not only in the content of the pieces, but also by their titles: Lov, ends with a large 
quotation of Isoldas Tod; Study I - Memory of an absent presence, according to some 
sources close to the composer, was composed for Christiane Rasson, a Belgian girl with 
whom Jorge Peixinho was, as always, desperately in love; Re-loved Euridice and The 


song of Sybille are titles that reveal some identical meaning. 


In my view, Peixinho's music went close to the post-modern aesthetic tendencies that 
were beginning in the late sixties, but without getting constrained by any need for public 
reconciliation or social (bourgeois, in his view) recognition. Although as a teacher he 
taught different techniques, (avant-garde techniques as well as traditional, medieval, 
renaissance and baroque techniques), as a composer he used all these means to express 


his open, intense and passionate character. 


HIS INFLUENCE ON CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


Jorge Peixinho was a person with a strong character and open mind with, after he 
returned from Rome, many detractors and followers. There is evidence of a group of 
young musicians and music students in Oporto that followed him to concerts and other 
cultural events when he taught there. Most importantly, was a group of musicians, some 
of them forming what would become the GMCL (the Lisbon contemporary music 
group): Mario Falcao and Clotilde Rosa (harp), Antonio Oliveira e Silva (violin and 
viola), Catarina Latino (percussion and recorder), Carlos Franco (flute), Lopes e Silva 
(guitar); and less frequently Constanga Capdeville. Constang¢a Capdeville, Clotilde Rosa 


and Lopes e Silva would also become composers strongly influenced by Peixinho. 
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Many of the Portuguese composers of younger generations also had the opportunity to 
make contact (as composition and/or analysis students, or just as friends) with Jorge 
Peixinho, all with very different aesthetic paths: Eurico Carrapatoso, Isabel Soveral, Joao 


Pedro Oliveira, Fernando Lapa, etc. 


The influence of Jorge Peixinho in Portuguese music is still yet to be fully understood. 
His image in front of the public didn't change over the years; he remained an enfant 
terrible of the avant-garde, even when this avant-garde had institutionalised itself and 
became history. But his way of teaching and his works reveal a different person; his 
constant research of harmony (an obsession), structure and expression had no special 
attachment to any kind of compositional gesture or aesthetic view: perhaps he was more 
attached to the friendship and the admiration of certain of his colleagues, such as 
Stockhausen, Nono, Berio, etc., than to their aesthetic views and compositional paths. 
Eurico Carrapatoso, (one of his students in later years) related ““ that Peixinho never 
imposed any kind of modernity, technique or style, and always used positive criticism, 
even with Carrapatoso's choices in musical composition, clearly post-modern and 


backwards looking“. 


Peixinho's piano pieces are still virtually unknown by the public. In fact, only a few 
pianists (Peixinho himself, some foreign pianists, Madalena Soveral and the author of 
this thesis) have played some of them. Some of the later pieces are still to be premiered 
in Portugal*’. Considering the whole corpus, it is possible to see some differences 
between the early pieces and the rest of his output, the slow movement towards a more 
thorough use of the whole keyboard and its harmonic and melodic possibilities. But, 
interestingly, such an overview reveals a great coherence in terms of style and even the 


use of characteristic musical gestures that marked Peixinho's music throughout his life. 





““ Tn private conversations. 

“S Eurico Carrapatoso's music is strongly influenced by modal scales and harmony, by folk music and by 
renaissance techniques; but also by Jorge Peixinho’s free use of sound, noise and structure. And 
Carrapatoso sees himself as a student of Peixinho. 


“6 Only in 2000 appeared a first edition publishing some of his piano music (Musicoteca, revision by the 
author of this work). 
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Montijo is a small town located on the south side of Lisbon's River Tejo. It is in this rural 
town that Jorge Peixinho was born on the 20" January1940. From there it is possible to 


see Lisbon, the capital city, located on the other side of the very large estuary. 


In his late years Jorge Peixinho suffered from serious heart problems. He died on the 30" 
June 1995 in Lisbon while running to catch a ferryboat that should have taken him to a 
meeting of Montijo's City Council Assembly, where he was President. He should have 
given a solo concert a few days later in Coimbra, playing Liszt, Schénberg, Holliger, 
Stockhausen, and other pieces. The concert was performed by the GMCL and the 


Oficina Musical, with the participation of many of his friends. 
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EMMANUEL NUNES 


On December 10", 11" and 12" 1999, Emmanuel Nunes gave a three-days workshop and 
two lectures at the University of Aveiro (CICA) — one on Gerard Grisey and the other 


on his own music. 


The workshop was visited by several young composers, some of them presenting new 
works. The works were carefully inspected by Emmanuel Nunes and served as 
springboard for further discussions, so that he had the opportunity to speak about his 
ideas, his work and his own experiences as a composer and his relations with other 


musicians. 


The thought 


"| consider my life as a composer as an initiating path"4*” 


Some ideas seem to be a kind of continuum in Emmanuel Nunes's thought. 


1. A close connection between rationality and emotion. In this workshop Emmanuel 
Nunes told about his interest in improvisation that began when he was in Paris (after 
1964): at that time he used to do many improvisation sessions alone or with friends. 
He also related that, in his works, he maintains an attitude of "exchange" («capillary» 
in the words of the composer) between improvisation and composition. For him there 
is no specific frontier between them, as (for him) there is no frontier between the 
basic concepts of rationality and emotion, as far as is concerned composing music: 

"Rationality is not the opposite of the inner emotional feelings" 
(...) " it is important that we have the possibility of getting out of 


one of these fields and going into the other. Here lies the 
character of initiation**® into the composer's work". “*° 


Very often (e.g. in Litanies II) Nunes composes some of the parameters and then 


improvises others. He told me that in this piece — Litanies IJ — he wrote the notes and 


“7 "Considero a minha vida de compositor, um percurso inicidtico" in Nunes, Emmanuel (1981). 


“8 “initiation” in the sense of getting into a secret — hermetic — world. 


“° Tn the words of Emmanuel Nunes, during the workshop referred to earlier. 
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rhythms first and then he determined the articulation and the dynamics without any 


formal constraint. *° 


2. Memory, historicity and non-temporality. These connected concepts are some of 
the most important in Emmanuel Nunes's thought. Memory has the capacity of 
linking different things (different chords, melodies, gestures, time, styles, etc.) within 
the piece and with other pieces, with all the musical data that is known by the 
composer, the performer and the listener. The concept of historicity is a consequence 
of this memory, appearing as a "criticism" of all the memories, of the context of the 
work, of the Zeitgeist. It is, for Emmanuel Nunes, an assumption of all European 
music history, giving a special emphasis to his most direct predecessors of the first 
half of the century and to the changes operated through the Second Viennese School 
and the Darmstadt courses of the fifties and sixties which he visited very often. 

"I'm perfectly aware of what has been done until now. From the 
20" century | assume, | have in my body Mahler — as an 
example to begin with the oldest — all the Viennese School, a 


good part of Stravinsky, a good part of Varese and all 
Stockhausen, the thought of Boulez... "4°" 


Historicity — opposed to historicism *°* — is an idea in constant transformation and, 
for Emmanuel Nunes, is linked to non-temporality: non-temporality in the sense that 
the work exists outside time, as a memory, as an idea — the opposite of music being 
actually played or heard, which is undoubtedly connected with passing time; and 
non-temporality because the musical work crosses different time epochs, different 


generations, even centuries — the immortality of the musical work. 


"What people call historicity and non-temporality are, for me, two 
aspects of the same thing, of the same events; the differences 
come only from vision of the human beings; he lives non- 
temporality through history; in art there is other chance to live the 
non-temporality; that is our destiny." (...) "In the face of any piece 
of music | can't have any other position than a non-temporal one; 
| hear much music of all times and | notice the underlying issues 
that come through history, issues that seem to suppress an 
historic time, but that we never (or almost never) find in analyses 





“°° In Litanies II he wrote the notes and rhythms and then he decided the articulation and the dynamics 
without any formal constraint. 


“! “Estou perfeitamente consciente do que se fez até hoje; do século XX, assumo, tenho no corpo, o 
Mahler, por exemplo — para comegar com o mais antigo —, toda a escola de Viena, boa parte de 
Stravinsky, boa parte de Varése e todo o Stockhausen, o pensamento de Boulez ..." in Nunes, Emmanuel 
(1981). 

4? "Historicity" — the special of awareness of history; "Historicism" — an aesthetic view that tends to 
revisit, to re-evaluate and use (old) historic techniques and manners. 
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(...) Monteverdi, Schubert, Mahler are, for example, one of these 
issues."458 


3. Emmanuel Nunes thinks that any composer must have a strong need for aesthetic 
options. And these options are based on the concepts described above. By these 
options he develops or rejects materials, compositions and ideas, and he makes his 
own choices regarding the technical possibilities. Through these options he seems to 
disregard works by composers such as John Adams and, apparently, other composers 
of similar post-modern attitude (which have no interest for him, are clearly not 
included in his musical references). But, as he said many times, this was only his 
attitude as a composer; as a teacher in the workshop, he wanted everyone to have 
their own options. But whatever the style of the piece he insists that it should be 


coherent. 


These ideas are the basis of Emmanuel Nunes's thought and work: the way he 
understands the distant and the recent past, and the evolution of today's music; the 
assumption of being an European, as a link in a chain of a long tradition which embraces 
Greek philosophy, Gregorian chant, Machaut, Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Wagner, Schonberg, Messiaen, Stockhausen and Boulez; the way he studies, he hears, he 
makes music and understands music; the way he seems to refuse or to accept one path or 


another in composing. 


Nunes's attitude towards his own education is also interesting. He sees himself as an 
autonomous researcher and an experimenter with materials, techniques and ways of 
expression (even in terms of sound structures), his experience with electronic means. The 
analysis of works by other (past or contemporary) composers is one his main methods of 


study. 


Nunes's music is undoubtedly linked with the Darmstadt aesthetics, with serialist 
techniques and sound ideals, with Boulez and specially with Stockhausen, and to the 
rejection of romanticism, its techniques, and its aesthetic ideals. But one of the most 


important features in Emmanuel Nunes's music is harmony: harmony both as a structured 





“3 “Aquilo a que se chama historicidade e intemporalidade séo para mim dois aspectos da mesma coisa, 
do mesmo acontecer; as diferencas resultam apenas da visdo do ser humano; ele vive a intemporalidade 
através da historia; na arte nado existe outra possibilidade de viver a intemporalidade; é 0 nosso destino" 
(...) "perante qualquer musica ndo posso sendo ter uma posi¢do intemporal; ouco muita misica de todas 
as épocas e apercebo-me de correntes subterraneas ao longo da historia, correntes que me parecem 
suprimir um tempo histérico, mas que nunca, ou quase, sGo as que encontramos nas andlises (...) 
Monteverdi, Schubert, Mahler, por exemplo, sdo para mim uma dessas correntes". in Nunes, Emmanuel 


(1981). 
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basis of possibilities — as a substructure — and as the relationship of different chords 


and/or different ways of presenting the same chord. 


HARMONY 


In fact, one of the characteristics of the music of Emmanuel Nunes is the pleasure he 
takes in harmony, in presenting, repeating, transforming chords, of "stretching" them in 
time and space. This is notable in Litanies, as well as in almost all his other works, such 
as Minnesang (1975/76, 12 voices*™), Nachtmusick (1977/78 for instrumental ensemble) 
and the also long solo viola piece Einspielung IIT (1981). This pleasure in harmony — in 
the use of a specific chord — is sometimes extended to a point where the chord lasts for 
several minutes before being resolved or changed. This resolution is so much delayed in 
time that has no tension: it is just a change of ambience, the new chord a development of 
the first one, not really an audible consequence. The tension of chords in Emmanuel 
Nunes lies in the tension between the notes within the chord, not in the situation of the 
chord within a harmonic progression; this tension varies when the pitches of the chord 
take different positions (octaves, registers), or during its evolution in time, with different 
dynamics, timbres and textures, or when different planes interact with it. The chord 
changes, develops as an independent entity, and doing so, creates expression when it is 
perceived and understood by the public. And this entity — the chord, harmony — acts in 
the context of its evolution in time in the structure of the piece, and interacts with the 
listener, with their personal and collective history — the personal and collective socio- 
cultural context of the public. Therefore Nunes understands chords also as historic 
entities (materials), with a historic tension, specifically in the evolution of 20" century 
music and in the post-Darmstadt evolution. Litanies is a good example of this way of 


thinking in music. 


The way Nunes uses harmony is, in my view, strongly attached to the evolution of 
Stockhausen in the sixties/seventies. Like Stockhausen, Nunes came from the study of 
serialism to the practice of improvisation. Then he seems to have understood the idea of 
«intuitive music» as a new possibility that could be integrated in his own way of 
thinking. In fact Nunes way of using harmony remembers sometimes Stockhausen's 
Stimmung or Mantra. His «intuitive» experience — unlike Stockhausen's, clearly 


neglected in his catalogue — together with the experience with electronics, drove him to 





‘454 Tn this piece, the use of different planes in space is strongly noticeable. 
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a renewed assumption of European culture in its more classical forms, to a renewed faith 
on structured composition and to a wider vision of musical principles: substructures and 


harmony, time, structure, meaning. 


TIME 


One of the most interesting characteristics of Nunes's works is its strong capacity for 
being static and yet its fluidity in terms of time. Nunes's musical expression lies in this 


dialectic of stillness and motion. This stillness can be seen: 


1. In the repetition and variation of a single chord, presenting it in various forms for 


many minutes. 


2. In the rhythm, often very slow and/or divided in very slow units (9 second units in 


Litanies IT). 


Nonetheless the music has some duration, if only because experienced only though 
passing time; often this is enhanced by Nunes through the use of rapidly changing metres 


which deliberately avoid repeating patterns. 


In Emmanuel Nunes time seems to be free from the usual — social / public centred — 
conventions: it targets a kind of "bliss" that tries to involve everyone in the music. But 
far from any "mesmerised" involvement as in minimal repetitive music, Emmanuel 
Nunes's music has as its goal, intelligent listening, proposes the comprehension of the 
musical structures and the hermeneutic of the musical work. It proposes an aesthetic 
experience with wide opened ears, eyes and mind, which then can lead to further 
knowledge and enlightenment. And this enlightenment, in my view, can be seen in a 
metaphysical, religious pespective: the Kabbala, numerology and other hermetic 
disciplines/sciences, the praise of God, the search for perfection in the architecture of the 


structure, all these seem to arise from Nunes's music. 


Conclusion 


The assumption of the avant-garde as an aesthetic attitude is clearly one of Emmanuel 
Nunes's most important choices; but this is less as a nihilistic attitude towards tradition 


than as a critical approach to both modernity and tradition. Nunes assumes both 
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structural — abstract — and intuitive — contextual — thought as a necessity, obviously 


negating (like Boulez) all aesthetically backwards thinking — “nostalgias” *° — or 


Adorno's historic "deposits", forms and mechanical patterns***: Nunes refuses to make an 
emotional appeal for reconciliation with the public *°’, unlike post-modern composers of 
the sixties. But Nunes takes into consideration the — inevitable — _ historic 
comprehension of musical materials: he wants to go further in terms of its use, 
"criticising" materials and making musical composition to go further in its evolution. 


Nonetheless his ultimate aim is to conceive a work that also exists beyond memory, as an 


object outside time, that will prevail over time. 


As can be seen in Emmanuel Nunes's life, his career was not in the Conservatory’s 
romantic tradition of composition (he never studied there) but the study of Boulez and 
Stockhausen, and the evolutions vers une musique informel which Boulez, Berio and 
Adorno differently proposed during the sixties. In fact I think that Nunes's music is a 
wonderful example of what Adorno intended to be «informal music». This quality arises 
from his search for the new (a methodical experimentalism), from the critique of time 
and history — even in its use of past materials (harmony, series, rhythm) —, from the 
search of new ways of expression, from its dialectic of rationality and emotion, and from 


its rejection of "easy" (romantic, neo-classic, post-modern, nostalgic) expression. 


Unlike other composers, Emmanuel Nunes's works since 1980 have kept faith with the 
same esthetical and technical principles. His career and position in present-days 
European music is undoubtedly a consequence of this coherence — even of his 
intransigence — in terms of aesthetic thought and compositional praxis; even his 
everyday life seems to be inseparable from his peculiar way of being and his research in 
music: his initiation. And this is another characteristic common to Stockhausen — who 
is simultaneously hated** and admired as a composer by Nunes: a strong urge for a 


music of the future, for the inclusion of esoteric questions and for an hermetic thought. 


*° Cf. Boulez, Pierre (1986): page 446. 


“6 Cf. Adorno, Theodor W. (1982 b): pages 294, 322 and 326. It is interesting to compare the way Berio 
used quotations, with Boulez’s, Candido Lima’s and Nunes’s use of similar material in different pieces 
(materials of other pieces of the same composer used as a basis for further composition in other works). 


“57 An appeal for emotional hearing, on an emotional comprehension of the work. 


“8 Stockhausen refused repeatedly to see Emmanuel Nunes, apparently because of Nunes physical 
handicap. 
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Nunes’s strong personality has attracted since 1980 many young (Portuguese and 
foreign) composers whom he has undoubtedly influenced in many ways. For his impact 
on the European music scene, for his career as a composer and as a composition teacher, 
Emmanuel is perhaps the most successful and the most recognised living Portuguese 
composer, a musical and cultural personality of the first rank in Portugal for both 


admirers and detractors. 


OTHER COMPOSERS 


This research is about a generation of avant-garde composers (the Darmstadt school), 
particularly focusing on Portuguese piano music composed between 1960 and 1980. 
There are other composers, not belonging to this aesthetic group or who have not written 
any relevant piano pieces who are neglected. This is the case with the following 


composers: 


1. Filipe de Sousa (1927), a composer and pianist, a friend of Jorge Peixinho, he 


wrote a few works (not for piano) during this period; 


2. Constanca Capdeville (1937/1992), a brilliant woman composer who wrote a 


few piano pieces for children although this is not the main direction she chose; 


3. Lopes e Silva (1937), a guitar player in the GMCL, he has written no piano 


pieces. 


4. Alvaro Salazar (1938), initially a conductor then also a composer with no pieces 


. 459, 
for piano™’; 


5. Anténio Vitorino de Almeida (1940), a pianist and composer who has always 


been a long way from Darmstadt and avant-garde. 


Filipe de Sousa 


Born in Lourengo Marques (now Maputo, capital of Mozambique) in 1927 (he is only 3 
years younger than Joly Braga Santos) he was one of the first composers to be pushed by 
the avant-garde movement. He completed the superior course for piano at the Lisbon 


Conservatory under Joao de Alameda Mota. In the examination he played Bartok's 





4° His catalogue has one piece for piano, but it was never played and the score is lost. 
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Sonata (the teacher didn't knew the piece), Dukas variations and Stravinsky's sonata. 
These pieces were, in the thirties and forties, completely unknown. He often went to the 
concerts of Sonata and became a friend of Lopes Graga. He then began a promising 
career as a pianist of modern music, with first performances in Portugal of works by 
Hindemith, Stravinsky, Schénberg, Bartok, Dukas, Berg, etc. He studied composition 
under Croner de Vasconcelos and completed a degree in Classical Philology at the 


University of Lisbon. 


In 1954 he went to Germany where he began composition and conducting studies in 
Munich (with W. Jacobi - 2™ Sonatina), with a scholarship from the Portuguese 
Government. His works are influenced by the music of by Hindemith, Dukas, Stravinsky 
and Bartok. In 1955 until 1957, he was at the Music Academy in Vienna where he 
studied conducting (Diploma) with Swarowsky. He completed further conducting studies 
in master classes at Hilversum (Albert Wolf). The premiere of Marteau sans Maitre 
under Boulez in Vienna made a strong yet ambiguous impression on him. In 1958 he 
began musicological work on Portuguese ancient music. He related that in the end of the 
fifties he burned most of his older compositions, emblematic of an aesthetic attitude 
facing the new musical languages of the avant-garde that he then began to meet. In 1960 
he began working in Portuguese Television (RTP) as a producer. He produced 
programmes with Lopes Gracga, Stockhausen, Peixinho and many others and continued a 


career as pianist, conductor and musicologist; he was also in a duo with Jorge Peixinho. 


His music until the sixties is clearly influenced by the styles of Bartok and Hindemith. In 
1981 he composed two virtuoso and very expressive pieces for solo violin — Monologue 
and Kaleidoscope —— where he uses twelve-tone techniques and echo mechanisms, 


together with a very strong mastering of counterpoint. 


Constanca Capdeville 


Born in Barcelona (Spain) in 1937, Constanga Capdeville came to Portugal in her 
childhood where she studied and lived until she died in 1992. She studied Piano and 
Composition at the Conservatory of Lisbon and later had contacts with Jorge Peixinho, 
Halffter, Stockhausen, Globokar and others. In a 1964’s new graduate composer's recital 
at the Conservatory of Lisbon, the young composer Constan¢a Capdeville heard some of 


her music performed: Music for four (clarinet, oboe, flute and piano) Variations on I. 
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Stravinsky's name (for organ), Sonata Concertante (for trombone and piano). She was a 
teacher at the Conservatory of Lisbon and later in the Musicology University course; she 


had an enormous impact on her students and people who worked with her. 


A poetic review she did of the Paris Contemporary music days appeared in Coldquio 
Artes in 1972 *®. The review already reveals a very personal interest in the understanding 
of the music that she had heard, and that affected her intensely (Stockhausen, Takemitsu, 
Eloy, and others). Her work was very effective, particularly her music theatre, 
multimedia pieces and performance, using various means (spoken word, electronics, 
singing, traditional and unconventional instruments, music quotations, lights, etc.) to 
construct performances that constantly astonished the audiences and her fellow 


composers. 


As most of the pieces are in manuscript (many badly written), and no major 
musicological work has been done since she died in 1992, it has been very difficult to 


assemble data about this composer. 


Lopes e Silva 


Born in Pinheiro de Lafdes in 1937, in the centre of Portugal, he studied with Duarte 
Costa and Fernanda Chichorro, later also with Emilio Pujol, A. Segovia, I. Savio and S. 
Bechrend . He has Diplomas from the Conservatory in Lisbon and the Academy Menotto 


del Picchia in S. Paulo, Brazil. 


Guitar professor at the Conservatory in Lisbon since 1972, he also studied composition 
with Osvaldo Lacerda and Mario Girotti, and analysis and contemporary music with J. 
Peixinho, Emmanuel Nunes, Luis de Pablo, Ligeti and Kagel. He is a member of the 


GMCL since its foundation in 1970. 


His small output, greatly influenced by Peixinho, Luis de Pablo and the music theatre of 
Kagel and Globokar, is characterized by the experiment of new sound worlds, using the 


guitar and other instruments. His music was performed mainly by the GMCL. 


Works: 
1969 Song 





4° Cf. Cadevile, Constanga /(1972). 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
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1972 Tension; Studies; 


1973 Dialog; 

1974 Fragment; 

1975 Bialogue; 
Estoril 77; 
Integration; Epigone; 
Epigone IT; 


Nocturne chants; 


Alvaro Salazar 


Coming from a traditional and highly artistic family**', Alvaro Salazar’s student life was 
divided between his interest for art and music*” and the, very common until recently, 
pressure from society to have a “normal” and well regarded job: medicine, law, 
engineering, etc. Alvaro Salazar chose both: he studied law but also studied oboe and 
composition at the Lisbon Conservatory as well as theory, privately and informally, 


463) Alvaro Salazar then decided for a 


(there were no higher studies in musicology 
Diplomatic career, which would allow him a well-regarded and interesting career with 
the ability to meet new people and come into contact with interesting artistic movements. 
And he could also escape from military service and the colonial war. Later he had to do 
military service but as an administrator on mainland Portugal. Simultaneously he began a 


promising career as a conductor. In 1972 he resigned from the diplomatic corps (he was 


then in Brazil) and began to teach at the Lisbon Conservatory. 


From this period there are already some interesting works, which Alvaro Salazar kept in 
his catalogue, revealing a promising avant-garde composer. He has in his catalogue only 
one piece for piano solo written between 1965/74: it is one of a group of pieces for 


various instruments with the name Palimpsesto (flute, different ensembles, percussion, 


etc.). This piece was never played in public and its score is, although the efforts, lost. *™ 


“6! His mother was an accomplished pianist. 
“62 He also published a book of poems. 
“6 He surely would feel himself undereducated with only the Conservatory studies. 


“6 Palimpsesto I for piano — the only work for this instrument until 1993, which features, according to the 
composer, techniques of the avant-garde. The score of this piece is apparently lost. Palimpsesto II for flute 
solo, an atonal piece, uses different avant-garde techniques. 
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Between 1973 and 1976 he studied electronic music, conducting and analysis in Paris, 
which strengthened his knowledge on contemporary techniques, as a composer, an 


analyst and a conductor. 


His music is highly influenced by the contact with the post Darmstadt generation. An 
admirer of Varése, Schénberg, Webern, Cage, Donatoni and Morton Feldman, of Boulez 
and the IRCAM productions, he is also an analyst specialising in the second Viennese 
school. His music stays close to the sound world of the avant-garde, very close to the 
Adornian “Philosophy of the new music’, but using no strict technique. His very sparse 
catalogue is due, partially to a very slow and self-critical attitude and to the search for a 
coherency; putting aside any “anachronistic backward looking” features, as Boulez 


carefully wrote*® 


. His close friendship with Jorge Peixinho was relevant, based on a 
continuous partnership and a constant discussion about politics, composition and 


aesthetic matters. 


His music, following the sound world of the avant-garde, is characterised by a very free 
use of twelve-tone and of counterpoint techniques (different kinds of mirrors), using a 
few expressive means very economically. It seems that when a note or a music block is 
doubtful for the composer, he chooses silence instead of any sound. A special place is 
then given to silence — a reflexive and very expressive musical means in Alvaro 
Salazar. He also frequently uses non-traditional performance techniques, considering the 
instrument as a continent of multiple sounds and resonance’s. And, in social/aesthetic 
terms, he constantly pushes further the acceptance capacity of the public, forcing it to be 


aware of aesthetic and social preconceptions. 


After 1976 he began to teach analysis and composition, forming a school (at the 
Conservatory of Lisbon and in private courses in Oporto ) where almost all the 
composers, theorists and contemporary music performers of the younger generation 
found knowledge and a place for discussion. Founder and director of the contemporary 


music group Oficina Musical in 1978*% 


, he maintains a considerable activity as a 
conductor (both classical and contemporary repertoire), concert organiser, professor, 
composer, and as a leading member of the Portuguese Music Council, the Portuguese 


Authors Society and the International Society for Contemporary Music. With a 





“65 Also his eclectic professional career as a conductor, a teacher, a composer and as a leading member of 
different musician's and composers institutions, doesn’t allow a complete dedication to composition. 


“6 The author of this research, is since 1990, a pianist in this group. 
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social/political left-wing point of view and a very eclectic life, he is regarded (by all 


sides) as a highly intellectual personality in the music and artistic milieu in Portugal. 


Antonio Vitorino de Almeida 


A pianist and a composer, Antonio Vitorino de Almeida is an example of a 19" century 
career in the middle of the 20" century. A brilliant pianist, an extravagant character, he 
lived and studied since 1961 in Vienna (Austria). He studied piano with Hans Graff and 
also composition and conducting. In the first of a series of two recitals he did in Lisbon 
in 1966, he played only his works: Sonatina, 10 Preludes, Fantasy, Sonata n. 2, Music 
Box, Interfered Tarantella. At the end, he asked the public for a theme, someone said 
Malhdo*”; he then improvised over this very popular melody and fascinated the public. 


He still gives many concerts, playing his own works and improvising. 


Always a long way from the avant-garde, he has many different careers, as a pianist 
(always active as a soloist and also in cabaret), as a conductor, as a composer, as the 
presenter of television music programs (very active in the seventies and very popular 
among the Portuguese public), as a writer (music and fiction), as a cultural attaché 
(active in Vienna in the seventies and eighties), and as an actor (in television sitcoms). A 
very communicative person, his music is particularly close to the romantics 
(Rachmaninof) and to Bartok, and to light entertainment music. It includes elements of 
Portuguese folk culture, which is very appealing to the public. Sometimes he also uses 
strong Bartok like sections and avant-garde sounds (clusters, mute strings, etc.), 
especially in his improvisations, but always as anecdotic elements in a language 


characterized by a mixture of romantic melodies, waltzes and classical melodies. 


He composed many symphonic works, opera, chamber music, solo piano pieces, songs, 
and also cabaret music (for his group with the Austrian actress Erika Pluhar), fados, and 
even songs for the Eurovision song contests. But, in my view, his most important and 
innovative tribute is as a pianist, particularly playing the traditional repertoire of the 


classics and romantics (Chopin, Beethoven, etc.). 


He is known in all Portugal as a pianist and a TV personality (music programs, sitcoms, 
TV contexts, etc.): for most people he is the most important Portuguese personality in 


classical music. 





467 A very well known Portuguese folk dance. 
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THE PORTUGUESE DARMSTADT GENERATION 


— CONCLUSION — 
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“I’ve never been a serial composer.” 
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The Research 


To take stock of the piano music and the specific aesthetic viewpoints of a generation of 
composers in Portugal, in a short text, is almost impossible. Yet, in my view, the present 
research is valid as a whole, with its global approach and attempt to unify the different 


aspirations and objectives of Portuguese composers. 


It is, at first, an attempt to understand a period of time in contemporary history — a 
specific sector of history — considering its idiosyncrasies and the context. And, like in 
all historical researches, it is an attempt to understand oneself — ones heritage, 
influences and contexts, the basis of our own prejudices and opinions — in order to 


understand better the present and to help to gain the future. 


Secondly, this research serves as an excuse for some profound work in music analysis, 
trying to understand the pieces, the composers, the styles, the time of composition and 
the possibilities in a performance. The analysis — like all analysis — serves a specific 
purpose. In this research the purpose is the understanding of the pieces having in mind 
their performance. Or rather «the performance of the pieces»: because any performance 


is an understanding of a piece. 


Thirdly, it must be considered an act of aesthetic curiosity, a search for the foundations 
that prepared and explained the huge transformations that a sector of musical 
composition (perhaps a small but noisy one) experienced in the fifties, sixties and 


seventies, in Europe and specifically in Portugal. 
This explains the different parts of this research and the different methodologies used. 


The results go much further than to answer one of the following questions: 


e Is there a «Portuguese Darmstadt Generation»? 


e Is it possible to bring together a group of Portuguese composers from the 
sixties and seventies with common characteristics? 


e Are there any common characteristics in the avant-garde piano music of 
the sixties and seventies? 


e Is it possible to categorize a «Portuguese music» of the sixties and 
seventies? 
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The answers are, most of the time, ambiguous. The results of this research harbor a view 
about a country in the last century, about modern music in that country, about a group of 
composers and their more revealing piano pieces. It is also a view of modernity and the 
avant-garde, and about its meaning for the present day. And it is also an experiment in 


musical interpretaion: analysis, hermeneutics, and performance. 


The Composers and their Music 


A GENERATION 


The Portuguese Darmstadt generation is, in fact, a group of composers animated by the 
thrill of the avant-garde, represented in this text by the Darmstadt courses and its 
idiosyncrasies. If not all of the composers went to Darmstadt, all of them studied with or 
followed their more demonstrative composers. With the exception of Antdénio Vitorino 
de Almeida. All of them — with no exception — were concerned with aesthetic and 
technical principles, although none of them admitted to be serialists: “I’ve never been a 
serial composer” is a constant answer to the simple reference to Darmstadt and its most 
prominent protagonists: Boulez, Stockhausen, Maderna, Nono, Pousseur, Berio and 
Cage. But many of them, perhaps even all, used twelve-tone and so called para-serial 
techniques. The sound world of serialism (pointillism?) influenced their work and many 
of them used one time or another random techniques, electro-acoustic means, or 
exploited new sounds on traditional instruments. And they were all born in the space of 


15 years, between 1926 and 1941. 


I have tried to demonstrate that there was a Darmstadt school, or something very close to 
a school of composition and thought, involving composers such as Boulez, Stockhausen, 
Maderna, Nono, and many others in the fifties. And I believe there was something alike 
in Portugal in the sixties and seventies: perhaps not a school, as only a few maintained, 
followed and taught (at least for a small period of time) the principles of Darmstadt, but 


a Portuguese Darmstadt Generation. 
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THE DIFFERENCES 


THE AVANT-GARDE TRADITION 


Among the composers of this Darmstadt generation, Emmanuel Nunes, Armando 
Santiago and Alvaro Santiago are, I believe, most actively renewing the avant-garde 
tradition, keeping the aesthetic and social/ethic options that were basic to Damstadt and 
in the «unformed music» of Adorno in the early sixties. They refuse to allow the survival 
of past (modal/tonal) substructures, they don’t care about a kind of music that is easier to 
listen to and to understand: they make music for future listeners “**. Their compositions 


in recent years confirm this view. 


From AVANT-GARDE TO INTUITIVE AND SELF AFFIRMATION 


A second group of composers is formed of Jorge Peixinho, Clotilde Rosa, Lopes e Silva 
and Constanga Capdeville, following at first, Stockhausen’s path in the sixties. But these 
composers are in fact very diverse and went in different directions, despite they 
maintained a close friendship. Clotilde Rosa said that her early compositions were 
profoundly influenced by traditional opera and harmony, and by traditional music for 
harp, combining them with avant-garde techniques and a contemporary spirit, making a 
very expressive and always experimental music. As an example, in her piece Variants IT 
from 1982 for solo piano, she uses clusters as if they were chords, accompanying a very 


expressive — almost opera like — melody, but played pizzicato in the strings. 


Constanga Capdeville who died in 1992, was perhaps influenced by structuralism in 
linguistics. She was very interested in the mixture of different meanings” of different 
arts, of different “musics” from diverse backgrounds (popular, folk, Far East, electronics, 
improvisation, Collage), creating performances of great beauty, always stimulating and 


intriguing. 


Jorge Peixinho died in 1995, and was perhaps more audacious. He underwent a path that 
was very close to post-modernism — a post-modernism that kept the social (also 
Adornian) motivation of the avant-garde. He quoted, he improvised, he constructed, he 


repeated, he used harmonical sequences close to the romantics side by side with 





“8 Or even for extra-terrestrial listeners, as Stockhausen explained. Cf. Stockhausen, K. e.a. (1997). 


4 And in the deconstruction — understanding — of symbolic elements. 
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pointillist groups; he repeated like the minimalists, but never using repetitive minimalism 
as a goal. He freely accepted influences from the avant-garde and also from Debussy and 
Wagner, creating a very personal and unmistakable style, full of expression, musical 
gestures — a constant in Peixinho — and of surprise: it seems that surprising the public 


was a social/ethic purpose that he never left behind. 


BETWEEN TRADITION AND AVANT-GARDE 


Two very different composers seem to be caught in between the two sound worlds of the 
neo-classical tradition and the avant-garde. Maria de Lurdes Martins, at first suspicious 
of those new musical ideas that she heard in Darmstadt, was then enchanted by the 
immense possibilities. Yet her music, although rich in sound resources and harmonies, 
seems to be captive of the simpler rhythms and structures of the past. Her lifelong 


interest for Orff Schullwerk is, in my view, always present. 


If Maria de Lurdes Martins clearly never reneges on the past tradition, Candido Lima is 
the opposite, always trying to escape from that past. But he stays attached to a style of 
harmony that, ultimately, is based on the neo-classic tradition. When he transforms it he 
changes thirds into seconds, octaves into sevenths or ninths, consonance into dissonance 
defining a new paradigm. When he exploits traditional harmony, he creates new chords 
that are a fusion of different triads (i.e. in a second interval). The intent is to fight against 
substructures, sounds, structures, rhythms, textures and timbres that look back to the 
romantic and neo-classic tradition, achieving large and continuous — organ like — 
sound masses. But, most of the time, improvisation prevails, even if written and carefully 


composed. 


Another remarkable factor seems to unite these composers: their interest in education. 
Maria de Lurdes Martins is very close to Orff Schulwerk and arts/education (poli- 
aesthetics), she is especially dedicated to young children. For Candido Lima, a professor 
and a philosopher concerned with the «knowledge of wholeness», education is a 


paradigm of self-development and of communication with others. 
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From TRADITION TO AVANT-GARDE, AND FURTHER — BACKWARD-LOoKING*”? 


Filipe Pires and Alvaro Cassuto both experimented with new techniques in the early 
sixties, later they followed different paths, closer to the neo-classical tradition (Cassuto), 
or to a compromise between the newly discovered sound worlds and their personal need 
for a more expressive and freer music, closer to public tastes. Therefore, they can be 
placed under the large umbrella of post-modernism. Both composers are also very keen 
on academic compositional matters, particularly in the use of the large romantic 


orchestra at full strength as a musical instrument. 


AWAY FROM THE AVANT-GARDE 


Antonio Vitorino de Almeida is clearly apart from this avant-garde movement, 
continuing the classic and romantic traditions, at times using, especially during his piano 
improvisations, gestures (clusters successions, pointillist-like sound groups) that are 
informed by the avant-garde. But they are simply a kind of disruption in a style (as the 
martelato sections close to Bartok’s similar passages) that ultimately remains close to 
Kurt Weill, Janacek, or to entertainment music, often including (ironically or not) 


dances, particularly waltzes, a constant fetish in his music. 


PORTUGUESE MUSIC? 


Looking at these differences, it can be concluded that there isn’t a «Portuguese Music» 
as such, meaning there are no common characteristics among these composers (or the 
majority of them) that defines their music as specific, geographically or ethnically. There 


are, however, some common characteristics, besides obvious historical traits. 


There is a common interest in harmony. With the exception of Armando Santiago and, to 
a certain extent, Emmanuel Nunes, the majority of the composers use harmony in a very 
traditional way, as a basis for the expressive movement of their music. And expression 
— sometimes a very emotional expression, not an intellectual one — is another 
characteristic. Perhaps these characteristics reveal the Portuguese (Mediterranean? 
melancholic?) side, less visible in the more cosmopolitan Emmanuel Nunes and 


Armando Santiago. 





“ Reference of a statement of Boulez. Cf. Boulez (1986): pag. 447. 
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In relation to the use of specific Portuguese material in composition, just a few pieces 
quote Portuguese folklore. Even the texts used in music for theatre, songs, etc. are not 
specifically national: there are as many Portuguese as foreign authors (Moricke, Llorca, 


etc.). 


But like Lopes-Graga, we can see a concept of «Portuguese Music» in different terms. 
The movement that began in the sixties with this generation of composers (most of them 
still active), together with older ones like Joly Braga Santos and Lopes-Graga, started 
perhaps a movement that eventually, in some years, will be understood as «Portuguese 
Music». Perhaps this was the beginning of a Portuguese style, but, most importantly, it 
was a strong attempt to form a community interacting internally, that distinguishes itself 
as a group and that expands assimilating new composers, even foreign composers living 
and working in Portugal. Perhaps now, more than forty years after 1960, we can begin to 


address the possibility of a «Portuguese music». 


THE SIXTIES, SEVENTIES AND THE NEWER GENERATIONS 


Evaluating the musical scene from the sixties through to the nineties, it is curious to note 
the tremendous transformations that the society and music underwent in those first two 
decades. Yet, these transformations didn’t continue in the next decades as had been 
assumed, as an evolution or as the result of the new freedoms fought for in the 1974 


Revolution. 


The Gulbenkian Foundation, clearly the most important sponsor of contemporary music 
after the late fifties, absorbed almost all contemporary music in itself. The other private 
and state institutions, without the economic power and the ability to compete with the 
Gulbenkian Foundation (and embarrassed by it), reduced as far as possible their interest 
in this field. The result was, in my view, a dependence on the Gulbenkian, on its policy 
and even on its aesthetic options. And this dependence didn’t serve the evolution in 
musical development that was happening in the sixties and seventies, with its many 
different paths. The Gulbenkian created a kind of addiction to its production capacity, 
(admittedly of a high quality) and to its generous funding, but it limited the opportunities 
and the experience in contemporary music by other institutions: it limited the aesthetic 
options. Therefore, Portugal was poor in contemporary music (creation and 


performance), some composers didn’t fulfill entirely their creative capacities, others 
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preferred to live elsewhere, or to concentrate themselves on other music careers; many 
remained hostages to a (possible) annual commission for Contemporary Music 


Encounters. 


But other factors were also relevant. The revolution, in my opinion*”', had no clear 
constructive effect on contemporary music and music education. In the eighties, when 
the cultural impetuous of the first years of the Revolution began to fade and the 
economic regression became worse, music, much neglected by all state institutions, was 
put aside: it is difficult to find in the eighties and nineties a year so active in 
contemporary music as, for example, 1964. And the premieres of Portuguese music were 
concentrated at the Gulbenkian Contemporary Music Encounters. The efforts of the 
music groups GMCL (directed by Jorge Peixinho), Oficina Musical (directed by Alvaro 
Salazar), and Musica Viva (directed by Candido Lima*”), these two last groups also 


active producing concerts and other music events, were, in my view, not enough. 


Many of the composers studied in this research have been, since the seventies, still active 
as composition professors at different institutions. Their students of the eighties (born 
after 1945) are already active as composers and as teachers, forming a new and 


prosperous movement of Portuguese composition, enlarged exponentially by their own 
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students of a younger new generation: Paulo Brandao*”, Anténio Pinho Vargas*”, 


Amilcar Vasques Dias*”, Joao Pedro Oliveira*’®, Anténio Sousa Dias*’”’, Eurico 


and the younger Alexandre Delgado“, 


Carrapatoso*”*, Joio Rafael*”, Fernando Lapa*®® 
p p 


“' Although its determinant importance in the struggle against the dictatorship and in the cultural and 
social development. 


‘? Very personal, centred on the personality of the director/composer. 
“7 Student of Jorge Peixinho. 

*™ Student of Alvaro Salazar. 

“> Student of Candido Lima. 

“7° Student of Emmanuel Nunes. 

“7 Student of Constancga Capdevile. 

“8 Student of Jorge Peixinho. 

“7 Student of Emmanuel Nunes. 

“8° Student of Jorge Peixinho. 


‘8! Student of Joly Braga Santos. 
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, Carlos Caires**’, Luis Tinoco*, Joio Madureira, Pedro Amaral*®, 
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Sérgio Azevedo*” 


Suzana Carvalho*”’ and many others. 


The next decades will hopefully see an exciting and continuous creative movement in 
contemporary music, similar to that of the 17" century, that began with this Darmstadt 


generation and in their work after 1960. 


Sheffield, 2/4/2013. Francisco Monteiro 





“© Student of Lopes Graca. 

“83 Student of Antonio Pinho Vargas and Emmanuel Nunes. 
“84 Student of Antonio Pinho Vargas. 

“85 Student of Emmanuel Nunes. 


486 Student of Jodo Pedro Oliveira. 
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